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Art. I. — Annual Report of the Metropolitan Board of Health 
of New York. 1866. New York. 1867. 8vo. pp. 456. 


Ir has been said that “the saddest pages in the history of 
all nations are those which treat of the wholesale sacrifice 
of human life, through ignorance or neglect of the simplest 
means of preserving health or averting disease.” It.is now 
known that the fearful epidemics, or plagues, so called, that 
swept with such deadly malignity through the cities of the 
Middle Ages, had their origin and derived their strength from 
gross neglect of the simplest sanitary laws. Narrow and 
filthy streets, crowded, ill-ventilated, and dark dwellings, lack 
of provision for drainage, and of facilities for personal and 
general cleanliness, — these were the causes of pestilence no 
ess in medieval Europe than-at the present day. It needs 
but a glance to see how the frequency and virulénce of epidem- 
ics have decreased with the application of improved sewerage, 
the introduction of plentiful supplies of water, the destruction 
or remodelling of crowded and filthy quarters, and the removal 
from populous districts of such processes and manufactures as 
contaminate the atmosphere, and so reduce the vigor and de- 
grade the morale of the inhabitants. 

It was a consideration of these facts, together with the daily 
increasing evidence that the city of New York, or at least a 
large portion of it, was already in a condition, not only to foster 
such ordinary forms of disease as depend upon foul air and 
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general uncleanliness, but to invite and rapidly develop con- 
tagion and pestilence, that some six years since stimulated the 
legislative action which resulted in the establishment of the 
Metropolitan Board of Health. 

Many portions of New York and Brooklyn, but especially 
of New York, had become densely populated, not only, in fact 
not chiefly, with native citizens, but with immigrants from 
abroad. Every week added largely to this population. The 
older portions of the city, where the laboring classes congre- 
gated, were becoming overcrowded to a degree that rendered 
cleanliness and decency almost impossible. 

Diseases of every kind, but especially such as have their 
origin directly or indirectly in the lack of pure air, personal 
cleanliness, and nutritious food, prevailed constantly and to 
an alarming extent among the inhabitants of these districts. 
The mortality was very great, particularly among children ; and 
it was from time to time startlingly evident that the almost 
utter neglect of sanitary regulation was leaving the city a vic- 
tim to the poisonous influence of these sources of sickness, 
which were daily extending their limits, and every year more 
imminently threatening to destroy the salubrity of a city to 
which Nature had afforded special facilities for the preserva- 
tion of life and health. 

The engrossing interests of commerce and polities seemed 
to have blinded the public generally to the shadow that was 
gradually, but steadily, growing wider and deeper. 

Some years since, however, several prominent members of 
the Academy of Medicine, and subsequently the “ Citizens’ 
Association,” an organization composed of the more intelli- 
gent and public-spirited men in the community, inaugurated 
a systematic and persistent effort at sanitary reform, and the 
Legislature of the State was urgently appealed to for aid. 

Each year, however, the effort proved unsuccessful, until at 
last, in the winter of 1865-66, when already from the Old 
World had come the silent, but fearful, warning of the ap- 
proach of cholera, the importance of a reform was appreciated. 

On the 26th of February, 1866, a Health Law was passed 
by the Legislature. This law was entitled “ An Act to create 
a Metropolitan Sanitary District, and Board of Health therein, 
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for the Preservation of Life and Health, and to prevent the 
Spread of Disease.” 

This law created a Metropolitan Sanitary District, com- 
prising the cities of New York and Brooklyn and several 
adjoining counties, which was to be under the control, in 
all matters bearing upon the public health, of a Board of 
Health, to be composed of four health commissioners, three 
of whom should be medical men, the fourth a layman, the 
commissioners of police, four in number, ex officio, and the 
health officer of the port, ex officio, — also the officer, a med- 
ical man, who had charge of the quarantine. It provided 
likewise for the appointment of a sanitary superintendent, an 
assistant superintendent, sanitary inspectors, clerks, employ- 
ees, Xe. 

The Board organized its corps of officers and employees with- 
out delay, and commenced at once upon its labors. A plan 
was perfected by which the district should be under constant 
and rigid inspection, and the Board notified of the result. 

The cities of New York and Brooklyn were divided into dis- 
tricts of limited extent, and a sanitary inspector was assigned 
to each district. The inspectors thus assigned were instructed 
to proceed forthwith to “ familiarize” themselves with the 
sanitary condition of their respective districts ; to transmit 
to the superintendent, semi-weekly, written reports on such 
nuisances found in their districts:as in their opinion de- 
manded special and immediate attention, giving the situation 
and number of the premises, the owner’s name, and a brief, 
but distinct, description of the nuisance itself; to designate 
such streets or parts of streets as were particularly neglect- 
ed and filthy; to pay especial attention to tenement-houses ; 
to diligently search therein for local causes of disease, par- 
ticularly from overcrowding, and the lack of proper ventila- 
tion, drainage, and light, and, if possible, to indicate in their 
reports the remedy for such deficiencies, when found. When- 
ever individual cases of sickness were met with, which in the 
opinion of the inspectors should, either for the good of the 
patient o: that of his neighbors, be removed to the hospital, 
they were directed to effect such removal, if possible, by 
advice and assistance given to the friends of the patient, 
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and failing in this, to report the circumstances at once to the 
superintendent. 

By order of the Board, a book was placed in each precinct 
station-house in the city, in which citizens were invited to 
enter complaints of nuisances, and a central “ Complaint Of- 
fice’? was established in connection with that of the superin- 
tendent, where complaints could be made, either in person 
or by letter, and to which the various complaints entered at 
the precinct station-houses were forwarded daily. Here all 
complaints were supervised, assorted, and thence referred 
to the inspecting officers of the districts in which the nui- 
sances complained of were said to exist. Their reports were 
carefully examined in the office of the superintendent, with 
the advice, when necessary, of the attorney of the Board. 
Such as were found to be properly prepared were at once 
forwarded to the Board for its action, while those which 
were found defective in any particular were returned to their 
respective authors for correction. Some slight modifications 
in the method of proceeding have from time to time been 
adopted. In many cases it has been necessary only to call 
the attention of the property-owners to the evil to have it 
remedied, and it is customary for the superintendent to send a 
warning notice to the party responsible. After the lapse of a 
reasonable time from the date of such notice, a reinspection is 
made, and if it be found that the nuisance has been abated, no 
further action is taken in the matter ; if otherwise, the original 
report is laid before the Board to become the basis of an order, 
the service of this to be followed by a second reinspection, 
and, provided the nuisance remain still unabated, by the exe- 
cution of the order under the direction of the sanitary su- 
perintendent. Under this system a large number of nuisan- 
ces are promptly removed by the owners of property, who not 
unfrequently express their gratification at being notified, while 
in other instances the more tedious process of forcible execution 
becomes necessary. 

The field of jurisdiction of the Board was very extensive, 
and presented subjects of reform exceedingly diversified in 
character and apparently unlimited in number, a large propor- 
tion of which demanded, with almost equal urgency, immediate 
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and decisive action. Naturally the cities of New York and 
srooklyn exhibited the most pressing demands. Not only 
were large tracts covered with densely crowded, ill-ventilated, 
and filthy tenement-houses, but, scattered everywhere, were 
individual nuisances of the most aggravated character, con- 
tributing their noxious exhalations to the deteriorated atmos- 
phere. 

In New York alone there are eighteen thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty-two tenement-houses, that is, houses occupied 
by several families, living independently of each other, but 
having a common right in the halls, stairways, yards, cellars, 
and sinks. Of this number, when first examined by the in- 
spectors, fifty-two per cent were found in bad sanitary con- 
dition, that is, in a condition detrimental to the health and 
dangerous to the lives of the occupants, sources of infection 
to the neighborhood, and of insalubrity to the city at large. 
Thirty-two per cent were in this condition purely from over- 
crowding, accumulations of filth, want of water supply, and 
other results of neglect. The danger to the public health 
from this state of things, especially in the event of an 
epidemic, is not, however, adequately expressed by these 
figures ; for while in the upper and newer parts of the city 
the tenement-houses are comparatively well built and properly 
looked after, there are many localities where almost entire 
blocks are composed of such houses, all of which were found 
to be in bad condition, and where the danger was greatly in- 
creased by this grouping. 

The causes of the improper sanitary condition of tenement- 
houses may be classed under two heads, namely: first, those 
due to faults in the original construction of the buildings; and 
second, those due to overcrowding and neglect. 

Prominent under the first head is, — First, the custom of 
erecling a front and rear tenement-house ona single lot. By 
this plan the rear end of each rear house is within a short dis- 
tance, varying in different instances from six inches to two feet, 
of the rear end of the rear house situated upon the reverse lot 
fronting on the next street, above or below as the case may be. 
The result of this is, that the back rooms of the rear houses 
are entirely cut off from direct sunlight, and the ventilation is 
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necessarily very imperfect. The spaces, too, between houses 
thus contiguous are always damp, and very frequently, from 
being made receptacles for garbage and other offensive mat- 
ters, give off the foulest exhalations, which are either dif- 
fused through the houses, or compel the tenants to keep the 
rear windows constantly closed, and thus preclude the slender 
means of ventilation which they might otherwise afford. Even 
the front rooms of such houses suffer in a similar manner, 
though not to so great a degree,—the presence of the high 
front house, separated only by a narrow court, allowing but 
a meagre share of direct light and fresh air. 

Second, deficient ventilation is a very common evil in ten- 
ement-houses. The halls are close, rarely, except on the lower 
floor, extending to either front or rear wall, so as to admit of 
a window. Therefore, as the tenants keep their room-doors 
closed, the hall is entirely cut off from the external air, save 
by the chance opening of the street entrance. The dwelling- 
rooms have no provision for ventilation, except such as may 
be afforded by the windows, which are usually on but one side 
of the room. The sleeping-apartments open from these dwell- 
ing-rooms, and are simple closets, with absolutely no ventila- 
tion. 

Third, absence of light. For the same reasons that the 
halls are unventilated, they are also dark and damp. No sun- 
light can enter them. The space allowed for the hall is so 
narrow that a proper well is impossible, and no adequate sky- 
light is provided. A large proportion of these halls are so dark 
that at midday it is difficult to discern objects in them with- 
out opening some adjacent room-door. In many instances the 
floors are damp and rotten, and the walls and banisters sticky 
with a constant moisture. 

Fourth, basements, or cellars. The basements, or cellars, 
are often entirely under ground, the ceiling being a foot or two 
below the level of the street, and are necessarily far more 
damp, dark, and ill-ventilated than the rest of the hoduse. 
Many of these are constantly occupied, and not infrequently 
used as lodging-rooms, having no communication with the 
external air save by the entrance, and the occupants being 
entirely dependent upon artificial light by day as well as by 
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night. In the lower streets of the city they are often subject 
to regular periodical flooding by tide-water, to the depth of 
from six to twelve inches, frequently so as to keep the children 
in bed until ebb-tide. 

Fifth, deficient drainage. A large number of tenements 
have no connection with the common sewer, and no provision 
for drainage but surface gutters, by which all the house slops 
are conducted across or immediately beneath the sidewalk into 
the street gutter, where, from lack of the proper grade, they 
remain stagnant and putrefying during the summer, and during 
the winter freeze and turn the flow into the cellars. Indeed, 
at all seasons, much of the fluid matter deposited by the ten- 
ants in the yards makes its way into the cellars, and it is by no 
means exceptional to find entire blocks of houses where the 
cellars are constantly flooded to a greater or lesser extent from 
this cause. In other instances, the flow from the different 
sinks and wash-basins on the successive floors is conducted 
by pipes, devoid of traps, to a common wooden drain of inade- 
quate dimensions, running immediately beneath the basement 
floors of contiguous houses, and thence passing into the street 
sewer. The current through these drains is generally sluggish, 
frequently obstructed by accumulations of solid matter or by 
the decay and consequent breaking down of the drain itself. 
In the event of such accidents, collections of stagnant and of- 
fensive fluids take place beneath the basement floor, or in the 
cellar, if there be one; the whole house becomes permeated 
with a disagreeable stench, the cause of which is not discovered 
until sickness or intolerance of the odor leads to complaint and 
investigation. These drains are not infrequently furnished 
with ventilators, consisting of flues immediately connected with 
the interior of the drain, and thence passing up through the 
house, with openings in the various apartments, through which 
the gases resulting from the decomposition below are diffused. 
The lack of proper traps gives rise to the same difficulty, — 
the exhalations from the stagnant contents of the drain find- 
ing their way up through the waste-pipes into the halls and 
rooms. 

Such, with the occasional absence of Croton water, and the 
frequent lack of fire-escapes, are the most prominent faults of 
construction in New York tenement-houses. 
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Evils of the second class, arising from overcrowding and neg- 
lect, are, accumulations of garbage and filth of every description 
in the yards and cellars; filthy halls, stairways, and rooms, 
leaky roofs, and broken windows. All these aggravate the re- 
sults of faults of construction, and render these dwellings unfit 
for habitation. 

To the filthy habits of the occupants, and especially to the 
indifference of the owners, are due in great measure the origin 
and continuance of these terrible sources of disease. Some of 
these tenements are owned by persons of the highest social 
position, but who fail to appreciate the responsibility which 
rests upon them. They are frequently entirely ignorant of the 
condition of their property ; and either trust its care to an 
agent, who of course feels still less responsibility, and whose 
duty it is in the main so to manage the property as to make 
it productive of the greatest pecuniary advantage to his em- 
ployer, or they lease it to “ middle men,” as they are called, 
who have no interest in it except its immediate profits, and 
who destroy even its original ventilation, and aggravate its 
defects, by dividing the rooms into smaller ones, and crowding 
three or four families into space hardly sufficient for one. 

The latter is not unfrequently the case with houses not 
originally intended for tenement-houses, but which are aban- 
doned private residences, arranged for the accommodation 
simply of one family. The “ middle men” hire these old 
houses for a term of years from the owner, who is glad to get 
rid of them until he is ready to tear them down and improve 
the property, while meantime it is not for his interest nor 
that of the lessee to make improvements or repairs. 

Disease, especially in the form of fevers of a typhoid char- 
acter, was constantly present in these dwellings, and every 
now and then became epidemic in one or more of them. In 
one it was found that twenty cases of typhus had occurred 
during the preceding year. In the summer of 1566, tene 
ment-houses were the first resting-place and the permanent 
abode of cholera. 


The effort to ameliorate or remedy these evils has been by 
far the most difficult labor of the Board; the more so because 
of their strong tendency to recur, and, unless watched with 
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unceasing vigilance, to become as rife and malignant as ever. 
But the landlords and owners of tenement-houses have been 
roused to co-operation with the Board, and already a great 
change has been effected in the condition of such dwellings. 

The custom of erecting a front and rear tenement-house on 
a single lot should be discontinued. The front houses might 
then be made deeper, and yet leave sufficient space between 
them and abutting houses from the next street to allow of 
proper provision for ventilation and light. 

To improve the ventilation and light of existing tenement- 
houses, several plans are feasible which involve comparatively 
moderate expense. To ventilate and light the halls, the hall 
bedrooms at one end on each floor may be dispensed with, 
thus giving the halls the benefit of the windows. Into the 
halls thus improved a moderate-sized window, three feet 
square, should be cut from the dark bedrooms which have 
no opening save the door from the dwelling-rooms. In most 
of the New York tenement-houses these windows have now 
been introduced, and are of great value. 

We desire to invite especial attention te a plan suggested 
by the engineer of the Board of Health, which is not only 
admirably adapted to purposes of ventilation and light, but 
at the same time secures the safety of tenants in case of fire. 
This plan is, to do away altogether with the present stairway, 
and substitute one in a tower separate from and in the rear 
of the houses, and connected with them by a bridge at each 
story, protected by a suitable railing or sheathing. The space 
now occupied by the stairway is to be left vacant, and a large 
ventilator and skylight placed in the roof immediately over 
the successive openings thus left in the floors of the different 
stories: these openings also to be surrounded by a proper 
railing or high sheathing. It is a well-known fact, that, 
when fire breaks out in a tenement-house, the stairway is 
often the first thing destroyed, and, except in the rare in- 
stances where iron ladders have been attached outside the 
house, the tenants are entirely cut off from escape. 

So many terrible casualties have occurred from this cause, 
that the demand is certainly most imperative for some change 
which shall secure greater safety to the thousands who must 
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necessarily live in these tenement-houses, and who are them- 
selves powerless to make any provision for their own protec- 
tion. There are in New York thousands of these houses, many 
of them models in other respects, where there is absolutely 
no possibility of escape for the tenants in the upper stories, 
should a fire break out at night in the lower, and not be 
speedily extinguished. Many are so much higher than the 
adjacent buildings, that a fire-escape leading out upon the roof 
is of no avail, and, as we have already stated, the provision 
of external iron ladders is very exceptional. 

The adoption of outside staircases, as advocated by Mr. 
Worthen, would thus seem to obviate, so far as can be done 
by construction, many of the remediable evils attaching to the 
tenant-house system. It would afford ample light and free 
ventilation to the halls and rooms. It would greatly diminish 
the risk of death by fire, and would afford opportunity, by 
means of the tower, of placing the sinks and other similar 
appointments outside the body of the house, and thus relieve 
the latter of one great source of infection. This plan has in 
its essential features been adopted in several first-class tene- 
ments, and is very successful, more so than any other we have 
seen. In these cases the tower is built directly against the 
rear of the house, and contains, besides the staircase, the sinks 
and all those appurtenances of a dwelling-house which are the 
most prolific sources of disease. Where there are front and 
rear houses, both may be connected with one tower situated 
between the two. 

In the case of-two dark bedrooms opening from one dwell- 
ing-room, a window should be cut between the two. In ad- 
dition to this window, the bedrooms should be ventilated by 
shafts running to the roof, with a separate flue for each room, 
as otherwise the foul air from the rooms below would enter 
those above. This plan is carried out in the best tenements, 
and is very successful. 

To remedy defective drainage, it is only necessary that the 
plumbing of the house should be on the proper plan, especially 
with reference to traps, the importance of which is now fully 


recognized by architects; and where there are no sewers, that 
the grading of the vards and the surface guiters should be 
faithfully attended to. 
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A proper system of construction, however, will of itself be 
of no avail in tenement-houses, unless accompanied by con- 
stant watchfulness. Rooms will be overcrowded; windows 
and doors will be persistently closed ; apertures for ventila- 
tion will be stuffed with rags; refuse matters will be thrown 
into the sinks, clogging the waste-pipes, and destroying the 
efficiency of the plumbing, however perfect; drains will be 
broken and obstructed; filth will accumulate in the cellars 
and halls; periodical scrubbing and whitewashing, a most es- 
sential measure, will be neglected ; the walls will become foul 
and saturated with the various exhalations of crowded rooms ; 
and the model tenement-house will soon become as unwhole- 
some as the worst. 

Reform in this matter can, in our opinion, be made perma- 
nent only by forcing upon the owners of such property the 
responsibility of its management. Weekly, or, if desirable, 
more frequent inspections of every tenement-house, from gar- 
ret to cellar, should be made by the owner or other competent 
authority, who should exact from each tenant strict compliance 
with such rules as are necessary to the salubrity of a dwelling ; 
and any tenant who persists in living in a manner detrimental 
to the health of his neighbors should no longer be allowed to 
remain. Such a system would soon improve the habits of the 
tenants; and the certainty of a weekly inspection would at 
least secure a vigorous cleansing at those times, which of itself 
would prevent the terrible accumulations of filth which are 
now a disgrace to so many landlords. A competent house- 
keeper should also reside on or near the premises, whose duty 
it should be to keep the halls, sinks, and other portions of the 
house used in common by the tenants clean and in repair. It 
is in a great measure due to the neglect of these reasonable 
precautions that so much labor and expense are entailed upon 
the public for sanitary measures. 

These remarks on the subject of tenement-houses are not 
theoretical, but express the results of observation of the. re- 
forms which have been actually carried out in New York 
during the last two years. 

In acklition to this greatest source of peril to the health 
of the city, the neglected condition of the dwellings of the 
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laboring classes, there were establishments for slaughtering 
animals, for the melting of fat, for the various processes for 
utilizing the different kinds of offal, for the manufacture of fer- 
tilizing agents, and the preparation of chemicals, besides num- 
bers of crowded and filthy cow-stables, hog-yards, and other 
nuisances of minor character, which together presented such 
an array of evils as made it a matter of considerable diffi- 
culty to decide where and how to begin the work of reform. 

But far more appalling than the magnitude of the material 
labor before the Board was the apathy which possessed the 
minds of those who were the more immediate sufferers from 
these nuisances, and the sullen, but obstinate, opposition of 
those to whom they had long been a source of profit. 

Accustomed for years to the undisturbed possession of what 
they considered, or pretended to consider, their rights, this lat- 
ter class stigmatized as tyranny and usurpation every effort to 
abate the causes of physical disease and moral degradation ; 
while those in whom long-continued submission had engendered 
a lethargic content were, in many instances, almost equally 
ready to join in resistance to any measure which would tend 
to disturb them in their habitual mode of life. 

To herd human beings in buildings and rooms almost devoid 
of ventilation, and without the commonest provision for clean- 
liness or even decent privacy, to crowd them into dark, damp 
cellars, to lodge them in subterranean dormitories where not a 
ray of sunlight nor a breath of fresh air ever penetrated, and 
to allow these dwellings from year to year to accumulate filth 
and infection from this dense mass of humanity without an 
effort at renovation, was, in very many cases, the alleged inal- 
ienable right of a property-holder. 

To carry on a business or manufacture, in the midst of a 
dense population, the processes of which resulted in the 
corruption of the atmosphere, thus undermining the health 
and destroying the lives of those whom poverty debarred 
from escape, was also a practice which long-continued in- 
dulgence had transformed into a fancied right. 

To use the public streets as common receptacles for refuse 
and filth of every description, and to leave the foul mass there 
to putrefy and load the air with its poisonous exhalations, was, 
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in some parts of the city, a practice so universal and popular, 
that to prevent it was to take away one of the first privileges 
of a citizen. 

We mention these matters merely to show how comparatively 
easy it is to discover and appreciate the causes of deterioration 
in the public health, and theoretically to devise measures for 
their removal, and yet how difficult, and at times almost dis- 
couraging, it is to effectually apply the remedy. 

The aim of the Metropolitan Board of Health from the begin- 
ning was to do its work with a gentle, though firm hand. It 
was at once apparent that to be successful it must be cautious, 
and that very often, although the object to be gained might be 
distinetly recognized from the first, its accomplishment must 
be reached by slow approaches, lest by too impetuous an attack 
a recoil should be the result, and the popular support, upon 
which the ultimate usefulness of the Board must rest, should 
be lost. 

A people long accustomed to order their lives, each indi- 
vidual in his own way, without reference to those about him, 
cannot all at once be brought to see the benefit of a measure 
which shall subordinate personal advantage to the general 
good. 

To any measure of this sort the people must be educated. 
They must be led by their own observation to believe in it. 
They must be given time, from step to step, to see in what 
direction the work is tending, and to discern that each in- 
dividual will in the end enjoy far greater benefits when all 
shall so live as to contribute to the public welfare. 

Trite as these observations are, the principle which they set 
forth is not always appreciated. In the early days of the Me- 
tropolitan Board of Health, there were many of its friends who 
grew very impatient at what they regarded its timidity, and 
called upon it, now that it had the power, to use it vigorously, 
and sweep away at once the evils which it was created to 
remove. 

Happily the Board was guided by wiser counsels. It began 
by inviting conferences, by appealing to the citizens generally, 
and especially to such as were principally engaged in avocations 
which were in some of their results objectionable, to meet with 
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the Board and advise as to the best method of obviating the 
existing difficulties. 

These conferences, although by no means always successful 
in reconciling the parties interested to the proposed changes, 
and in preventing the necessity for subsequent coercive 
measures, were still of great advantage, in showing to the 
public generally that the Board had no disposition to use its 
powers in any unnecessarily arbitrary manner, but, on the 
contrary, were ready to accord the fullest respect to the rights 
of every citizen, and so to accomplish the reforms which it was 
its duty to insist upon as to entail the least possible pecuniary 
lass or other embarrassment to any individual or class. 

A notable instance was the conference with the butchers. 
Private slaughter-houses of every size and description, some 
two hundred in number, were scattered through the mast pop- 
ulous portions of the city, and especially those chiefly oceupied 
by tenement-houses. 

The evil influence of these establishments upon the public 
health was very decided, not only from the filthy and neg- 
lected condition of many of them, but from the defilement of 
the streets through which the cattle had to be driven, and 
the constant necessity of carting offal and other offensive ac- 
cumulations through the city, as well as the corruption of the 
atmosphere from the crowding together of heated and travel- 
worn animals in small, confined yards and pens. The con- 
stant bellowing of the footsore and homesick cattle, the cease- 
less moaning and bleating of the calves and sheep, and the 
squealing and grunting of the pigs, disturbed and indeed often- 
times entirely destroyed the sleep of the occupants of the sur- 
rounding tenements, which were filled with the laboring classes, 
who could ill afford to be thus robbed of their natural rest. 
There was no cause for hesitation or delay as to the proper ac- 
tion to be taken regarding these places. The bitter and uni- 
versal complaints of the throngs of work-people who filled the 
lofty tenements that overlooked and received the exhalations 
from these establishments, — their stifling rooms, which were 
frequently found by the sanitary inspectors with every window 
closed, especially in hot weather, lest the ingress of noisome 
odors and swarms of flies should render them untenantable, — 
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the sickly and vicious children, rendered so by the noxious 
effluvia and the brutalizing exhibitions of the slaughter-pen, — 
all pointed with a significance which none could reasgnably 
deny to the expulsion of these nuisances from the city. That 
this should be the ultimate disposal of them was the early de- 
termination of the Board ; but as the change would involve se- 
rious modifications, on the part of the butchers, in the method 
of conducting their business, it was deemed best to lay the mat- 
ter fairly before them, and, if possible, gain their co-operation. 

A call was accordingly issued for a meeting of all persons 
interested in the slaughtering of animals, to consider with the 
Board the question of the removal of the whole business beyond 
the city limits. A large concourse of butchers responded to 
this call. 

The views of the Board were laid before them, and a free 
interchange of opinion was invited. An animated discussion 
ensued. It was declared by the butchers that the two hundred 
private slaughter-houses scattered through the city, with their 
daily and nightly contributions of noxious gases above ground, 
and of putrid blood and offal to the sewers below, were the 
necessary and only means for supplying the citizens of New 
York with meat. In the light of the experience of Paris and 
London this needed no refutation ; yet the butchers remained 
determined to hold to the existing plan, if possible. But the 
very publicity of their avowal, and the display of selfishness 
in their arguments, proved of great advantage to the Board. 
Showing as it did to the public that these nuisances, the evil 
effects of which had long been generally recognized, were 
by no means necessarily incident to a great city, as the 
proprietors claimed, there was at once a general indorse- 
ment of the proposed action of the Board, and throughout 
the entire year of injunctions, suits, and vexatious contests 
which followed, to the final banishment of the business of 
slaughtering from the populous portions of the city, the com- 
mission received the cordial sympathy and encouragement of 
all classes of the community, save that alone which would be 
temporarily incommoded by the change. 

The erection of ample slaughter-houses upon the outskirts 
of the city, immediately upon the water, provided with every 
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facility for cleanliness and decorum, and efficient means for 
utilizing hides, hoofs, horns, bones, blood, and offal upon the 
spot, before the commencement of putrefaction, is fast adding 
the evidence of this city to that of the cities of the Old World, 
that public abattoirs, under public inspection, insure the best 
meat-supply, and at the cheapest rates. 

The experience of the Board was similar with reference to 
the nuisance arising out of the process by which the illuminat- 
ing gas was purified at the various manufactories, — a process 
which resulted in periodically deluging the city, especially in 
the upper portions, with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. This, too, 
had been bitterly complained of, but had been regarded as 
necessarily attaching to this mode of lighting the city. Rep- 
resentatives of the different gas companies were therefore 
assembled at the chambers of the Board, when, after con- 
siderable discussion, it appeared that the continuance of this 
offensive method of purification was a measure, not of neces- 
sity, but simply of economy to the manufacturer. This once 
clearly demonstrated, the mere pressure of public opinion so 
strengthened the hands of the Board, that this most grievous 
nuisance was abated with but little exercise of authority on 
their part. Here was a business which none could deny was 
certainly most important to the city, and yet the brilliancy of 
its results was dimmed, and the enjoyment of its benefits 
grievously impaired, by the penetrating and disgusting odors 
which accompanied one of its essential processes. The purifi- 
cation of the crude coal gas was accomplished by passing it 
through immense chambers filled with lime. This lime ab- 
sorbed, that is, took up and mechanically held within its 
substance, the impurities, which consisted chiefly of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen gas, the most offensive of all gases. At 
certain regular intervals the lime became saturated with the 
gas, when it was necessary to empty the purifying chambers, 
and renew the lime. Then came the nuisance. The lime, 
surcharged with the noxious constituents of the crude gas, as 
soon as it was removed from the confinement of the close tank, 
evolved clouds of the noisome sulphuretted hydrogen, which 
floated over the city, poisoning the atmosphere, and penetrat- 
ing the houses in spite of the most prompt and careful closing 
of every window and door. 
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When the question of abating this nuisance was first agi- 
tated, the reply was, that there was no remedy: the city must 
either be in darkness, or pay this dreadful penalty for light. 
The alternative, however, was not accepted. The subject was 
fully investigated, and a satisfactory result soon reached. The 
process of purification was changed, and the trouble disap- 
peared. It was ascertained, that, by the use of oxide of iron 
instead of lime, the offensive elements of the crude gas were 
chemically destroyed, entering into combination with the iron, 
instead of being merely held mechanically, as with the lime. 
The requisite substitution was made, and the gas companies 
still continue to illumine the city, without contributing their 
former liberal share to the corruption of its atmosphere. 

Very many other manufactures are essential to the main- 
tenance of a populous community, which, if conducted in im- 
proper situations or without the proper appliances, are most 
prolific sources of disease. Many such attracted the early 
notice of the Board, — for example, fat-melting, the utilization 
of various kinds of offal, and the manufacture of fertilizing 
agents from refuse bones and other material. 

The deleterious effect of these processes upon the public 
health was frequently and strenuously denied, on the ground 
that the employees in the manufactures were healthy, that no 
specific disease in the neighborhood could be traced to em- 
anations from the establishments, and sometimes even that 
chemistry itself failed to detect in the fumes. any substance 
directly injurious to any organ or function of the human body. 
A little reflection will show the sophistry of these arguments. 
The fact that men and women may by long and constant habit 
become inured to the presence of offensive gases is no proof 
that they are innocuous to those who are unaccustomed to 
them. Nor is it necessary that any specific disease shall 
result to prove their deleterious character. That they lower 
the general tone of the system, disturb digestion; and impair 
2 healthful and pleasurable exercise of all the functions of the 
body, is,even more than the production of a definite and recog- 
nizable form of disease, a reason for condemning and prohibit- 
ing their continuance. This radical course, however, is fre- 
quently found to be unnecessary. The advance of science, and 
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improvements in apparatus, have rendered it possible to con- 
duct almost any process, however offensive and unwholesome 
the gases resulting therefrom may be, in such a manner as to 
cause no pollution of the surrounding atmosphere. Thus it 
is with the business of fat-melting, which two years since was 
carried on in New York very extensively in large open kettles, 
the foul steam from which, loaded with organic matter fre- 
quently in a putrid condition, escaped in dense volumes into 
the streets, and was borne by the wind over wide and popu- 
lous districts, compelling the inhabitants to close every win- 
dow and door, and endure the confined and heated air of their 
own apartments, rather than the intolerable stench from the 
outside. When the nuisance was attacked by the Board, the 
reply was, that these odors were the unavoidable results of 
a business essential to the life of the city, and must be sub- 
mitted to; and it was only after a long and hot contest in the 
courts that the Board was finally sustained in its order that 
no fat-melting should be permitted at any factory until the 
apparatus employed should be so modified as to prevent the 
escape of any offensive odors into the external air. This 
prohibition at once caused a change in the whole business ; 
and the prompt substitution of the steam tank for the open 
kettle completely abated one of the foulest nuisances with 
which the city was afflicted, and that not only without really 
damaging the interests of the fat-melters, but, on the contrary, 
permanently benefiting them. This business is carried on to- 
day as extensively as it was two years ago; but now the cffen- 
sive vapor, instead of rising from the large open caldrons, and 
escaping unhindered into the air, is conducted from the tight 
tank in which it is generated, through a pipe, into a condenser, 
whence, in a liquid form, it passes beneath the factory and is 
discharged into the street sewer. 

Such was the course pursued, not only with reference to nui- 
sances of this general character, but also in dealing with those 
of more limited influence. No individual has ever been com- : 
pelled to change the mode of conducting his business, or alter 
the condition of his premises, without an opportunity being 
first offered him of personally appearing before the Board or 
some responsible officer of it, and showing cause why an order 
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on the subject should be modified or rescinded. In very many 
instances the execution of an order has been stayed, on the 
representation by the party upon whom it was served that its 
delay or modification would enable him to protect himself from 
undue damage without causing the public to suffer in conse- 
quence. 

This deference to the rights of every citizen, combined with 
a firm enforcement of its regulations, has been the stronghold 
of the Commission. At first the visits of the sanitary inspec- 
tors were looked upon with distrust and suspicion; but as it 
became evident that their investigations and reports were 
made with strict regard to private rights, and in a spirit of 
justice, with no partisan ends in view, er reference to any- 
thing but the true merits of the case, the manner of their re- 
ception changed, and later, as the results of their visits began 
to appear in the relief of suffering, and the removal of sources 
of discomfort and disease, the change was still more marked. 
While in the early days of their work information was given 
to these officers most grudgingly, and the materials for their 
reports were obtained only after the most disagreeable and 
sometimes dangerous experiences, now they are welcomed, 
and treated with all respect and courtesy. 

Undoubtedly, during the first year of the existence of this 
department of the metropolitan government, the presence of 
cholera, with the vague dread which it inspired, had a powerful 
influence in recommending the measures adopted by the Board. 
When it became evident that the pestilence had actually reached 
the country, and was searching out the places where congenial 
surroundings should add to its power and promote its develop- 
ment, the efforts of the Board to anticipate its progress, and de- 
stroy everything that could nourish its strength, were warmly 
seconded, and an occasional summary exercise of authority 
was applauded; and it was in this emergency only that per- 
emptory orders were issued and promptly executed. 

The course of the epidemic corroborated the evidence which 
the history of previous ones had invariably afforded, namely, 
that tenement-houses offered by far the most favorable fields 
for the development and spread of the disease. The first vic- 
tim was an occupant of one in a conspicuously insalubrious 
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condition, and its immediate evacuation by order of the Board, 
and its prompt cleansing and disinfection, were followed by en- 
tire immunity throughout the season, although the occupants 
were allowed to return after a few days. This action, arbi- 
trary and usurping as it might seem, was cheerfully acquiesced 
in by the owner of the property, and the expenses attending it 
were defrayed without complaint. During the prevalence of 
the epidemic, each new case was treated in a similar manner, 
and even all the houses in the vicinity of the one infected were 
subjected to precautionary measures without giving rise in any 
instance to serious complaint. 

In all cases disinfectants were promptly and freely used, 
though necessarily at first in a somewhat experimental manner, 
owing to a lack of accurate knoWledge as to the peculiar power 
of disinfectants, the exact quantity required, the time for which 
it was necessary to subject articles to their action, and other 
practical details. It was therefore frequently thought best to 
burn soiled articles, especially beds, lest the disinfection should 
be slow or imperfect. 

A great variety of manufactured and patent disinfectants 
were brought before the Board or the superintendent. Many 
of these were of but little value, while those which were thought 
worthy of a trial were invariably found to depend for their 
efficacy upon the preponderance in them of some one or more 
of the well-known and long-tried disinfectants. A large quan- 
tity of chloride of lime, carbolic acid, sulphate of iron, and 
permanganate of potassa was therefore purchased, — all of 
them articles which abundant experience in hospitals civil and 
military, and in private practice, had proved to be most ef- 
fectual for ordinary disinfection, and the recent use of which 
abroad had given evidence of a probable efficacy in arresting 
the progress of cholera. Measures were at once adopted for 
the constant use of these agents, and a plan was put in force 
by which every case of cholera that could be discovered should 
be promptly investigated, the patient cared for, and every pos- 
sible advantage derived from disinfection. All persons were 
called upon to give intelligence at once, at the nearest police 
precinct station, of any case of supposed cholera coming under 
their notice. The officer in charge of the station-house was to 
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notify the nearest sanitary inspector, and it became the duty of 
the latter immediately to investigate the case, report its true 
character by telegraph to the central office, and render such 
professional aid, and, in cases proving to be cholera, direct 
such measures for preventing the spread of the disease, as 
might be necessary. The office of the superintendent was con- 
stantly open, and four inspectors were detailed for extra duty 
at night and on Sunday, two of them being at the office on 
alternate nights and Sundays. It was the duty of these off- 
cers to attend to any cases which might become known to 
them directly, or which might be referred to them from a pre- 
cinct station-house, when the officer in charge there had failed 
to find an inspector close at hand. It was also their duty to 
send disinfectants, when necessary. 

Under the direction of the Board, a disinfecting depot and 
laboratory were established in a building adjacent to the 
central office. The depot was placed under the immediate 
charge of a competent druggist. Several assistants were em- 
ployed ; and a sufficient number of horses and light covered 
wagons were purchased, and kept in a neighboring stable, ready 
for use at any moment. 

The laboratory was in constant operation for experiments in 
the use and combination of various disinfectants, and the men 
were instructed in their proper and faithful application. The 
officer in charge and his men lodged in the building; and the 
latter were organized into various squads or reliefs, for duty 
in successive portions of the twenty-four hours. This duty, 
as the season advanced, became very laborious, and often 
hazardous. 

The men were constantly visiting infected districts, entering 
the houses, and handling the bedding and clothes of cholera 
patients ; they were obliged to disinfect all bodies of those 
who had died of cholera, and frequently to place them in 
coffins and remove them to the morgue. The process of 
disinfection consisted in putting sulphate of iron, either in 
saturated solution, or dry, if used in wet places, wherever 
infectious matter had been deposited. All bedding and 
clothing soiled or used by the patient was boiled for two 
hours in a solution of permanganate of potassa, of the 
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strength of one ounce to five gallons of water, and then 
taken out and re-boiled in pure water. For purifying the at- 
mosphere of the room without incommoding the patient, 
chlorine was gradually set free by adding sulphuric acid to 
a mixture of binoxide of manganese and chloride of sodium 
(common salt). In addition to these measures, chloride of 
lime or Labarraque’s solution of chlorinated soda was scat- 
tered freely over the floors of the rooms and halls of the 
house. Dead bodies were washed in a solution of chloride 
of lime or chlorinated soda, and then packed in the coffins 
with chloride of lime. 

A large quantity of common lime and charcoal-dust was 
purchased, and used in the general disinfection of filthy locali- 
ties, without reference to the occurrence of cholera. A num- 
ber of horses and carts were hired, with a sufficient number of 
men to furnish each cart with one helper besides the driver, to 
distribute this material. The plan adopted was to pass through 
each street in the filthy parts of the city once a week, and in 
some instances twice, and sprinkle the disinfectants freely 
along the gutters and through the alleys and yards, and de- 
posit a certain amount in each garbage-box and foul cellar. 
Now and then a few cart-loads of sulphate of iron and chloride 
of lime were used in the worst places. At first the inhabitants 
misunderstood the proceeding, but it soon became popular and 
reccived their hearty co-operation. 

Additional instructions were issued to the sanitary inspectors 
“to immediately investigate any case of supposed cholera re- 
ported to them at any hour by any officer of the Metropolitan 
Police, to do what might be immediately necessary profession- 
ally, and give instructions as to the proper method of obtaining 
medical attendance from the dispensaries, or, if the case re- 
quired it, of gaining admission to hospital, and to furnish the 
necessary certificate.” They were at once to decide what was 
requisite in the way of disinfection; and if the parties were 
able to procure and employ the necessary articles themselves, to 
give them detailed instructions regarding the same, and make a 
reinspection ofthe premises six hours later to ascertain if their 
instructions had been carried out. In any case where the par- 
ties were unable to procure and employ the necessary articles, 
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the inspector was to apply at the nearest police station, and, 
through the officer in charge, telegraph to the office of the 
superintendent that disinfection was required at such prem- 
ises, giving the street, number, and room accurately. It 
was his duty then to reinspect after six hours and ascertain 
whether the proper measures had been taken, and to report 
his action at the office of the superintendent, in person, by 
telegraph, or in writing. 

The sanitary inspectors kept watch of every case of cholera 
investigated by them until either recovery or death took place, 
and then promptly reported the result to the superintendent, — 
in writing, if recovery, by telegraph, if death. The inspectors 
in the country districts were instructed to “forward to the 
office of the superintendent a written report upon each case 
of supposed cholera investigated by them, whether proved to 
be genuine or not, within twenty-four hours subsequent to said 
investigation.” The inspectors also made thorough examina- 
tion of premises where any cases of cholera occurred, and 
visited every family residing on or near such premises, in- 
quiring carefully for any premonitory symptoms resembling 
those of cholera, and, on finding such, giving advice, and, if 
necessary, treatment. This investigation extended through 
the whole block, and as much farther as the situation and 
circumstances required. These visits were repeated from 
time to time during the week or two following the occur- 
rence of any case, so as either to make sure that no second 
case was to appear, or, in the event of such appearance, to 
meet it promptly. 

The practical application of disinfectants was soon reduced 
to a simple system, which was followed in every case, and with 
apparently satisfactory results. Whenever a despatch was re- 
ceived at the central office that disinfection was needed at any 
house, men of the disinfectant corps, with a wagon loaded with 
the requisite material, were at once sent to the spot. The 
officers and men of the police foree were prompt in their co- 
operation, and the disinfecting men were usually at their 
work on the premises within an hour from the time at which 
the despatch was forwarded from the station-house. 

The plan of disinfection thus described gave entire satisfac- 
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tion as regards clothing and other immediate surroundings of 
the patient ; but frequently the recurrence of successive cases 
in tenement-houses showed that the power of such measures 
was too limited, and at an early date general fumigation of 
such buildings was resorted to, either with chlorine or sulphu- 
rous-acid gas. The process was this. All tenants were removed 
from the house, being allowed to take out nothing more than 
the clothing then upon them. All the windows and chimneys 
were closed. The gas was then set free in quantity,—if 
chlorine, by the addition of sulphuric acid to chloride of lime, 
— if sulphurous acid, by the burning of sulphur in large open 
pans supported by long iron legs. The men employed com- 
menced the process on the upper floors, and descended, leaving 
the pans in operation on the different floors, and finally closed 
the street-door. The house thus filled with the gas was left un- 
disturbed from eight to twelve hours. It was then opened and 
freely aired, and finally the tenants were allowed to reoccupy. 

After the subsidence of cholera, the plan of disinfection and 
cleansing was continued, though with less magnitude of appa- 
ratus, and applied to houses where the existence of fever of an 
infectious character was discovered, or the condition of which 
was found to be such as to impair the health of the occupants. 

The practice thus instituted and submitted to under the 
fear of contagion became, by an easy transition, a permanent 
custom. The tenement-houses, as well as other premises 
likely to be detrimental to the public health, remained con- 
stantly under the strict supervision of the Board, and subject 
to its authority, until, at the assembling of the Legislature 
in 1867, new and more extensive powers were given to the 
Board, and a tenement-house law was passed, which it is 
hoped will establish on a permanent basis improvements 
which might otherwise be but temporary. 

The control of small-pox by periodical inspections of all 
public schools and other educational institutions, and the vac- 
cination of the inmates, we need not dwell upon, and will only 
mention in passing. 

There is still great necessity for the regulation of occupations 
injurious to health, such as those followed by needle-women, 
tailors, bakers, printers, etc., whose work-rooms are generally 
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crowded and ill-ventilated, and whose modes of life, induced 
by the conditions under which they earn their livelihood, are 
in a high degree conducive'to disease, especially consumption. 

In several of the suits that the Board has been engaged in, 
having reference to the abatement of nuisances consisting of 
offensive odors, the question has been mooted as to what par- 
ticular odors are and what are not detrimental to health. We 
are convinced that the only consistent and philosophical posi- 
tion on this question is, that all odors are detrimental to health, 
— that is, that unadulterated atmospheric air is best adapted 
to preserve all the organs in a perfectly healthful condition, 
and that anything which impairs the absolute purity of the 
atmosphere must of necessity be deleterious. 

When, however, we consider the conditions under which a 
great city exists, the multitudinous necessities which attach to 
its traffic and its growth, we cannot expect that the atmos- 
phere which pervades it shall be absolutely pure; still, we 
must not lose sight of the principle that the odors which at- 
tend on the various life of the city are so many warnings of 
danger, and that it is incumbent upon us to watch jealously 
these warnings, and see to it that they do not reach an inten- 
sity beyond that demanded by actual necessity. 

The vast multitudes that throng the avenues of a metropolis, 
whose thoroughfares are bounded on either side by lofty ware- 
houses or dwellings, whose streets are tunnelled with sewers, 
the contents of which, made up of all the various débris of the 
growth and decay of the community, are poured into the rivers 
that wash its shores, whose buildings are illumined with gas, 
the manufacture of which must be carried on either within or 
close upon the city precincts, whose wharves are crowded with 
vessels from every foreign port, and whose population is made 
up in great measure of the surplus of every country of the Old 
World, cannot expect to breathe the bracing air of the moun- 
tains or the sea-shore. But they can expect, and should de- 
mand, that the impurities be reduced to the minimum that 
unavoidably attaches to the prosperity and progress of the 
city. To reach this point is the aim of the Metropolitan Board 
of Health. 

Epwarp B. Daron, M. D. 
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Art. I]1.— Tue Cuurcn anp RELIGION. 


Tue student of history finds in every period two diverging 
and frequently opposing currents of thought in respect to re- 
ligion, and those institutions intended for its support which 
are classed under the generic name of The Church. Without 
intending to criticise either of them by an appellation, one may 
be called the current of authority, the other of liberty. One 
is the expression of the tendency of the mind toward form, 
and the influence upon it of tradition, exhibited in creed, dog- 
ma, and superstition ; the other of its search for reality, sim- 
plicity, and independence of external control. In the past, the 
former has been the wider, and has seemed to be the stronger 
current; at the present day the latter has a growing force. 

“If we begin,” says a writer in a recent number of the 
“Pall Mall Gazette,” “by considering the Church as it was 
when it emerged from the Dark Ages, and was completing the 
conversion of the Northern barbarians, we cannot fail to see 
that it was then the great representative of whatever light and 
knowledge there was in the world. The clergy were, and 
were felt to be, the natural and rightful moral and intellectual 
leaders of the human race ; nor need it be denied, that, though 
the spirit of their rule was as narrow as was to be expected 
from the state of knowledge in those times, it was on the 
whole highly beneficial. How the clergy failed to keep pace 
with the growth of knowledge,—how they quarrelled amongst 
themselves as to the true character of the revelation of which 
they claimed to be the keepers,—how the laity took part in the 
quarrel, and examined into their credentials, and with what 
results, — how that part of human life which was to be regarded 
as the spiritual province of affairs was gradually narrowed, 
and the part which was to be regarded as the temporal prov- 
ince was gradually enlarged, are the principal subjects of 
modern history, the whole of which must be denied to be 
true by any one who really maintains, that, taken as a whole, 
the clerical view of life has been gaining, and the temporal 
view of life losing ground.” 

It is true, indeed, that the sacerdotal view, as it may be 
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called, of religion, and of the office of the Church, was never 
more ardently professed, and never more vigorously asserted, 
than it is in some quarters to-day. The Papal Encyclical of 
the 8th of December, 1864, and the accompanying Syllabus of 
opinions and doctrines which “ are altogether reprobated, pro- 
scribed, and condemned,” afford probably the most extreme 
instance of the extent of the claims now put forward by the 
adherents to the principle of authority in matters of religion. 
The 15th Article of the Syllabus condemns as a pernicious 
heresy the proposition, that “ Every man is free to embrace 
and profess the religion which he, guided by the light of 
reason, shall believe to be true.” The 24th Article denounces 
the -error, that “The Church has not the right to employ 
force”? ; a subsequent Article — the 47th — denies that “ Sei- 
ence ought to be exempt from ecclesiastical authority ” ; 
while the last Article of all reprobates the notion, that the 
Church “ ought to reconcile itself and compromise with pro- 
gress, liberalism, and modern civilization.” The whole Sylla- 
bus is, indeed, a denunciation of the principles most efficient 
in the progress of the world, and on which existing society is 
founded. 

The doctrines thus affirmed are not mere empty words; 
they are accepted by every genuine member of the Roman 
Church as truths necessary for salvation. Nor is the Papacy 
short-sighted in issuing what might seem a defiance @ [outrance 
to the enlightenment of society. Under this war-cry it gathers 
to its banners a host of zealots and enthusiasts, whose spirits 
are raised to the highest pitch by the sense of the impractica- 
bility of a peaceful composition with their opponents. 

Thus, in a volume of Essays written by members of the Ro- 
man Church in England, and edited by Archbishop Manning, 
which was published a few months since, and may properly be 
considered as an authoritative exposition of the opinions and 
temper of a large body of the most enlightened and devoted 
Catholics, we find much that indicates their absolute subjection 
to the doctrines of the Eneyelical. 

“The Church,” says one of these writers, “ we must never 
forget, is our infallible guide, not in faith only, but in morals 
also; and every single proposition of which right or wrong is 
the predicate is under her direct jurisdiction.” (p. 90.) 
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And again: “ The foul poison of worldliness has, ever since 
the Fall, overspread the whole moral world; and our one 
security from its infection is to sit ever at the Church’s feet, 
and listen to her voice, and make her utterances our one test 
and measure of human morality.” (p. 94.) 

“To speculation,” says another of these essayists, “the 
Church leaves within the limits of the Christian domain a 
wide and open space to move about in at will. To step over 
these boundaries is not liberty, but license ; it leads not to 
knowledge, but to confusion,—to darkness, and not to light. 
Hers is the hand ¢o appoint the paths and the boundaries, 
hers the controlling will, and hers the infallible judgment to 
allow the more or the less, to separate the sound from. the 
unsound, to define the true or the false. Her infallibility is 
man’s security ; it is not so much a yoke to the will as a light 
to the reason.” (p. 473.) 

It would not be difficult to find among recent writers belong- 
ing to various branches of Protestantism expressions which, 
though different in terms from those we have just cited, are not 
less absolute in the assertion of the existence of an infallible 
authority to which the intellect should be subjected in matters 
of religion, and of the necessity to salvation of the acceptance 
of certain doctrines or dogmas. 

The revival of the sacerdotal spirit, which is to be remarked 
in America as well as in Europe, is in fact a protest of the 
churches against the growing force, not of scepticism or irre- 
ligion, but of religion independent of ecclesiastical formularies. 
It is an indication, on the part of the churches of all denomi- 
nations, of a sense of common danger to their supremacy in 
the regulation of religion. The spirit of individual indepen- 
dence in religious no less and no otherwise than in secular 
affairs is gaining ground, and growing in distinctness and 
consistency ; and as the natural effect, the sacerdotal spirit for 
the time gains in intensity and eagerness. It is vigorous, 
because put on its defence, and driven to its strongholds. 

A complete statement of the historic causes of the decline 
in the power of creeds and churches would be a history of the 
intellectual development and social progress of modern times. 
But it is evident that two principles have been mainly instru- 
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mental, during the last century, in bringing about the existing 
condition of religious opinion, and it is difficult to say which 
has been most operative. It may perhaps be fair to assume 
that the decay of belief in creeds is due in large measure to 
the progress of science, and the application of the scientific 
method — the method of all true knowledge, that of induction 
from the facts of particular observation — to the investigation 
of religious truth; while the decline in the authority of the 
churches is due more especially to the progress of political 
liberty. Certain it is that the combined influence of these two 
principles upon the minds of enlightened men has wrought a 
change of which all are conscious in religious faith, opinion, 
and spirit, and one likely to produce results on human charac- 
ter and on social institutions which as yet can be but very 
imperfectly estimated. 

That point of progress has now been reached, when, for the 
first time in the history of civilization, it is not only free to a man 
to believe what he likes, but safe for him to profess what he 
believes. The time has come when not only the right of free 
thought in matters of religion, no less than in other matters of 
speculation, is generally allowed in society, but the propriety of 
free expression is almost equally acknowledged. The position is 
unexampled, and marks a definite era in the advance of civiliza- 
tion. ‘To put all opinions upon equal ground, so far as the right 
to hold and to express them is concerned, is the opening of a 
new order of things. ‘“ In modern times,” said Hume, writing 
a hundred years ago, “ parties in religion are more furious and 
enraged than the most cruel factions that ever rose from inter- 
est and ambition.” But Hume’s modern times are not ours. 
However active and bitter the spirit of intolerance may be in 
some quarters, or however “ irritated prejudice may oppose the 
gentle advent of new truth,” the general temper of society 
does not allow force or violence to be exerted to control 
opinion. The recognition of the inviolability of private judg- 
ment, and of the sanctity of individual belief, is gradually de- 
priving parties in religion of their fury, and rendering their 
manners as accommodating as those of parties in politics. Even 
those sects that hold to a creed which, if logically followed 
out, would require the persecution of its adversaries, are com- 
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pelled by the very constitution of society to relinquish the hope 
of enforcing conformity, and gradually learn to partake of that 
charity which is the direct growth of freedom of thought. For 
the influence of this freedom is to liberate men from conceit 
of opinion, from prejudice, from subjection to narrow and ex- 
clusive modes of belief; and whatever may be the disposition 
of those who shrink from claiming freedom for themselves, and 
who would, if possible, deny it to others, the free-thinker or 
liberal in. religion is required, if he would be consistent with 
his own principle, cheerfully to admit, not only the right of 
others to hold what opinions they may, but their equal claim 
to respectful treatment and moral equality. 

The establishment of the principle of freedom of opinion has 
thus not only a direct influence to increase charity, but also to 
bring about the only conformity which is desirable or practica- 
ble among men,—a conformity of moral intention and aim. 
As men learn that agreement of opinion on speculative matters 
is neither to be enforced nor to be desired, their efforts become 
more and more directed to the accomplishment of the com- 
mon ends the promotion of which is the main object of every 
form of religious faith, and to the development of that har- 
mony which is the ideal of society. To be still searching,” 
as Milton says, “ what we know not by what we know, still 
closing up truth to truth as we find it, this is the golden rule 
in theology as well as in arithmetic, and makes up the best 
harmony ; not the foreed and outward union of cold and 
neutral and inwardly dividea minds.” 

But it is not to be supposed that the charity which freedom 
promotes is allied to indifference, or to carelessness concerning 
the truth, or to a low regard to the consequences of opinion 
upon the character and moral disposition. On the contrary, 
the widest charity for the opinions of others implies no want 
of just confidence in our own, or of zeal in maintaining them. 
It teaches us, however, the limits within which alone zeal is com- 
patible with justice ; it modifies the methods adopted for the 
propagation of opinion, and substitutes in controversy the ar- 
mory of reason for the irrational weapons of force. Devotion 
to truth in freedom has a calming influence upon the temper, 
even in dealing with those who cling to what we esteem error 
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with a constancy such as truth alone has a right to claim, and 
who defend their convictions with a zeal which blinds them to 
the dictates of equity, and leads them to mistake pride of 
opinion for fidelity to principle. 

In saying these things one runs the risk of seeming to re- 
hearse truisms. But in such new conditions as those in which 
advanced religious thought now finds itself, there is need to en- 
force the application of truths which have been familiar in old 
relations, but which may be overlooked in their bearing upon 
present circumstances. 

And there is the more need to enforce the grace of charity 
as the best expression and proof of liberty, from the fact that 
the actual triumph of freedom is the result of a long and bitter 
struggle, from the passions of which we have not yet fairly es- 
eaped. Liberty has been born of strife ; and we, if not sore with 
wounds, are still covered with the dust of the battle, and still 
hot with the fight. And though liberty of thought is essen- 
tial to the progress of religion, — nay, in a sense, even to the 
existence of true religion, —the possession of liberty is not to 
be esteemed as the absolute acquisition of truth, but only as 
the means by which the continual search after truth is secured, 
and as an indispensable condition of such partial acquisition 
of it as is alone competent to man. 

Liberty substitutes the authority of the individual will, directed 
by sound reason, and enlightened by the moral culture which is 
implied in the very existence of free society, — liberty substitutes 
the authority of this enlightened and restrained will in place of 
every external authority of whatever claim or nature. But re- 
ligion has been commonly, indeed is still commonly, regarded 
as embodied in the churches. Even in the Christian world the 
ecclesiastical interpretation of Christianity has been so generally 
accepted that it is difficult for the mass of men to separate their 
notions of the spiritual teachings of Christ from the great system 
of ecclesiastical dogma and tradition with which they have be- 
come invested. In the decline of the power of the churches, 
and in the rejection of their authority, many consequently see a 
rejection of the authority of religion itself. But this is far from 
being the case. On the contrary, the increased sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, which is the direct effect of individual 
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freedom, leads rather to an increase of the religious sentiment. 
The formal religion of tradition and habit gives place to the 
vital religion, which is a new growth in each man’s soul, and 
the expression of his sincere devotion to the object which he 
acknowledges to have absolute claim over the whole of his 
life. 

The work which the Church (embracing under this generic 
name all its varieties) effected in past times for the progress of 
society, and for the maintenance of the religious spirit, was of 
inestimable worth. The authority of the Church was helpful 
to generations which were still in a childish period of develop- 
ment, as its authority is still helpful to that portion of society 
which partakes least in the general advance of intelligence, and 
consequently of capacity for intellectual freedom. And al- 
though the power of the Church is declining, it is still very 
strong even among the enlightened classes, through the in- 
fluence not only of the sentiments which its history and pre- 
tensions are fitted to inspire, but of those tender and sacred 
feelings naturally connected with the office it fulfils, with the 
religious associations of childhood, with the habit of worship 
within its walls, and with its solemn and consecrated symbols 
and forms. 

But so far as the most intelligent portion of society at the 
present day is concerned, the Church in its actual constitution 
is an anachronism. Much of the deepest and most religious 
life is led outside its walls; and there is a constant and steady 
increase in the numbers of those who not only find the claims 
of the Church inconsistent with spiritual liberty, but also find 
its services ill adapted to their wants, and regard it as failing 
to fulfil the most important functions which the constitution of 
modern society demands of it. 

For the Church, ideally considered, has still a place second in 
importance to no other social institution ; but it is hindered from 
occupying this place, not only by its claim to authority over the 
soul, and by the substitution of special systems of theology in 
place of the universal truths of religion, but by the vice inherent 
in its ancient constitution, and superstitiously transmitted to 
modern times, of sacerdotalism. This vice, which attaches to 
the most liberal scarcely less than to the most orthodox de- 
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nominations, steadily acts to diminish the value of the services 
of the Church, and its appropriateness to the existing conditions 
of intelligent moral, and intellectual life. The reason which 
once existed in the religious dogmas of Christendom for the 
elevation of the priesthood into a superior caste exists no lon- 
ger, outside of the Roman faith; but the Church still centres 
around the priest, the clergyman, or the minister. Instead of 
realizing the idea of a community bound together, not by the 
constraining tie of a creed, but by interest in the pursuit of 
common ends under the guidance of religion,—a community 
in which each individual should bear a responsible part, — it 
becomes more and more a simple assemblage of persons gath- 
ered to go through with certain formal ceremonies, the chief 
of which consists in listening to a man who is seldom compe- 
tent to teach. 

The Church is now mainly an institution for occupying the 
leisure hours of Sunday with what is called religious services. 
Undoubtedly many churches engage in work outside the walls 
of the church edifice ; but this work is rarely assumed to be 
necessary to the conception and existence of a church, and 
the functions of the pulpit are, at least in popular regard, its 
essential characteristic. 

But even accepting this low conception of the object for 
which a church exists, the churches, with few exceptions, fail 
to secure its fulfilment in a satisfactory manner. The modes 
of nominal worship, and the forms of thought traditionally 
familiar in the pulpit, are for the most part ill adapted, from 
their conventionality, formalism, and actual, though uninten- 
tional, impiety, to produce a good effect, or to supply the spirit- 
ual needs of an intelligent community. To men whose re- 
ligion is sincere, undogmatic, the result of serious personal 
experience and deliberate conviction, and to whom the fit ex- 
pression of religious thought and sentiment seems one of the 
highest and most difficult of intellectual efforts, the perfunctory 
manner and loose thinking common in the pulpit are scarcely 
tolerable. 

A writer in the London Spectator not long since gave the 
reasons why he did not go to church. They are such as in 
fluence many persons whose natures and lives are not less 
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religious than those of the most punctual attendants on church 
services. He says: — : 

“¢Church,’ as we use the word every week, implies an hour 
and a half of worship among other worshippers, and half an 
hour’s steady listening to a sermon, bad, good, or indifferent. 
I dislike both, though not from the same reasons. Prayer is 
not only sacred to me as an exercise, but I believe in the 
Divine response to it with a strength which would compel Pro- 
fessor Tyndall to set me down as a fool; but public prayer is 
merely a disagreeable formality. I do not pray, and cannot 
pray, with the prayers. I want in prayer to think my own 
thoughts, and use my own words, and do both at my own time, 
and be, above all, truthful before the Almighty ; not to plead to 
Him, for example, against sudden death, when I think it de- 
cidedly preferable to slow dying. The thoughts of those who 
framed the Missal, which we translated, are very noble thoughts, 
and | recognize their nobleness ; but they are not my thoughts, 
—are not like my thoughts at the time when they are uttered. 
No thoughts could be, if I had to say them twice over under 
two different sets of mental circumstances; and to say them 
every weck, under indefinitely changing pressures and expe- 
riences, gives me a feeling of hypocrisy. 1 have no objection to 
the services. Loftier ideas were never couched in words fitter 
to convey them; but when once learned by heart, their advan- 
tage for me is ended. They benefit as a psalm benefits, and I 
cannot pray a psalm. It is right to pray for all conditions of 
men, if I am feeling for all conditions of men at the moment ; 
but if 1 am not, it is an act of hypocrisy for which I am morally 
greatly the worse, and I can never make my thought and the 
Prayer-Book thought run together. I am wanting to pray for 
more light when the congregation is singing the Te Deum. 
That emotion of worship which mere association with multitudes 
also worshipping produces in some men I cannot feel. 1 ought, 
it may be, but I do not, not being by nature gregarious. I could 
pray in an empty church, or one of the Continental cathedrals, 
which give the mind a sense of solitude; but not in a crowd, 
still less in a crowd emitting intermittent murmurs, least of all 
in a crowd not praying its own thoughts. Chapel is worse than 
church. The thought is not mine any more than before, and is 
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expressed in far inferior words. Of course, if I believed asso- 
ciation in worship a duty, I should try to do it, however dis- 
agreeable ; but I do not. The object of worship is to establish 
a closer relation with the Almighty; and as this object is not 
attained by me in attending any external service whatever, 
whether of prayer or praise or commemoration, I stay away. 
Other people go, and benefit, as other people go to public meet- 
ings and benefit; but why should I be required to feel gre- 
garious worship healthful, any more than gregarious dis- 
cussion ? 

“Then there is the sermon. As to worship, my feeling is, I 
imagine, individual, or so far individual that there is little 
sympathy to be hoped for or feared, the majority of human 
kind feeling the electric influence of association. But about 
the sermon I am about to state honestly what I believe thou- 
sands of men feel secretly. I dislike good sermons just as 
much as bad. It is not the length, or the feebleness, or the 
mannerism of the speech which annoys me, as it seems to annoy 
most men who write about sermons, but the speech itself. I do 
not want to be lectured even by a great lecturer. I object to 
the usual basis of the very best sermon ever delivered in a 
Christian church,—that I am a great sinner, come there to 
help to be saved. I am not. Iam rather a good fellow, with 
a distinct purpose to lead a good life according to my lights, 
and a strong wish that it could be made, and I could be made, 
nobler and more efficient for the service of God and His 
creatures. If the preacher can help me towards that, I will 
go and hear him; but he never does, and never will do it. He 
tells me I have deserved hell, and shall have it, unless I go this 
way or that. I have not deserved anything of the kind; no 
decent bishop, who knew the whole truth, would inflict any- 
thing of the kind; my dearest friend would shrink with horror 
at the idea of imposing anything of the kind ; and God is better 
than any bishop, more loving than any friend. I want to get 
nearer Him, not to escape a doom I do not believe in; and I 
cannot get nearer by assenting in external act to ideas I at 
heart reject. That eternal preaching of selfishness as the 
highest impulse offends and annoys me till every sermon does 
positive harm. Better starve to feed Bethnal Green, than 
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starve to be released one’s self from all future sense of hunger. 
Then, be the preacher ever so good, he must, in each sermon, 
have one of three objects, —to state Christian doctrine, or 
illustrate Christian ethics, or warm his hearers’ hearts towards 
Christ and God,—must be either theologic or moral or 
emotional. I do not want his theology. In nine cases out of 
ten, I know three times or thirty times as much theology as he 
does. No doubt, in the tenth case he can teach me; but he 
would not do it in a sermon intended for babes and sucklings. 
If he would give me information about the things which worry 
me, the doubts whether law is not irreversible, whether God be 
the author or the exponent of the law, whether virtue and vice 
are not mental phenomena, whether all that we say or seem be 
not ‘a dream within a dream,’ he might do me good; but he 
will not do it, — is perhaps right in not doing it. . . . . Emo- 
tional preaching ought to do me good, no doubt; but the 
simple truth is, it does n’t. I am not warmed to religious feel- 
ing by a ‘splendid sermon,’ any more than I am warmed to 
political feeling by a splendid speech. It may be very wicked, 
but that is the simple truth. You might as well ask a deaf 
man to tremble under Handei’s ‘Israel.’ 1 belong to the 
Englishmen of the day. I have been trained all my life to 
dissect eloquence, and distrust sentiment, and dislike unction ; 
and the training tells on eloquence in the pulpit just as much 
as eloquence in the forum. I can no more be made into a 
Christian by Mr. Spurgeon than into a Radical by Mr. Bright. 
There is conceit in all that, bad conceit; but then, if every 
man said his thought, would not every man seem conceited ?” 

It is evident that this writer’s objections apply mainly to the 
Church as represented by the clergyman, and regarded as an 
institution for maintaining certain definite doctrines, and for 
supporting stated devotional exercises. This is no doubt in 
great measure the true character of the existing Church, and 
it is no slight misfortune alike to religion and to society that it 
should be so. The churches of the present day fulfil but a 
very small part of the legitimate functions of a church in so- 
ciety. They have no proper relation of sympathy with the in- 
telligence of the community. Its morality, no less than its 
religion, is in great measure independent of them. Habitual 
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attendance on church services, or even church membership, as 
it is called, affords no assurance of improvement in character 
or of advance in the religious life. 

Worship, the highest act of religion, is one of the professed 
objects for which the churches exist. But the worth of wor- 
ship depends on its sincerity, — on its being the genuine ex- 
pression of the spirit of the individual. Whatever convention- 
alizes or formalizes the act is an injury to the integrity of 
the spiritual nature. To go through with the forms of wor- 
ship, to profess to call upon God, if one is repeating words 
without a corresponding emotion, is an act of impiety; the 
windmill prayers of Thibet are to be preferred. It is not to 
be disputed that in all churches, of whatsoever name, and 
whatever be the forms they adopt, there is a tendency hard- 
ly to be resisted to this act of impiety. If we could divest 
the idea of worship from the formalism and unreality of 
its prevailing modes, if we could free ourselves from tradi- 
tionary sentiments and the delusions of superstitious observ- 
ance, and if, by exercise of imagination, we could vividly rep- 
resent to ourselves the real nature of the act, the purity of 
affection and self-concentration demanded by it, there is no 
one who would not be shocked at the character of the services 
usual in our churches, no one who would not feel how deep 
an injury they may inflict on the characters of those who un- 
thinkingly, but seriously, engage in them. 

It is, however, but a small number of those who attend 
church who really attempt to engage in worship. The larger 
part leave worship to the clergyman, and look to him not only 
to “ conduct,” but to perform the whole service. They throw 
the responsibility upon him, and do not ask as to the integrity 
of his emotions. The only thing required of him is the proper 
devoutness of manner. In substance, many of the prayers recit- 
ed in our churches, including those of the liturgies in common 
use, are expressions of unworthy conceptions, not only of the 
Divine attributes, but of human nature, and are devoid of that 
spirit which it is the object of true worship to cultivate and to 
utter. 

If the prayer be unmeaning or unworthy, the existing 
churches lose one of their chief professed raisons @étre. But 
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the defect in the portion of the services devoted to the forms 
of worship might be compensated in some degree by excel- 
lence in that portion of the ceremonies devoted to instruction 
or exhortation. It is not, however, to speak with disrespect of 
respectable men, to say that not one educated man in a thou- 
sand, and consequently not one clergyman in a thousand, has 
intelligence, culture, experience, imagination, sympathy, and 
humanity enough to qualify him to prepare one or two dis- 
courses a week for a single year, much more for a series of 
years, capable of benefiting an audience by the thought con- 
tained in them. In the absence of thought, a sermon may 
indeed be pervaded by a sentiment of a sort to affect benefi- 
cially minds susceptible of vague moral impressions, or it may 
deal with subjects fitted by association to awaken virtuous re- 
flection. But the common run of sermons derive whatever 
power they exert mainly from the superstition of authority 
which still attaches in the minds of the mass of church-goers 
to the office and dignity of the clergyman, — a tradition from 
times when the priesthood was not. only the most enlight- 
ened portion of society, but when the priest claimed to be in- 
vested, by virtue of his office, with a mystic mediatorial char- 
acter, and arrogated to himself not only the respect due to a 
teacher, but the reverence due to the minister of the judgment 
and mercy of the Lord. In the Church, as nowhere else at the 
present day, are to be found the still-flourishing relics of the 
childish elder world. But except in the Roman Church, —a 
church whose power lies in the special adaptation of its dogma 
and its forms to the needs of the ignorant and the childish, 
and to the temperament of those who are ruled by imagination 
rather than by reason,— a church which still performs by its 
very nature a most important function in society, and will con- 
tinue to perform it as long as great masses of men in civilized 
countries lie outside the pale of genuine civilization, in the ig- 
norance and childishness of the Dark Ages, 
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church, the real authority of the priest or the clergyman, so 
far as it claims to be a special divine grace inherent in the 
priesthood or the ministry, has almost passed away. Its 
shadow, however, remains, and the clergyman is very generally 
regarded with a vague reverence, such as is not accorded to a 
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lawyer or a schoolmaster, and his utterances often carry weight 
which their intrinsic value does not justify. 

But it is not merely on the supernatural side that the authority 
of the clergyman has declined. It has fallen off quite as much 
on the natural side. He is no longer a member of a class more 
enlightened than the rest of the community, and consequently 
authorized to instruct it. The school, the newspaper, and 
cheap books have not only superseded the pulpit as instruc- 
tors, they have raised the level of general culture, and have 
quickened the intellectual perceptions of the laity. More is 
demanded of the pulpit than of old. It is exposed to sharp 
competition. But the clergy are naturally slow to admit that 
their office gives them no title to teach, save as education, fac- 
ulties, and experience may fit them, in like manner as educa- 
tion, faculties, and experience fit other men, for the task. 

The education in theology which the clergy usually receive 
is, for the most part, not so much a discipline of the mind to 
qualify it for the investigation and statement of truth, as a 
training in the grounds of certain received opinions under a 
strong prepossession in their favor. Its methods are the op- 
posite of scientific. It has a tendency to unfit men to judge 
correctly of the nature of evidence, and the character of argu- 
ments founded upon it. As a body, at this time the clergy 
are not the best educated or the most intelligent men in the 
community ; and this is true, whether we regard general cul- 
ture, or that learning which might seem to belong specially 
to their profession. Even Biblical criticism owes more to lay- 
men, in this generation, than to clergymen; and in the de- 
bates which at present occupy all serious thinking men with 
regard to the ultimate positions of metaphysical science, the 
origin and test of moral ideas, and the very foundations of 
religious opinion, the clergy take no important part. It may 
be urged, indeed, that the work of instruction required of 
them is rather that of applying religious and moral truths to 
the practical affairs of life, than of discussing the speculative 
questions of moral or metaphysical science. But upon the 
justness of speculative opinions depends the propriety of the 
practical applications of truth; and ample illustration could 
be brought, were it not already within the cognizance of every 
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reader, of pulpit teachings opposed no less to good morals than 
to good sense. 

If we take the volumes published by the clergy of this 
country, for example, during any particular year, — volumes 
mainly of sermons, — we shall hardly find one of them which 
is a valuable contribution to thought, or which deserves even 
slight regard for its literary merit. There is hardly one of 
them which is an addition to literature,—not one of them 
with which the future will have any reason to concern itself, 
except nominally. The general shallowness of American cul- 
ture doubtless affords a partial excuse for the poverty of the 
productions of the pulpit. The clergy are neither supported 
by a high standard within their profession, nor stimulated by 
judicious criticism from without. So little is excellence ex- 
pected either in the substance or in the form of their work, 
that there is no longer any sarcasm in the use of the term 
“ pulpit argument” as synonymous with unsound reasoning, 
and “ pulpit rhetoric” as the designation of a feeble and stilted 
style. No doubt much of this is the result of the fact, that 
a work is required of the clergyman, by the custom of the 
churches, which only a man of exceptional ability could prop- 
erly perform. 

But it is not mere intellectual incompetence or exhaustion 
which vitiates pulpit literature. The worth of a sermon may be 
in depth and purity of sentiment, rather than in mental power. 
But the capacity to be genuinely in earnest is almost taken from 
the clergyman by his false position. He is not, while he re- 
mains in the pulpit, and assumes by so doing a professional 
authority, in harmony with his times. He is an anachronism, 
and more or less feels himself to be so. Habit and traditional 
association are the great pillars of the modern pulpit. They 
are strong and enduring supports; but they are giving way ; 
and when they fall, when at last the clergyman finds himself 
on the level of his congregation, standing on solid mother 
earth, he will find the inspiration which he now seeks in vain, 
and will gain a power more serviceable than that which is 
now slipping from him. 

The complaint is general in all the sects, that few young 
men of ability seek the ministry as a profession. This fact 
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is sometimes attributed to the superior attraction of other 
professions as means of winning distinction and wealth, and 
of thus satisfying the most common ambitions. But there is a 
deeper reason in the recognition by young men generally that 
the relation between the Church and the world is at present 
unsatisfactory, and that in choosing the ministry or the priest- 
hood as a profession they run the risk of finding themselves 
soon in a position in which there is little room for the free 
development of individuality, and which requires efforts and 
sacrifices of a sort which few men are capable of making 
without loss of mental vigor and moral sincerity. 

We should be greatly misunderstood, if we were supposed to 
underrate the value of the services which the clergy, even un- 
der their present disadvantages, render to society outside the 
walls of the churches. It is in the world that their functions 
are of chief worth. Their profession brings them in contact 
with men in intimate and domestic relations in a manner which 
enables them to be ministers of peace and charity and com- 
fort; they are called to the performance of difficult and deli- 
cate duties, and a large measure of self-denial and devotion and 
purity is required of them. It is this field of what we would 
gladly call pastoral duty, had not the phrase almost lost its 
sweet original significance under the formal associations that 
have invested it, which is the one that now needs to be chiefly 
cultivated, and in which the true work of the clergy is 
mainly to be done. Ecclesiastical services usurp the place 
of social duties, and the performances of Sunday exhaust the 
strength which the clergy require for the discharge of week- 
day labors. And we should be still more seriously misunder- 
stood, if we were supposed in these remarks to speak otherwise 
than in the real interests of the clergy themselves. It is because 
we desire to see the profession brought into harmony with the 
conditions uf modern society, and freed from the trammels 
which limit its usefulness and lower its character, that we set 
forth thus distinctly some of the more obvious evils which at- 
tend its actual position. 

And here the question naturally arises, How are these eyils 
to be remedied ? And this leads to the broader one, How is the 
Church to be regenerated, that it may take its true place, and 
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realize its legitimate object and ideal as an institution not less 
essential to the best order of society than the institutions of po- 
litical government are to the legal order of the State? It is not 
by destruction that this end is to be effected, but by slow and 
natural processes of modification and improvement. It is plain 
that the gulf must steadily widen between the churches and the 
real opinions and interests of the advanced section of the com- 
munity, — that the Church must become steadily more and more 
a mere decaying instrument for influencing the lower orders 
of society, and for affording to the refined class a respectable 
mode for the perfunctory fulfilment of certain recognized obli- 
gations to the name of religion, unless its spirit, methods, and 
organization be gradually and profoundly modified. No great 
social institution changes its form to bring itself into accord- 
ance with changed ideas by an easy rapid process. The 
wider the difference between the pri ples embodied in an- 
cient forms and those which seek embodiment in forms appro- 
priate to themselves, the longer and the more laborious is the 
period of transition. The Church of the past has rested on 
the principle of authority in matters of religion ; the Church 
of the future must rest on that of liberty. The opposition is 
complete, so far as principle is concerned ; but there is ground 
for peaceful transition in the common end of each, — the im- 
provement of mankind by bringing them to a stronger sense of 
duty, of the responsibility attaching to life, and to a clearer 
recognition of the claims of the spiritual nature of man. 

The exact process of change is not to be determined before- 
hand ; the forms in which the new ideas will take shape are 
neither to be prearranged nor predicted. It can only be as- 
serted in broad terms that they will be a natural growth, the 
expression of needs widely felt, and determined by the general 
constitution of society. The Church of the future is not to be 
moulded with set purpose. It must be the continually renewed 
product of the new thoughts and wills of each new generation. 
The Church which claims to be immutable, the same semper, 
omnibus, ubique, is a useless petrifaction, from which life and 
virtue have hopelessly departed. 

But a Church based on the principle of liberty may at least 
be conceived of, which shall exist, not in virtue of its exclusive- 
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ness, but as a natural human brotherhood, —a Church which 
shall embrace not only those attracted to it by considerations 
foreign to religion, by superstition or by fashion, by tradi- 
tion, custom, and association, —not only those who seek to lay 
down the privilege and responsibility of independent thought, 
or those who attend its services for the sake of amusement 
or excitement, or who know not how to express their respect 
for what the Church professes to represent otherwise than by 
regular attendance on its services, or who fancy that the ex- 
ample of church-going is one that has a good influence on the 
public at large ;—— a Church may be conceived of not only for 
such as these, but for all, with scope wide enough to embrace, 
and methods various enough to employ, the most enlightened 
and the least enlightened members of the community, the most 
religious and the least religious, the philosopher and the skep- 
tic, no less than the ignorant and the superstitious. 

Such an image as this at least may be formed of a Church 
in a society which recognizes the reality, the universality, and 
the unity of the religious sentiment, while acknowledging the 
diversity of religious opinion and of dogmatic affirmations. 
A faith seemingly little justified, indeed, by the appearances 
of the world may be required for confidence in such an 
advance in the moral and intellectual culture of man as shall 
render possible such an institution. But there are deeper 
lying grounds for this faith than superficial appearances afford. 

In such a community as that which is now growing up in 
the United States, — a community which began, as one of the 
old New England divines said, as “a plantation religious,” 
whose people “ bought the truth with realities,’ —a commu- 
nity whose political system rests upon moral principles, and 
whose nationality is founded in the doctrine of the equal moral 
rights of man,—in such a community, it is hardly extray- 
agant to anticipate that the Church will become actually, in 
a measure, what it is ideally, the natural instrument for se- 
curing those ends to the pursuit of which individuals in society 
are directed by the religious sentiment,.and which the political 
institutions of the State do not undertake to accomplish. The 
Church might thus become the complete expression, and afford 
the most effective organization of the moral order which un- 
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derlies the political system. A vast field of social and indi- 
vidual interests lies altogether outside of the reach of political 
government, and objects not less important to the general wel- 
fare than any over which the government has direct control 
are left to be secured by other instrumentalities, and by the 
use of other than legal means. The spontaneous action of in- 
dividuals, either separately or united in a community, is insuf- 
ficient to secure steady improvement. For this end there is 
need that the spontaneous effort should be confirmed, regu- 
lated, and directed by organization ; and the organization best 
fitted for the purpose is that of a free Church,—a Church 
existing as a natural human fellowship, its members bound to- 
gether simply by the spiritual tie of devotion to the highest good 
that each is capable of recognizing; claiming no authority, 
whether original or derived ; with no test of membership but 
that of interest in the common good; with no limits short of 
those of the community itself; organized so as to combine most 
effectively the separate good-will and the scattered efforts of its 
members ;— such a Church would appear to be an instrumen- 
tality by which society may accomplish those ends which lie 
without the province of its constituted government, and which 
the spontaneous efforts of individuals are incompetent to reach. 

Existing not as a close corporation, for the purpose, express 
or implied, of upholding any selfish ecclesiastical supremacies, 
of maintaining the fictions and traditions of dark and super- 
stitious times, of enforcing any doctrinal system, of restraining 
the free exercise of the reason of man in any department of 
thought, or of formalizing the expressions of religious senti- 
ment, but as a fellowship embracing all men as equal members 
within its ample and elastic fold, for the end of developing the 
religious character of the community, of inspiring and regu- 
lating active efforts for the improvement of man, it would 
apply the spirit of religion to the solution of the difficulties of 
society by methods and offices as various as the needs of men, 
and by services as various as their different temperaments, 
culture, experience, and desires ; it would form the channel 
through which the currents of beneficent impulse and action, 
now so greatly diffused and wasted, would flow into all parts 
of the body of the State. 
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While each individual in such a Church would have a recog- 
nized share of responsibility, and an acknowledged duty to his 
fellows, the clergy would be leaders and agents in every work 
of practical humanity, and would find their field of pastoral 
occupation enlarged in proportion to the narrowing of that of 
pulpit duty. 

Whatever of good or beauty or power legitimately belongs 
to the actual Church would inhere in greater measure in a 
Church which would neglect no means suited to the develop- 
ment of religious character and life, would be constrained by 
no formalities, and would not suffer itself to be deprived of the 
use of any rational mode of influence upon the sentiments and 
the imagination, or of appeal to the spirit of man. All art, 
every beneficent or beautiful form of life, would belong to it 
by right. Proceeding from a natural principle of growth by 
gradual evolution, and not springing from a violent revolution 
destructive of historic continuity, it would cherish all ancient 
and endeared associations, and would incorporate every ven- 
erable form consecrated by the experience of the race, leaving 
undisturbed every conviction, habit, nay, every prejudice as 
well, that did not interfere with the advance of society in the 
free inquiry after truth and the independent practice of religion. 
The social element in the life of this Church is so essentially 
predominant, that it must adapt itself to the weakness as well 
as to the strength of man, and must “ beware of sundering the 
sacred links which bind together the generations of men, and 
of rudely cutting off the solemn perpetuity of the religious com- 
monwealth.” ‘ The burning visions of a future brotherhood 
were inadequate without the support of a religious conscious- 
ness of what we owe to past effort.” 

Nothing can be more fruitless in speculations relating to so- 
ciety than a mere abstract ideal formed without reference to 
positive conditions, to practical needs, and to actual desires. 
So far only as the image of the Church which is here sketched 
conforms to these conditions can it possess any value as a view 
of a probable development. But whatever may be the worth 
of the conceptions here presented, there can be no legitimate 
question of the certainty of coming change in the relation of the 
Church to society, and of a development of religion as the fun- 
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damental element of progressive social life. The decline in ec- 
clesiasticism and sacerdotalism is the advance of religion, and 
implies the growth of the true Church of universal humanity, 
— the symbol and manifestation of the brotherhood of man. 
Such a Church is, indeed, already potentially existing, wher- 
ever men, discarding the old notion of religion as something 
external, to be got by special experience, as a system of dog- 
mas to be accepted, and of forms to be regarded, arrive at the 
true idea of religion as devotion — utter, absolute devotion — 
to whatever they know and feel to be best. It exists wherever 
the individual has learned that he has no private ends, — that 
for all he is, and all he desires, and all he does, he is responsi- 
ble to the community of which he forms a part, and which en- 
dows him with its united powers,—that possession conveys no 
absolute right to property, but that every man holds whatever 
he possesses, be it genius, faculties, opportunities, or lands and 
goods, not as owner, but as trustee, —and that the true worship 
of God consists in the service of His children, and devotion to 


the common interests of men. 
C. E. Norton. 


Art. III. —1. Pompeianarum Antiquitatum Historia, quam ex 
Cod. MSS. et a Schedis Diurnisque R. Avcusierre, C. 
Weser, efc., etc., que in publicis aut privatis Bibliothecis 
servantur, nunc primum collegit Indicibusque instruxit Tos. 
Fioretut. Neapoli. Vol. I. 1860. Vol. II. et Vol. III. 
Fase. 1. 1864. 8vo. 

. Giornale degli Scavi di Pompei. Pubblicato da Giuseppe 
Fiore.ut, Professore di Archeologia nella R. Universita di 
Napoli, Ispettore degli Scavi di Antichit& Napoli: Stam- 
peria della R. Universita Dall’ Anno 1861, in Quaderni 
mensuali, con Tavole esplicative del Testo. 

8. Pompeji in seinen Gebiuden, Alterthiimern, und Kunst- 
werken, fiir Kunst- und Alterthumsfreunde dargestellt von 
J. Overneck. Zweite vermelrte Auflage mit iiber 300 II- 
lustrationen. Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann. 
1866. 2 Biinde. 8 0. pp. xviii., 346. ix., 261. 
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4. Pompeii: Its History, Buildings, and Antiquities. By 
Tuomas H. Dyer, LL. D., of the University of St. Andrew’s. 
With a Map and nearly three hundred Wood Engravings. 
London: Bell aud Daldy. 1867. 8vo. pp. xvi., 579. 

5. Pompéi et les Pompéiens. Par Marc Monnier. Paris: 
L, Hachette et C*®. 1867. 16mo. pp. 272. 

6. Graffiti de Pompéi. Inscriptions et Gravures tracées au 
Stylet, recueillies et interpretées par RapHaet Garrucct, de 
la Compagnie de Jésus, Membre résidant de l’Académie 
d’Herculanum, etc. 2° Edition augmentée. Paris: Ben- 
jamin Duprat. 1856. 4to. pp. viii, 104. Avec Atlas 
de 32 Planches. 


Tue bibliography of Pompeii is exceedingly rich and volu- 
minous. The first really important works on the subject were 
the large folio in nine volumes, entitled, Le Antichita di Erco- 
lano e Pompei, published at Naples between 1755 and 1792, and 
Martini’s Das gleichsam Auflebende Pompeji, which appeared 
at Leipsic in 1779. Since that time the literature of every 
European nation has been annually enriched by tomes and 
monographs illustrating the exhumed city. The genius of 
the romancer has also supplemented the erudition of the anti- 
quary, and, by a touch with his magic wand, has been able to 
reanimate the ruins, and 

“ create a soul 
Under the ribs of Death.” 
Those who may prefer their archeology in infinitesimal doses 
*‘ sugar-coated ” with fiction will find their taste gratified in 
Bulwer’s popular story, in the “ Arria Marcella” of Théophile 
Gautier, and in the “ Pompei ”’ of Signor Vecchi, recently issued 
by Botta, at Turin. The principal English works are Sir William 
Gell’s “ Pompeiana,” in two series of two octavo volumes each, 
and Donaldson’s “ Pompeii illustrated with Picturesque Views,” 
with engravings by Cooke. These publications, although the 
result of careful and original researches, do not contain any 
discoveries later than the year 1826. Owing also to the puer- 
ile jealousy of Neapolitan officials towards foreign archeolo- 
gists, these volumes were prepared under peculiar difficulties, 
and are therefore less complete than they might otherwise have 
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been. Under the Bourbon rule, antiquities, like everything 
else in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, became the monopoly 
of a “ring.” Even Sir William Gell, although a resident of 
Naples and a member of the Academy, was strictly forbidden 
to make the least sketch, measurement, or other memoranda of 
the excavations ; and this prohibition was finally extended to 
the collections in the Museum. 

The great authority on the architectural remains of Pompeii, 
comprising tombs, public and private edifices, and all sorts of 
structures, is the large folio of Mazois, entitled Les Ruines de 
Pompéi, ete., 4 vols., Paris, Didot, 1812-1838. It contains 
one hundred and ninety-three plates, and embraces the results 
of the excavations from 1757 to 1821. The author lived at 
Naples during the reign of Murat, and enjoyed the patronage of 
Queen Caroline, who took a lively and generous interest in his 
antiquarian labors. His restorations of ancient buildings are 
invaluable to the student of Roman architecture. After the 
death of Mazois, in 1826, his work was continued by Gau. 
An Italian work of great magnificence is Niccolini’s Le Case 
ed i Monumenti di Pompei, Napoli, 1855. The text is confided 
to several scholars of acknowledged ability, and is amply illus- 
trated by cuts, plans, and chromo-lithographs. More than 
thirty numbers in folio, at fifteen franes each, have already 
appeared ; and the work is but little more than half finished. 
The genuine bibliophile will certainly desire that it may be 
completed only with the entire disinterment of the buried city. 
Zahn, Ternite, and Raoul Rochette are the fullest and most 
accurate sources of information as regards the paintings and 
mural decorations of Pompeii. 

We have no space to specify all the monographs that have 
been published on particular subjects, such as Quaranta on 
mosaics, Avellino on pictures, Ancora on sculptures, Savenko 
on surgical instruments, Millin on tombs, &c. Some concep- 
tion of the multiplicity of these separate studies may be de- 
rived from the fact that the single mosaic representing the 
Battle of Issus, which was discovered in the house of the 
Faun, October 24, 1851, called forth dissertations from Bernar- 
do, Niccolini, Quaranta, Avellino, Vescovali, Fea, Sanchez, 
Jannelli, Marchand, Quatremére, Schreiber, Welcker, Miiller, 
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Gervinus, and a host of Italian, French, English, Russian, 
Swedish, and German artists and antiquaries too numerous 
to mention. The most valuable of such special contributions 
may be found in the Bulletino Archeologico Napoletano, es- 
tablished by Avellino in 1843, and subsequently conducted 
by Signor Minervini ; * in the Memorie della Reale Accademia 
Ercolanese di Archeologia di Napoli, commenced in 1822, and 
forming nine quarto volumes ; and in the Annali dell?’ Istituto di 
Corrispondenza Archeologica, published alternately at Rome 
and Paris, from 1829 to 1857. In this connection we may 
also refer to the elder Niccolini’s Museo Borbonico, in fifteen 
volumes of very unequal merit, but furnishing, on the whole, 
a peculiarly rich and useful repertory of antiquities. 

The works whose titles we have placed at the head of the 
present article embody the most recent results of the Pompei- 
an excavations. The most full and comprehensive of these is 
without doubt the Historia of Fiorelli, which stands first on 
our list. It is not so much a well-digested history as a vast 
storehouse of historical materials, a careful and complete 
compilation of the official records of Pompeii, from its res- 
urrection in 1748 to the year 1860. Nothing is omitted ; 
the discovery of a nail or a fragment of common pottery is 
as conscientiously noted as the exhuming of the finest fresco 
or the most beautiful statue. To the archeological student 
this work is indispensable ; it is unfortunate, however, that the 
author has not yet found leisure to add the promised Com- 
mentarius perpetuus and Indices locupletissimi, whereby its peru- 
sal would be facilitated, and its practical value greatly enhanced. 
Immediately after the revolution of 1860, by which the union 
of Naples with the Kingdom of Italy was effected, Fiorelli 
was appointed Inspector of the Excavations. On the last day 
of July, 1861, he published the first number of the Giornale 
degli Scavi, which may be regarded as substantially a continu- 
ation of the Historia, and contains not only an exact register 
of the number and quality of the objects and edifices discov- 
ered, con la pit minuta descrizione di tutte le paxticolarita del 
loro rinvenimento, but also excellent engravings of the best 








* The publication of this journal was resumed by Minervini in 1860, under the 
title of Bulletino Archeologico Ita’ ano, but survived only two years. 
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paintings and statues, as well as literary and critical disquisi- 
tions on various matters pertaining to the history, bibliography, 
and archeology of Pompeii. The Giornale was published month- 
ly during the first year of its existence, but since then it has ap- 
peared only irregularly and at long intervals. We have been 
unable to procure any very recent numbers, and fear that this 
valuable serial has been brought to a premature conclusion. 
Overbeck’s Pompeji is a new and enlarged edition of a work 
which was originally issued in 1856. At that time the author 
had never visited the place of which he wrote, and. was conse- 
quently obliged to “evolve from his consciousness” many 
things that are more clearly understood when discerned with 
the bodily eye. An “ autopsy of the ruins of Pompeii” has 
corrected the errors and remedied the inevitable imperfections 
of the first edition, and given us a book which in fulness, 
compactness, and accuracy of scholarship is decidedly superior 
to any other work extant. The first volume treats of the his- 
tory, topography, and public and private buildings of the ancient 
city ; the second volume discusses the shops, tombs, furniture, 
weapons, implements, inscriptions, and works of art. The 
chapters on the fine arts are the most complete and satisfactory 
that we have read on this subject. Of course, the acknowl- 
edged Hauptquellen, from which Overbeck has largely drawn 
for the purpose of supplementing his personal observations, are 
the Historia and the Giornale of Fiorelli. Dr. Dyer’s volume 
is the revision of a work published nearly forty years ago by 
the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” The re- 
daction shows marks of haste, and there still remain many de- 
fects and unpardonable blunders, especially in the interpreta- 
tion of inscriptions. The account of recent excavations is 
also very meagre, and the illustrations are, from an artistic 
point of view, far inferior to those of Overbeck. Nevertheless 
it is as yet the best book on the subject accessible to the Eng- 
lish reader. The very entertaining booklet of Mare Monnier 
is well characterized by himself as un petit livre exact et con- 
sciencieux, a la portée de tout le monde. The substance of it 
first appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes for September 1, 
1863, and was expanded into a volume two years afterwards. 
The present edition is rendered additionally attractive by illus- 
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trations. Garrucci’s Graffiti de Pompéi, although published 
twelve years ago, is still the most recent and most comprehen- 
sive treatise on this class of inscriptions. Overbeck, however, 
accuses Garrucci not only of false readings, (which in a branch 
of paleography so difficult and obscure are almost unavoida- 
ble,) but also of intentional forgeries and interpolations. An 
exposure of the supposititious and untrustworthy character of 
Garrucci’s cursive inscriptions is promised by Dr. Karl Zange- 
meister in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. Whether 
these grave charges can be substantiated remains to be seen. 
We must not forget, meanwhile, that antiquaries are a jealous 
folk and excessively prone to mutual recriminations. We have 
no means of testing the correctness of Garrucci’s facsimiles, 
although we have observed occasional discrepancies between 
them and his transcriptions. The first half of the quarto is 
devoted to a learned and ingenious discussion of the history of 
graffiti, the origin of alphabets, and other recondite questions of 
epigraphy. — We hope the general reader will pardon us for 
dwelling thus long on the rather dry subject of Pompeian bib- 
liography, in consideration of the possible value which our 
suggestions may have for those who wish to make more ex- 
tended investigations, and would be grateful for any indications 
of the best and most available sources of knowledge. 

The origin of Pompeii goes back and is lost in the misty re- 
gions of mythology. Like Herculaneum, its neighbor and 
companion in misfortune, it was believed to have been founded 
by Hercules ; and, according to Solinus, surnamed Grammati- 
cus, was so called in honor of that hero’s feats in freebootery, 
and especially in gratitude for the long procession (ro) 
of stolen kine which he brought from Spain to Italy. A more 
credible as well as more creditable etymology is the word 
Twoptreca, Signifying arsenals or storehouses. The place was 
doubtless so named because, being situated on the Sarnus, once 
a navigable stream, but now shrivelled into an insignificant riv- 
ulet, it formed a common entrepét and emporium for the adja- 
cent country and the more inland towns. Its position was 
not only very convenient for a commercial mart, but under the 
Roman Empire it was also a favorite resort of the vast con- 

_course of people who flocked to Campania in search of health 
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and recreation. Its environs were dotted with elegant coun- 
try-seats, some of which were built high up on the verdant 
slopes and wooded summit of Vesuvius, five or six miles dis- 
tant. Livy and Florus speak of its harbor as a magnificent 
naval station. The country round about is a broken plain, al- 
most wholly encircled by a belt of picturesque mountains, and 
open only to the west, whence it receives the cooling breezes 
of the Mediterranean. The fruitfulness of this volcanic region 
has been celebrated for more than twenty centuries. The pul- 
verized lava mingled with earth and ashes forms a generous 
soil, which nourishes luxuriant vineyards and groves of olive 
and mulberry trees. Fifty years before the Christian era, the 
geographer Strabo praised the excellence of its oil and grain, 
and Horace immortalized in verse its noble Falernian and Mas- 
sican wines ; and in our own day the sunny hills of Campania 
are famous for their Lacrima Christi, the nobilissima ven- 
demmia which the Italian poet Chiabrera eulogizes as 


“ Tl vin che sovra gli altri il cuor fa lieto.” 


Art also, and the wealth of Roman patricians, had embellished 
Nature by adorning the landscape with splendid villas. The 
walls of these rural palaces lined the coast for many miles ; and 
the neighboring heights were crowned by less pretentious, but 
more substantial abodes, erected by such solid men of Rome as 
Marius, Pompey, and Cesar ; so that, in fact, the whole shore be- 
tween the promontories of Minerva and Misenum presented the 
appearance of a vast and almost continuous city. 

It is not surprising that Pompeii, situated in the midst of 
so much beauty and fertility, was the favorite retreat of many 
distinguished men. Here Cicero had a charming villa, which, 
in one of his letters to Atticus, he associated with the more 
celebrated one at Tusculum,— Tusculanum et Pompeianum 
valde me delectant. In this delicious retirement he composed 
his treatise De Offciis, and wrote a discourse on public affairs. 


“ Here whilom ligg’d the Zsopus of the age,” 


Phedrus, the fabulist, when he fled from the persecutions of 
Tiberius and Sejanus. The Emperor Claudius, too, had a de- 
lightful maison de plaisance at Pompeii, where he lost his son 
Drusus by a singular serio-comic accident. The youth was . 
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amusing himself by throwing pears into the air and catching 
them in his mouth as they fell; unfortunately, one of them 
went too far, and choked the imperial gamin. The street ur- 
chins of Naples do the same trick now ; but they use figs, which 
are much safer. Seneca also passed his early years here, and, 
in his letters to Lucilius, recalls the beautiful reminiscences of 
this period of his life. And finally, it was here that Herod 
Agrippa, a nephew of the last king of Judza, lived, and perished 
with the destruction of the city itself. 

This catastrophe, which occurred on the 24th of Au- 
gust,* in the year 79 of the Christian era, seems to have 
given little or no warning of its approach. Sixteen years 
before, it is true, a violent earthquake had shaken the most 
solid foundations and overthrown many houses and temples. 
The inhabitants had then fled, and some never returned to 
the treacherous soil of Campania. But the great majority 
of them soon forgot their terror, and were now engaged in 
rebuilding their dwellings, and restoring their paintings and 
statuary. The magistrates even took advantage of the ruin 
wrought by the earthquake, and resolved not only to recon- 
struct, but also to rejuvenate the city. Oscan and Grecian 
art gave place to Roman taste. The pseudo-Corinthian archi- 
tecture of the age of Nero was being substituted for the old 
Italic style, so that, by this process of renovation, many of 
the primitive and most precious monuments perished. Work- 
men were busy in hewing columns for the elegant neo-Doric 
peristyle of the Forum ; others were engaged in cutting slabs of 
lava with which to renew the worn-out pavements. All traces of 
this sudden convulsion were being rapidly hidden from the eyes, 
and all thoughts of it were vanishing. Vesuvius had never 
excited any fear, for it was silent, and within the memory of 
man had never shown signs of activity. Martial (Ep. De 
Vesuvio Monte, 1V. 44) praises the luxuriance of its vege- 
tation, the exquisite beauty of its flowers, and its vine-clad 





* The best-authenticated MSS. read Nonum Kalend. Septemb., although others 
have V//I. Kal. Septemb., and others still 7/7. Non. Novemb. The last date is adopt- 
ed by Fiorelli, Giorn. degli Scavi, 3 e 4, p. 92: il novembre, mese in cui sepolta Pom- 
pei. But we do not know where Monnier gets his authority for writing /e 23 novem- 
bre; it seems to be a confusion of the different readings, 
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slopes, “more dear to Bacchus than the hills of Nysa.” 
Strabo described its summit as a truncated cone, with deep 
hollows in its dark, porous rocks, “ which look as if they had 
been formerly fretted by fire.” Vitruvius, Diodorus Siculus, 
and Plutarch bear the same testimony. It is evident that the 
volcano was thought to be extinct ; there was not even a tradi- 
tion that it had ever been eruptive; the only record of the 
fact was written in the soil of the mountain itself. 

But the illusions of security in which the Pompeians in- 
dulged only rendered their. mpending doom more terrible. 
The first premonition of disaster was a vast column of smoke 
and vapor which seemed to rise from the top of the mountain. 
This “ pillar of cloud ” was seen about one o’clock in the after- 
noon. Pliny, the celebrated naturalist, was at that time com- 
mander of the Roman fleet stationed at Misenum. Prompted 
by scientific curiosity, as well as by a humane desire to rescue 
the unfortunate inhabitants, from whom he received urgent ap- 
peals for help, he ordered the galleys to put to sea. As he ap- 
proached the belching volcano, the ashes and cinders fell thick- 
er and hotter into the ships, which were also in danger of 
stranding, on account of the upheaval of the land and the re- 
treat of the waters. But he finally succeeded in reaching Sta- 
biz, where he found the people in the utmost consternation, not 
daring to remain in their tottering houses, but running about 
in the open fields with pillows on their heads, as a protection 
against the showers of stones that filled the air. He did what 
he could to encourage and assist them, but in the effort lost his 
own life, either‘ by suffocation or apoplexy. Meanwhile his 
nephew, the younger Pliny, had remained at Misenum, and to 
him we are indebted for a graphic description of the eruption, 
in two letters addressed to his friend the historian Tacitus. 
He compares the column of vapor to a gigantic Italian pine 
which overshadowed the earth with its spreading branches. 
Sometimes this colossal tree, with its trunk of blackness and 
its boughs of fire, waved to and fro as it was driven by gusts 
of wind, and flashed into a sudden foliage of green and bluish 
flames. Again it assumed a dull reddish glow, and then grew 
“dark and spotted as it was more or less impregnated with 
earth and cinders.” This phenomenon was followed by show- 
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ers of hot pumice-stones, emitting stifling fumes; after which 
came spouts of boiling water, that mingled with the ashes, and 
flowed down the mountain-side in streams of steaming mud, 
coursing through the streets, pouring into the innermost recess- 
es of the houses, and wrapping everything in its pitchy folds. 
The burning pumice-stones were so light that they were driv- 
en and drifted by the wind. Imagine a furious snow-storm in 
which each flake is a flame! Scorched and blinded, suffocated 
by sulphurous exhalations, or struck down by falling cinders, 
multitudes perished miserably by the highways and on the sea- 
shore. The dense darkness, “ like that of a room when it is 
shut up and all the lights extinguished,” continued, according 
to Pliny, for three days. At Rome, the earth trembled, and 
the sun was overclouded ; in Sicily the rain fell in scalding 
drops ; and some of the ashes were borne to Africa, Syria, and 
Egypt. Finally a dim light appeared, like that of the moon 
laboring in eclipse. It sufficed to reveal the fact that Pom- 
peii had been buried under masses of cinders and volcanic mud. 

There is conclusive evidence that many of the inhabitants 
returned to the ruins of their homes to dig for the treasures 
which they had abandoned in their flight. Many of the poor- 
er class even erected dwellings near the same site, and thus a 
little village sprang up, bearing the same name. This little 
burgh existed till A. D. 472, when it was also destroyed by an 
eruption. Its position is indicated on a map prepared at Con- 
stantinople towards the close of the fourth century, and pub- 
lished at Augsburg by Peutinger in the year 1598. This cir- 
cumstance has led Laporte-Dutheil, the Abbé Ignarra, and other 
antiquaries, to maintain that Pompeii was not wholly covered 
up in the year 79, but was repaired and continued to be inhab- 
ited till the eruption of 472. The origin of this misconception 
is obvious. In like manner, a monkish chronicle quoted by 
Fiorelli (Gior. d. Seavi, 2, p. 57) states, that, in the year 838, 
Sicard, prince of Benevento, with a view of preventing a dis- 
embarkation of the Saracens, encamped in Pompeio campo, 
qui a Pompeia, urbe Campania nunc deserta, nomen accepit. 
It is probable that the writer had in mind the modern village 
rather than the ancient city. 

The Emperor Titus thought seriously of exhuming and re- 
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building the ancient town, and commissioned two Senators to 
examine the ground. But the labor seemed so formidable to 
these dignitaries, that they reported adversely to the project, 
which was therefore abandoned. Nevertheless, for more than 
a century afterwards, researches continued to be made for the 
recovery of jewels and works of art; and Alexander Severus 
caused many statues and marble columns to be transported 
from Pompeii to Rome, for the purpose of adorning the 
Alexandrian Baths and other public edifices of the metropolis. 
Gradually, however, even these spoliations ceased ; a rich soil 
of vegetable mould and disintegrated lava accumulated on the 
volcanic deposits, and the vine, the olive, and the mulberry 
flourished above the city of the dead. 

But if Vesuvius destroyed Pompeii, it also preserved it. It 
saved it from the violence of time and the vandalism of man. 
It kindly shielded it from all the barbaric hordes and devastat- 
ing armies that have overrun Southern Italy during the sev- 
enteen centuries which separate the reign of Titus from that 
of the Bourbon Charles Lil. It has preserved it, too; in an- 
other peculiar sense, to appreciate which we must remember, 
that, whilst Herculaneum was buried under lava that has be- 
come so hard as to render all excavations extremely difficult, 
Pompeii was overwhelmed first and chiefly by vast quantities 
of white or whitish-gray pumice-stones, called dapilli, of irreg- 
ular shape, and varying in dimensions from the size of a small 
pea to two or three inches in diameter. Then followed torrents 
of volcanic mud, formed of mingled ashes, pozzuolana, and 
water, and known as /ava bavosa, or froth-lava. These mate- 
rials lie in regular and well-defined strata, and cover the city to 
the depth of from twenty-five to thirty feet above the pavement 
of the streets. According to Overbeck, the lowest stratum 
(/apilli) is about five sixths of the thickness of the whole. 
Above this is a layer of lava bavosa a little more than two 
feet thick, over which, in process of time, a fine arable mould 
has accumulated, now bearing corn, lupines, and a variety of 
trees.* 





* Sir William Gell, in the first series of his Pompeiana (Vol. I. p. 9), and Gugli- 
elmo Bechi, in the first volume of the Museo Borbonico (Appendix, p. 10), give 


more complicated analyses of vertical sections of the volcanic deposits. But Over- 
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Fire was not, as is commonly supposed, a prominent agent in 
the catastrophe. The lapilli, though hot enough in some cases 
to affect the color of the walls with which they came in contact, 
changing red into yellow, and blue into green, did not produce 
ignition, except in a few instances. Nor is it true, as has 
been stated by a recent writer, that “ some of the strata of vol- 
canic substances above the ruins came from subsequent erup- 
tions.”” The most careful examination has failed to find the 
slightest trace of vegetation between the different strata, —a 
clear proof that they all originated in the eruption of A. D. 79. 
Here and there, to be sure, is a thin layer of bluish lapilli, cover- 
ing vestiges of carbonized plants, and evidently ejected from the 
mountain at a later period ; but it contributed so little to the 
general result, that it is not worth taking into the account in 
estimating the depth to which Pompeii was first buried. The 
lava bavosa deposit is especially interesting from the fact that 
it soon hardened about all the objects which it covered, and 
thus formed a perfect mould, in which there remains a delicate 
impression of things that have long since perished. Articles 
of furniture, wooden doors and carvings, the forms and feat- 
ures of human beings, and their expressions of countenance in 
the agony of their terrible death, even the fashion and texture 
of their garments, have all imprinted themselves in this black, 
indurated mud, and thus left us an indelible and impartial ree- 
ord of the manner in which the inhabitants both lived and 
died. 

The number of persons that perished seems to have been 
a very small proportion of the population. The statements 
of ancient writers on this point are greatly exaggerated. 
Dion Cassius says that the people were overwhelmed while 
sitting in the theatre ; but the excavations have brought 
to light no human remains there, except a few skeletons 
in the amphitheatre, probably of gladiators slain, or too se- 
verely wounded to save themselves by flight. It was prin- 
cipally those who took refuge in the houses and cellars, 
around the altars of the temples, or under the arcades of pub- 





beck’s description is certainly true of the present excavations, and also corresponds 
to the report of Signor Arditi (the most trustworthy of the former directors) for 
February 28, 1809, as published in Fiorelli’s LZistoria, I. 227. 
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lic buildings, or whom cupidity tempted to linger for the pur- 
pose of securing their own or others’ treasures, that were the 
victims. As nearly as can be ascertained from the very imper- 
fect records made of such discoveries by the earlier directors, 
between six and seven hundred bodies have been already found ; 
and in the comparatively small space exhumed by Fiorelli 
since 1861, forty skeletons of human beings have been disin- 
terred, besides those of two horses and several goats, dogs, and 
cats. As about one third of the city is now uncovered, it may 
be estimated that at least two thousand persons, or one tenth 
of the inhabitants, lost their lives. 

Some of the details of these discoveries, contained in the 
journal of the excavations, are extremely curious and inter- 
esting. Thus we read, that, on the 30th of August, 1787, 
a human skeleton was found in the corridor of a house 
which the voleanic matter had not penetrated, but had so 
completely closed up by obstructing the doors that escape 
was impossible. Here the wretched man lived in utter dark- 
ness, we know not how long. It is a significant circum- 
stance, that his bones, instead of lying in one place, were 
scattered about the apartment, and showed marks of having 
been gnawed. Near them lay the undisturbed skeleton of 
adog. It is evident, therefore, that the brute had not only 
survived his master, but had also eaten him. In a shop con- 
nected with the public baths, not far from the forum, were also 
found two skeletons of persons who had died in each other’s 
embrace. They were both in the freshness of youth, and of 
different sex. The affecting spectacle excited an unwonted ef- 
fusion of sentiment in the antiquarian bosom, and the bony 
twain were christened The Lovers. On the 14th of June, of 
the same year, eight skeletons were found under the ruins of a 
wall, and in May, 1818, another skeleton was discovered near 
the Temple of Jupiter, crushed by a marble column; thus 
proving conclusively that the eruption was accompanied by an 
earthquake. In the Temple of Isis, also, were discovered the 
remains of several priests, with chicken-bones, egg-shells, wine- 
goblets, and other indications of a banquet on a table near 
them. One of them had seized a sacrificial axe with which to 
effect his escape, but sank down exhausted, or probably suffo- 
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cated by the mephitic vapor, before accomplishing his purpose. 
The statement made by several writers, and reiterated by M. 
Monnier and Dr. Dyer, that the said priest actually cut his way 
through two walls, is entirely erroneous ; the walls do not ex- 
hibit any traces of such operations. Tradition tells of another 
priest who lay in the centre of the adjacent Forum triangulare. 
This man, whom Bulwer calls Calenus, was said to have been 
carrying off some of the rich silver furniture of the temple 
when death overtook him. As the Journal makes no mention 
of this circumstance, the reader will receive the account cum 
grano salis. 

In former times, when the excavations were not conducted as 
conscientiously and scientifically as they are now, such roman- 
tic fictions were very current, and easily crept into the books of 
travellers. Many of them are the inventions of the ciceroni 
and custodi, who infested the ruins under the old régime, and 
who told the credulous tourist immense falsehoods as a kind of 
compensation for the immense fees which they extorted from 
him. In this manner originated the story of the sentry who 
stood as if in watch and ward at the city gate, with a lance in 
his hand and a helmet on his head, and which has called forth 
so many eulogies of Roman military discipline ; even M. Mon- 
nier pays a tribute of admiration to this soldat fidcele au devoir. 
Thus arose also the fable of the Triclinium funebre, and the 
skeletons found there of men who at the time of the catastro- 
phe were feasting in commemoration of a departed friend ; the 
pathetic fiction of the mother seated in an exedra among the 
tombs, “ with an infant in her arms, and beside her two children, 
their bones mingled and interlaced,” &c.; and many others of 
a like character.* 





* A writer in the London Quarterly Review for April, 1864, in describing the 
gladiators’ barracks, speaks of the prison where “the skeletons of four prisoners 
were found with their feet in iron stocks.” These stocks were large enough to hold 
ten persons at once, and may still be seen in the bronze collection of the Museo Na- 
tionale; but there is no warrant for the paragraph about the skeletons, There is 
plenty of spice of this kind with which an author can make his productions 
piquant, if his conscience will allow him to mingle indiscriminately the ben trovato 
with the vero. In the same category We must also place the account which Stanis- 
lao d’Aloé, in Les Ruines de Pompéi, gives of the marble statues in various stages 
of completion, which, according to his statement, were found in the house of the 
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But it is superfluous to repeat such inventions, however 
probable they may seem, and however well they may correspond 
to the actual circumstances of the case, when we have still 
more thrilling incidents which are fully authenticated. A 
record of this kind is contained in the Journal for December 
12, 1772.* In the wine-cellar of an elegant suburban villa, 
usually, but with no sufficient reason, supposed to have been 
the property of a certain Diomedes, whose family tomb stood 
on the opposite side of the street, were found eighteen skele- 
tons of adult persons, a boy, and an infant, huddled together 
in a corner, and covered with several feet of fine ashes which 
had gradually hardened about them. In this substance, more 
delicate even than the sand used by founders for castings, the 
impression of their forms was perfectly preserved. Especially 
beautiful are the head and bust of a young girl, which may 
still be seen in the Museum at Naples. Even the texture of 
her garments is discernible, so light and airy that it reminds 
us of those gauzy fabrics to which Petronius (or rather Publi- 
us Syrus, as quoted by Petronius, Satyricon, 55) gave the 
name of ventus textilis, or woven wind. There remained also 
a few locks of her blond hair. The moulds of the other bod- 
ies were unfortunately destroyed before their real character 
was observed. Still the quality of their clothing was so dis- 
tinctly marked, that, by its fineness or coarseness, the mistress 
of. the mansion and her children were easily distinguishable 
from the servants. The former wore also sandals or shoes, 
while the latter were barefoot. Their jewelry consisted of 
two superb necklaces, one of them of filigreed gold set with 
blue stones, a bracelet, four rings, and several engraved gems ; 
a beautiful lamp, a few coins, a casket, and a wooden comb 
were mingled with their bones. The master of the house, with 


sculptor, excavated in 1797, and which, if real, would throw much light upon the 
purely technical processes of ancient sculpture. But unfortunately the official 
records make no mention of them, and they are not now discoverable in the Museo 
Nationale or anywhere else. Both Overbeck and Fiorelli pronounce the story a 
wilful fabrication of d’Aloé, who took advantage of his position as secretary of 
La Direzione del Museo e degli Seavi, under the Bourbon réyime, to perpetrate such 
forgeries. Huppily, he and his book have both fallen into deserved oblivion, al- 
though Dr. Dyer occasionally quotes from it a sersational incident, apparently un- 
conscious of its utter untrustworthiness. 
* See Fiorelli’s Pomp. Antiq. Hist. 1. 268, 269. 
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a single servant, sought to escape, but did not even reach the 
confines of his own garden. Their bodies were found near the 
gate, the key of which, together with several silver vases, and 
a purse containing about a hundred pieces of money, lay by 
their side. 

The Journal has frequent records of similar discoveries 
in subsequent years; as, for example, on the Ist of Febru- 
ary, 1812, three skeletons were found lying above the stratum 
of lapilli, and covered by that of lava bavosa, “in which 
perfect impressions of their bodies remained, but they could 
not be taken up, since the friable material fell in pieces 
whenever the attempt was made.”* In the street of the 
tombs a number of them have been exhumed, some with their 
feet towards the city, others turned in the opposite direction ; 
but their faces seem to have been all fixed on Vesuvius, as if 
the terror of the mountain had fascinated them. 

But the most interesting group is that of four persons (three 
women and a man) discovered in the vico degli scheletri, on the 
oth of February, 1863. The workmen, observing several hol- 
lows in the voleanic soil, called the inspector, Fiorelli, who hit 
upon the happy thought of carefully perforating and pouring into 
them liquid plaster. By this means he obtained excellent casts 
of the bodies, which, although far less clear and sharp in outline 
than similar casts taken from works of sculpture, are sufficient- 
ly accurate to give an idea not only of the attitudes of the de- 
ceased, but also of their expressions of countenance and pecu- 
liarities of costume. They now lie on tables in a room not far 
from the so-called Gate of Herculaneum, and are usually the 
first objects towards which the visitor turns his steps. The 
man is of very large stature, “a sort of colossus,” says Mon- 
nier. The supposition that he was “ a common soldier ”’ is whol- 
ly gratuitous. There is no evidence in favor of this assump- 
tion ; although it must be confessed, that, as such, he would have 
realized the ideal grenadier of King Frederic William, and fur- 
nished a prime recruit for that monarch’s famous brigade of 
giants. All that has been written by Monnier, and by those 
who have copied the lively Frenchman’s sentimentalities, about 
this Roman’s martial bearing, and the heroic stoicism with 








* Pomp. Antiq. Hist. I. 78. 
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which he “ laid himself down to meet death like a brave man,” 
(a better proof of bravery, it seems to us, would be to stand up 
under such circumstances,) will lose much of its force when 
we consider the nature of his death, which rendered calmness 
inevitable. The composure that is so admired and eulogized 
is the result, not of courage, but of apoplexy. He is stretched 
out on his back in a spasmodic posture, with his limbs rigidly 
extended, and his clothes clutched with his left hand. The dif- 
ferent parts of his dress are distinctly visible, and consist of a 
short coat, or jerkin, tightly fitting breeches of leather or coarse 
cloth, and heavy shoes laced closely around the ankles and 
thickly studded with hob-nails in the soles. There was a hole 
in one of them, through which a toe projected. Such cover- 
ings for the feet were called calig@, and were worn commonly, 
but not exclusively, by soldiers. It is probably this article of 
the man’s apparel that has led some to attribute to him a mili- 
tary character, but without sufficient reason. His features are 
very prominent, and indicate energy and decision. His mouth 
is partially open, a few of his teeth are gone, but the mustache 
persistently adhered to the earth in which he had been so un- 
ceremoniously hearsed. An iron ring still adorned his bony 
finger. Another body is that of a woman apparently about 
thirty years of age, with ninety-one coins, two silver cups, a 
bunch of keys, and a quantity of jewels lying by her side. She 
was evidently running towards the forum with these treasures, 
but the masses of loose lapilli, which already filled the street 
to the depth of ten or twelve feet, impeded her flight, and she 
was overiaken by the muddy torrents of lava bavosa which in- 
folded her in their fatal cerements. The elevation of her left 
arm, and the convulsion that seems to have crisped her delicate 
hand and contracted her whole body, betray the agony of her 
death. <A head-dress of fine linen falls over her shoulders, such 
as may be seen in ancient statues of Roman matrons and on 
the heads of Roman peasant-women of the present day. Her 
robe of light stuff is accidentally gathered up on one side, like 
the drapery of the Venus Callipyge, and in the hardened ashes 
there remains the mould of a limb as beautiful as that of the 
Cytherean goddess. She also wore two silver rings. Close 
behind her lay the other two persons, feet to feet; one is an 
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elderly woman, and the other a girl not more than thirteen or 
fourteen years old. They were obviously seeking safety in the 
same direction, when they were overwhelmed by the same fate. 
The coarseness and scantiness of their garb, and the cheapness 
of their personal ornaments, indicate that they belonged to the 
poorer class of people. The woman’s, or perhaps we might 
say the mother’s, features are composed. She lies calmly on 
her right side, her limbs extended, and her left arm falling 
naturally, as if in sieep, rather than in death, — correspond- 
ing precisely to the description which Pliny the Younger 
(Lib. VI. Ep. 16) gives of the appearance of his uncle’s 
corpse: Habitus corporis quiescenti quam defuncto similior. 
We detect no sign of that suffering and violent struggle in 
her last moments which Monnier and Overbeck depict so 
vividly. The daughter, on the contrary, died hard, as is seen 
in every attitude and contortion of her body. In one hand she 
holds a part of her dress, with which she tried to cover her 
head, and then buried her face in her bended arm, that she 
might not breathe the dense sulphurous smoke. She lies with 
her face towards the earth, and her limbs drawn up and placed 
one across the other. It is easy to distinguish the fine shape 
of her head, and through the thin materials of her robe, which 
she had partially thrown over it, the smooth braids of her hair 
are visible. She wore long sleeves, reaching. to the wrists, 
with holes in them here and there, and occasional traces of 
darning ; on her feet were embroidered sandals.* 

These examples suffice to show not only the extreme care 
and skill with which the excavations are at present con- 
ducted, and the minute information which they furnish as to 
the dress and other peculiar features of every-day life among 
the old Romans, but also the intensely tragic interest connect- 
ed with the work. Here are forms and aspects of death pre- 
served in groups more pathetic than the Laocotn or the Niobe 
marbles. It is death taken in the act. We see the resistance 
or the resignation of his victims. Only lift the earthy shroud, 





* Overbeck gives exceilent engravings of three of these plaster casts, taken from 
photographs ; but in the text he evidently confounds the mother with the daughter, 
since he speaks of the former as lying auf dem Gesichte, and says of the latter, so ist 
sie, die Ruhe ihrer Lage bezeugt es, verhiltnissmiissig sanft gestorben: accurate descrip- 
tions, but applied to the wrong subjects. 








. 
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and they lie before us, not desiccated and disfigured, like Egyp- 
tian mummies, but full of the vigor and beauty of life, although 
they have slept for eighteen centuries in a winding-sheet of 
volcanic ashes. Each tells a thrilling episode in the history of 
the general catastrophe, reproducing the smallest details of the 
terrible calamity. Many very touching scenes of this kind are 
recorded in the earlier numbers of the Journal. Thus, in the 
tablinum of the house of the Faun, exhumed in 1830, and 
famous for the number and beauty of the works of art which it 
contained, was found the skeleton of a woman who appears to 
have attempted to escape with a pyxis, or case of jewels, — the 
mundus muliebris, quo mulier mundior fit, — but was driven by 
showers of ashes and lapilli into this inner apartment. Un- 
der the superincumbent weight of these materials, the ceiling 
began to fall in, and the unfortunate woman, throwing her treas- 
ures on the floor, vainly endeavored to support the crushing 
mass with her uplifted arms. In this attitude she was over- 
whelmed by torrents of lava bavosa, which completely encased 
her form.* 

Unfortunately, at that time, the ingenious method of taking 
casts from such moulds had not been devised. The same quick 
intelligence to which we owe this happy and fruitful invention 
characterizes all Fiorelli’s labors. We cannot fully appreciate 
what he has accomplished without briefly reviewing the work 
of his predecessors at Pompeii, since its re-discovery in 1748. 

It was in this year that some peasants, in cultivating their 
vineyard, came upon an old wall, which proved to be the 
ruins of a house, containing several objects of antiquity. 
This circumstance attracted the attention of Don Roceo Aleu- 
bierre, a Spanish colonel of engineers, who obtained permission 
from Charles III. to undertake excavations in that spot. Ear- 
ly in April, with a gang of twelve galley-slaves which had been 
placed at his disposal, he began his researches. His enterprise 
was soon rewarded by the discovery of a painting, remarkably 
good in style and fresh in coloring. These things, however, 
were supposed to Le “ remains of the ancient city of Stabie,” 
and the name of Pompeii first appears in the official records 


o”7 


November 27, 1756 ; and even then it was regarded asa mere 


* Pomp. Antiq. List. LI. 248, 
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hypothesis, which was not fully confirmed till the year 1763, 
when inscriptions were found that settled all doubts as to 
the proper designation of the buried town. 

A strange stupidity seems‘to have attended the resurrection 
and identification of Pompeii. In 1592, the architect Domenico 
Fontana constructed an aqueduct from the river Sarno to Torre 
dell’ Annunziata. This subterranean canal traversed the an- 
cient city from one end to the other, and the workmen found 
their way constantly obstructed by walls and foundations of 
edifices, and for some distance they followed the course of a 
well-paved street. But these things do not appear to have 
excited Fontana’s curiosity more than if they had been the 
natural products of the soil. Obscure traditions of the truth 
prevailed also among the neighboring peasants, who, in their 
semi-Latin patois, called the crateriform cavity which marked 
the site of the amphitheatre, /a Civitd; and in 1637, the 
famous archeologist Holstenius, who was at that time libra- 
rian of the Vatican, visited Naples, and declared the so-called 
la Civitd to be identical with the ancient Pompeii. In 1689 
other remains were accidentally disinterred, a tripod and a 
small Priapus in bronze, and also two marble slabs, with in- 
scriptions containing the name of the city, but which, singularly 
enough, was supposed to refer to a villa of Pompey: due /a- 
pidi che dalla voce POMPEL scritta in una di esse, si opind, 
indicassero una villa di Pompeo Magno.* 
~ Yet, in spite of all these hints, nearly another century passed 
before the truth was fully reeognized by the mole-eyed anti- 
quaries. The first excavations were carried on by desultory 
digging, with no regular plan, and from mercenary rather than 
from archeological motives. The chief aim was to obtain money, 
jewels, works of art, ohjects of virté, and such other valuables 
as could be readily converted into cash ; the ancient buildings 
themselves were regarded as of no worth, and awakened no sort 
of interest. As soon as a house was exhumed, it was despoiled 
of its contents, and then reburied with the rubbish removed 
from an adjacent edifice. Many fine structures were thus irre- 
coverably lost. The paintings which were not deemed worthy 

* Gior. d. Scavi, fase. 2, p. 60. See a!so Bianchini’s Istoria Universale, Roma, 1697, 
IV. p. 246. 
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of being cut from the walls, and preserved in the Royal Mu- 
seum at Naples, were “ demolished by express command of the 
government, in order that they might not fall into foreign 
hands.”” Such vandalism would be incredible, were it not at- 
tested by Winckelmann, whose words we have quoted, and cor- 
roborated by the official records themselves.* 

The utmost secrecy was enjoined, and the most puerile jeal- 
ousy manifested, even towards artists and scholars of the high- 
est reputation, unless, like Adolphus Frederic of Sweden, they 
chanced to be of royal blood. This crowned archeologist visited 
the ruins February 13, 1784. Being shown the soldiers’ bar- 
racks, he inquired of the superintendent, Perez Conde, how 
many columns there were in the peristyle of the court. The 
superintendent replied, that he had “scrupulously avoided 
counting them, lest he might inadvertently reveal the number, 
which was a great secret.”” The king himself then counted 
and sketched them, after which he dined on the spot, and left 
the workmen a buonamano of six hundred francs. The cele- 
brated paleographist, Barthélemy, who was at Naples in Decem- 
ber, 1755, gives a doleful account of the state of affairs at that 
time, in a letter to Count Caylus, which ends with these words : 
Les fouilles [sont] mal conduites, souvent abandonnées, et re- 
prises par le méme caprice qui les avait fait abandonner. Un 
mystére impénétrable régne sur toutes ces opérations ; des or- 
dres sévéres et terribles empéchent toute communication. + 

On the 7th of April, 1769, (not le 6 Avril, 1796, as Mon- 
nier has it,) Pompeii received within its walls an illustrious 
party, consisting of King Ferdinand IV., Queen Caroline, her 
brother Joseph I1., Emperor of Austria, and several high dig- 
nitaries of the Neapolitan Court. A full and extremely piquant 
account of this memorable visit is given in the Pompeian jour- 
nal of that date.{ In order to impress his Imperial Majesty as 
favorably as possible, the number of workmen had been largely 
increased for a few days, and a scavo prepared expressly for the 
occasion, the success of which was so extraordinary in the 
quantity of treasures brought to light as to excite in the Em- 





* See especially the dates, November 12, 1763, and February 25, 1764, under the 
direction of Don Camillo Paderni. 
t Gior. d. Scavi, 2, 69. t Pomp. Antiq. Hist. I. 228. 
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peror’s mind well-grounded doubts as to the genuineness of the 
performance. He was quickly assured, however, that these 
things had not been hidden by human hands, but that Provi- 
dence had reserved them for the eyes of so many august sov- 
ereigns. On learning from the director, La Vega, that only 
thirty laborers were employed, the Emperor turned to his royal 
brother, and severely reproached him for allowing the work to 
proceed so slowly. ‘* At least three thousand men,” he added, 
“should be engaged in these excavations. They are the pecu- 
liar glory of your realm; and there is nothing in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, or America, that can be compared to them.” He also 
sharply reproved the young king for permitting buildings to 
be rifled of their treasures and then covered up again. The 
queen, likewise, showed great dissatisfaction with the condition 
of things, and seconded the suggestions of her brother, who, in 
the language of the Journal, non cessava di stimolare con le 
maniere le pit fortiil Ré. But there is no evidence that his 
efforts resulted in any permanent reform or greater zeal in the 
conduct of the excavations. Indeed, during the next quarter 
of a century very little was accomplished, until new life was 
given to them by the establishment of the Parthenopean Re- 
public under General Championnet. 

After the return of the Bourbons, and the bloody reaction 
which accompanied that event, the labors at Pompeii were en- 
tirely suspended. From 1806 to 1815, under Joseph Bonaparte 
and Joachim Murat, renewed activity prevailed ; so that in 1813 
the number of men employed amounted to six hundred and sev- 
enty-four. With the fall of Napoleon and the restoration of the 
Bourbons, the Neapolitan States were consigned to the military 
keeping and tutelage of Austria. Every one knows with what 
vulturish rapacity the double-headed eagle of Habsburg has been 
wont to pounce and prey upon chained and helpless Italy. There 
is nothing that Italians prize so highly as the imperishable me- 
morials and traditions of their ancestors ; and, from Rienzi to 
Garibaldi, it has always been by an appeal to these that their 
patriotic enthusiasm has been most easily enkindled. Every- 
thing that reminded the people of their past greatness the Aus- 
trians regarded as incendiary material, which it was their first 
duty to destroy. Thus, in Northern Italy they tried to break 
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the spirit of the nation by mutilating monuments of art, and 
converting medizval churches and palaces into barracks for 
filthy and unruly Croats. The same stupid and self-subversive 
policy was pursued at Pompeii ; and in the official register of the 
excavations from 1816 to 1822 we find frequent records of 
frescos defaced, vases broken, statues thrown down, inscriptions 
mutilated, and other similar outrages perpetrated by the Aus- 
trian army of occupation. The architect Bonucci notes, Decem- 
ber 28, 1816, that on the previous Monday an Austrian soldier 
destroyed a beautiful mask of a fountain, and carried away the 
leaden cramps by which it was attached to one of the pillars 
in the portico of the theatre. Under the date of May 25, of 
the same year, we read that several Austrian officers tore off 
five of the bronze letters which form the inscription in the pave- 
ment of the orchestra of the Odeum. An attempt was after- 
wards made to restore these stolen letters, but in so doing the 
name of the duumvir was unwittingly changed from Oculatius 
to Olconius.* Another entry in the Journal, dated June 30, 
1821, complains of serie impertinenze perpetrated by maraud- 
ers from the Austrian garrison at Torre dell’ Annunziata. 

In fact, Pompeii has always followed the fortunes of Naples: 
whenever the city of the living has been oppressed and mis- 
ruled, the city of the dead has been neglected and insulted. 
Or we might generalize this statement by saying that every 
revival of national feeling and every struggle after national 
unity in Italy are sure to be attended by two things, — an in- 
creased study and cultivation of Dante, and a renewed interest 
in the exhumation of Pompeii. As an immediate result of the 
revolution of 1859, two lectureships for the exposition of the 
Divina Commedia (one of them held by the most critical and 
sympathetic historian of Italian literature, Emiliani-Giudici) 
were established in the Royal Institute of Florence ; and when 
Garibaldi placed the crown of the Two Sicilies on the head 
of Victor Emanuel, seven hundred men and an annual appro- 
priation of sixty thousand francs were devoted to the Pom- 





* The correct and original reading is given in Pomp. Antig. Iist., I. 54, and 
Overbeck, I. 338, Anhang. The false and substituted version is published in 
nearly all works on Pompeii, and admitted even by the critical Mommsen in his 
Inscriptiones Regni Neapolitani Latine, p. 116, No. 2242. 
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peian excavations. Under the preceding reign of the Bourbon 
King Bomba, ten thousand ‘franes were thought to be an enor- 
mous sum ; and the tourist who visited the ruins during the 
eveater part of the fourth and fifth decades of the present cen- 
iary rarely found a pick or a shovel in motion. 

But the Italian government did what was even better than 
to furnish men and money, when, in 1860, as we have before 
stated, it appointed Giuseppe Fiorelli inspector of the excava- 
tions. This high-toned gentleman and scholar had already 
occupied the same position in 1846, and, although at that 
time scarcely twenty-three years of age, ranked among the 
first archeologists of Europe. No sooner did Santangelo, the 
then Minister of State, put Pompeii under his control, than 
he quickly introduéed, what had long been wanting, order, 
intelligence, and honesty into the administration of its affairs. 
One of the best results of his reforms was to excite the en- 
mity of the “ring” of thieves and jobbers whose frauds and 
corrupt gains he interfered with. To avenge themselves, 
they accused him of liberalism in politics. In the eyes of a 
Bourbon dynasty, even to be suspected of sympathy with lib- 
eral opinions was a great crime. In 1849 Fiorelli was arrest- 
ed and ignominiously thrown into prison. After remaining 
there a year, says M. Monnier, to whom we are indebted for 
this biographical sketch, he was brought to trial and fully ac- 
quitted. The verdict was, consia che no, or not guilty, which, 
in Neapolitan as in Scotch courts of justice, is, in a moral point 
of view, very different from non consta, or not proven. The 
consta che no declares the absence of guilt; the non consta, 
the absence of evidence. The latter signifies, “it has not 
been shown that the accused is guilty”; the former, “ it has 
been shown that the accused is not guilty.” But notwith- 
standing this complete vindication of his innocence, he came 
out of his dungeon only to learn that his foes had, after all, 
gained their point, and that he had lost his situation. Besides, 
the manuscript of his elaborate Pompeianarum Antiquitatum 
Historia had been seized and destroyed by the police, on sus- 
picion that it might contain revelations unfavorable to the gov- 
ernment. The immense labor of collecting and editing it had 
therefore to be undertaken anew, and thus the publication of 
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this invaluable work was delayed ten years. Yet this task, 
which he entered upon with the courage that springs only from 
enthusiastic and conscientious scholarship, brought no imme- 
diate remuneration ; and with poverty staring him in the face, 
he was forced to earn his daily bread by making asphaltum 
roofs and terraces. Finally the Count of Syracuse, an amateur 
in antiquities, took him under his patronage, and employed 
him as private secretary. The Count was brother of the king, 
but, owing to his liberal views on questions of public policy, 
was distrusted and detested at court. His protection, there- 
fore, was like that of a large tree in a thunder-storm, which 
keeps off the rain, but draws down the lightning. Thus all 
the political heresies of his Royal Highness, the Count, whom it 
was inexpedient to proceed against, were visited vicariously by 
the government on the head of the hamble secretary. His lit- 
erary labors were impeded by the confiscation of his papers, 
and finally wholly suspended by the seizure of his little print- 
ing-press. When, in 1859, the Count wrote his first letter to 
Francis II., advising him to give a free constitution to his peo- 
ple, Fiorelli was compelled to hide from the police in the pal- 
ace of his patron, and, after a few days, to leave the country. 
The project of the constitution was, however, adopted, and Fio- 
relli returned. The Count then wrote a second letter, urging 
the king to abdicate, and Fiorelli was again obliged to take ref- 
uge in Florence. But forced concessions only weakened the 
throne which they were designed to prop; Francis II. fell, and 
one of the first acts of Farini, as the viceroy of Victor Eman- 
uel, was to restore Fiorelli to the place of which he had been 
so unjustly and cruelly deprived. 

The improvements which he now inaugurated in the manner 
of conducting the excavations furnish additional proof of his 
eminent fitness for the work. Hitherto it had been customary 
to follow the course of the streets @ rez de chaussée, and remove 
in vertical sections the voleanic materials covering the city. In- 
asmuch as these materials consist chiefly of loose lapilli, this 
method was inevitably attended by fallings-in or land-slips, by 
which fragile articles were frequently broken, various portions 
of the houses displaced, and all traces of the upper stories so 
utterly lost that for a long time it was supposed that most Pom- 
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peian dwellings had but one floor. Fiorelli adopted the system 
of excavating in horizontal’ sections, or strati orizzontali.* He 
first marks out on the surface a plot of the streets and the 
blocks of buildings beneath, and then clears away the stratum 
of vegetable mould, in which there are of course no remains of 
antiquity. The trees are sold, and with the money thus ob- 
tained a library has been formed of books illustrating Pom- 
peii. This collection is of inestimable value to artists and 
archeologists, who often wish to consult on the spot works like 
the large and elegant folios of Mazois, Niccolini, and Zahn, 
which it is inconvenient and almost impossible to bring with 
them. The volcanic layers of lava bavosa and lapilli are 
then carefully removed, a register being kept of each object 
and where it is found. The refuse earth, after being searched 
and riddled, is carried on a tram-way (rotaia di ferro) beyond 
the walls of the city. This road has a slightly descending 
grade, so that the loaded cars run without the cost of engine or 
coal, and when empty are drawn back by mules. Formerly the 
débris was thrown away without being sifted ; and that many 
precious objects were lost by this negligence is indicated by the 
fact that one of the finest gems in the Museum at Naples was 
discovered in the rubbish of the earlier excavations. Especial 
care is taken to keep every portion of the edifice in its original 
place. The roofs, balconies, doors, latticed windows, and in- 
deed the greater part of the upper rooms, which were usually 
of wood, are either decayed or carbonized; but even when 
they have wholly disappeared, clear imprints of them often re- 
main in the hardened mud, so that by substituting fresh tim- 
bers, it is possible to reconstruct them in the same style of 
architecture, even to the minutest details of ornamentation. 

By this ingenious process of restoration, much new light has 
been thrown on the structure of the Roman house, particularly 
of the solaria and meniana, the terraces and piazzas, so fre- 
quently represented in ancient paintings and alluded to by an- 
cient authors. These upper stories, with their flat roofs and 





* In Vol. XV. p. 4, of the Museo Borbonico, it is stated that this system was sug- 
gested, in 1852, by the soprantendente, Prince Sangiorgio Spinelli; whereas in the 
Bulletino Archeologico Napoletano, N. 8. 1. p. 140, it is attributed to the architect 
Gaetano Genovese. But whoever may have originated the method, Fiorelli was the 
first to produce practical results by it. 
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projecting balconies almost overarching the narrow streets, 
after the manner in Oriental cities, were planted with shrubs, 
flowers, and vines, so as to form luxuriant hanging-gardens. 
Seneca, in one of his letters (Ep. 122), laments the excess to 
which this practice was carried, and asks: Non vivunt contra 
naluram, qui pomaria in summis turribus serunt, quorum silve 
in tectis domorum ac fastigiis nutant ? 

In the museum which has been recently formed at Pompeii, 
plaster casts of various perishable articles of furniture are pre- 
served: bedsteads with panelled head-boards ; doors of various 
patterns, having a general resemblance to those of the pres- 
ent day; and a large folding-screen, consisting of three parts, 
adorned with bronze and ivory knobs, and so perfectly moulded 
that the network of diagonal cross-bars, and even the dimity- 
like texture of the thick cloth stretched upon the frame, are 
distinctly visible. The roofs also, of which former excavations 
left no vestige, except fragments of charred beams and heaps 
of broken tiles, have been in many cases completely recon- 
structed, and the dwellings rendered almost habitable again. 
The first instance of this kind was the peristyle of the house 
of Siricus. The construction of this roof was remarkably in- 
genious, especially in the use of a hitherto unknown species of 
tile, a description and diagram of which the reader may find in 
Overbeck’s Pompeji.* Some of the common flat tiles, too, 
were made with circular, oval, or rectangular openings in the 
centre, in which panes of glass or sheets of other transparent 
materials could be inserted, thus serving as skylights. By 
this arrangement the different apartments were more evenly 
and pleasantly illuminated than would have been possible by 
means of the impluvium alone. 

The same careful and conservatory method has led to equal- 
ly happy results in restoring ancient gardens, and retracing 
the walks and parterres as they were originally laid out by the 
Pompeians themselves. The plots are extremely stiff and 
symmetrical. The flora with which the Romans were familiar 
was very limited. They had violets, lilies, and roses, although 
in fewer varieties than we are acquainted with; but of the 
rich abundance of annuals and perennials which modern flori- 





* Vol. I. pp. 242, 243. 
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culture has brought to such perfection they were entirely ig- 
norant. Consequently they endeavored to make the most of 
the scanty growth of their gardens by training and clipping 
it into as diversified forms as possible. Shrubs and trees were 
tied up and twisted into the absurdest shapes. Under the 
shears and pruning-hook of the fopiarius, cypress, box, and 
yew trees were metamorphosed into birds, bears, lions, ser- 
pents, ships, or letters composing the name of the proprietor: 
fantastic absurdities more whimsical than the most extravagant 
caprices of Le Nostre and his pupils, as embodied in-the famous 
French gardens of the seventeenth century. The Pompeian 
gardens were very diminutive; but by painting the surrounding 
walls with plants and landscapes, their little area became in- 
definitely enlarged to the eye of the observer. It is impossible 
by any description to give an adequate idea of the curious and 
often picturesque effect produced by this harmonious blending 
of the realism of Nature with the mimicry of Art. Where the 
reality was so artificial, it would be difficult, we imagine, to dis- 
tinguish the work of the gardener’s knife from the work of the 
painter’s brush ; and consequently no sudden transition would 
disturb the artistic unity of the result. 

Hardly less important and interesting than the architectural 
monuments of Pompeii are its inscriptions. These may be di- 
vided into three classes, according to the language in which 
they are written, — Oscan, Greek, and Latin. 

The Oscan inscriptions are the oldest, and belong to a period 
antecedent to the conquest of Campania by the Romans. They 
refer chiefly to the erection of edifices, the survey of streets, 
and other topographical matters. One, on the base of a beauti- 
ful sun-dial in the palestra of the newly excavated baths, reads 
as follows: * Marius Atinius, the questor, in accordance with 
a decree of the Assembly, caused it to be made out of money 
levied by fines.” * 

Inscriptions in the Greek are not so numerous as one might 





* Those who are interested in this subject will find the Oscan inscriptions of 
Pompeii collected and elucidated in Mommsen’s Unteritalischen Dialekte, pp. 185 - 
189, and in Fiorelli’s Monumenta Epigraphica Pompeiana, Pars Prima, where they 
are given in full-sized facsimiles. Of the latter work only one hundred copies were 
printed, at one hundred and fifty francs each. Two years afterwards (1856) a 
cheap octavo edition of the same inscriptions, but not facsimiles, was issued. 
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naturally expect to find them in a city containing so many 
other traces of Greek culture and art. That this language 
was taught as an elementary branch of education is evident 
from the letters of the Greek alphabet scrawled on the outer 
walls of the houses, usually not more than two or three feet 
from the ground, and doubtless the work of small children, 
when on their way to and from school. Here and there we 
find also paradigms and other grammatical exercises, which are 
frequently in Latin characters. The only long inscription that 
has been satisfactorily deciphered is the following, written in 
large red letters at the entrance of a shop opposite the Stabian 
Baths. It consists of two senary stanzas, not wholly faultless 
in orthography : — 
*O rod Ads mais cadXinxos “Hpakdijs 
“El vOd \Sa(€) xatrorxet* pndev eicirw caxdp(v). 
Hercules, the son of Jove, glorious in triumphs, 
Dwells within. Let nothing evil enter. 

The purpose of the Pompeian shopman, in placing these words 
near his door, will be perfectly clear, when we remember 
that to Hercules was applied also the epithet anreFixaxos, 
implying his power to ward off all enchantments and evil in- 
fluences of malignant beings. 

The great majority of the Latin inscriptions at Pompeii belong 
to the latter days of the Republic, or to the era of the Empire ; 
although in some cases the accidental falling off of the stucco 
coating of the walls and pillars has brought to light older Latin 
inscriptions, painted on the solid stone, and which date back to 
the time of the Social War. These, however, are easily distin- 
guishable from those of more recent origin by the form of the 
letters, and by various orthographical and grammatical archa- 
isms. First in number and in importance stand the electoral 
notifications, traced usually in red letters on the doorways of 
private houses, as well as on the columns of public buildings. 
In an age when there were no printing-presses, and among a 
people fond of statecraft and full of political enthusiasm, these 
inscriptions became a very essential part of the machinery of 
an election. By means of them the citizen expressed his pref- 
erences, and canvassed the merits of the several candidates. 
Every wall and pillar seems to have been regarded as common 
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property for electioneering purposes, although occasionally a fas- 
tidious proprietor is not sufficiently patriotic to allow his smooth 
stucco to be defaced for the public convenience, and begs that 
people will “ post no bills,” invoking a curse on the candidate 
whose name shall be inscribed on his dwelling. ‘“ May he not 
succeed !”’ are the closing words of his malediction. But such 
prohibitions are exceptional ; for even a hasty walk through the 
streets of Pompeii will suffice to show how general was this meth- 
od of pressing the claims of favorite candidates. The simplest 
and commonest formula was to write after the name of the person 
recommended, and the office to which he aspired, the three letters 
0. V. F., i. e. Orat (or Oro) vos faciatis. Thus, on the door- 
post of a shop in the street of Fortune we find this inscription : 
Gn. Helvivm Sabinvm ed. O. V. F. (1 pray that you will 
make Gneus Helvius Sabinus edile.) Sometimes the petitioner 
joined his name to the request, in order to throw the weight of 
his personality into the scale: “I beg that you will elect to the 
wedileship A. Veltius Firmus, a good man: Felix desires it” ; 
or, in a more decided tone of self-consciousness, “ Firmus votes 
for Marcus Holconius,”’ —as if a mere intimation of this fact 
would be sufficient to secure a multitude of suffrages. Some- 
times, too, the name of the elector is given whose suffrage 
is solicited; as, Modestum e@d., Pansa, fac facias (O Pansa, 
make Modestus edile). In like manner Cuspius and Siricus 
are requested to favor (fave being also used, instead of fac) 
Fadius and Postumius. A remarkable example is the follow- 
ing frank proposal: Sabinum ed., Procule, fac, et ille te faciet 
(O Proculus, help Sabinus to the edileship, and he will help 
you). Such petitions were probably inscribed on the houses 
of the persons to whom they were directly addressed, and are 
therefore useful in settling questions of proprietorship. In one 
instance the recommendation of Junius Simplex to the edile- 
ship is strengthened by the addition of the letters V. A. S. 
( Votis Augusti susceptis), by which it is intimated that his elec- 
tion would be very gratifying to the Emperor; and in two elee- 
toral appeals recently discovered the name of the imperial 
commissioner, Suedius Clemens, appears as an element of influ- 
ence in favor of M. Epidius Sabinus, a candidate for the duum- 
virate. Frequently, also, complimentary epithets are added, 
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such as V. B. (virum bonum), reminding us of what Seneca 
writes: Omnes cundidatos viros bonos dicimus (We call all can- 
didates good men); Cuspius Pansa and Popidius Secundus are 
characterized as honest young men, worthy of the republic (ju- 
venes probos, dignos r. p.); another political aspirant is praised 
as a youth deserving in every respect, and eminently worthy of 
public confidence (omni bono meritum juvenem, r. p. dignissi- 
mum). Superlatives are often employed in such declarations ; 
and it is even affirmed of Holconius Priscus that he is extreme- 
modest (verecundissimum), though we can hardly imagine how 
this amiable shamefacedness could have profited him much in 
public life. Many of the common classes of citizens acted po- 
litically in bodies or guilds. Thus, the fruit-dealers (pomarii) 
put forward Holconius as candidate ; the carpenters and cart- 
wrights (plostrarii) regard Marcellinus as the proper person ; 
the goldsmiths (aurifices) favor Photinus; and the bakers, 
vintners, cooks, porters, fishmongers, green-grocers, wood-deal- 
ers, mule-drivers, and many others, each in their corporate 
capacity, urge the claims of some one to the magistracy. 
The respected association of venerei give their united voice 
for a certain Paquius. The fullers (fullones) and clothiers 
(lanifricarii)* were also ambitious, like Jack Cade of Black- 
heath notoriety, ‘to dress the commonwealth, and turn it, and 
set a new nap upon it.” The tradesman Phebus, with his 
customers (cum emptoribus), and the schoolmaster Valentius, 
with his pupils, propose their candidates ; as regards the peda- 
gogue, however, who writes cum discentes suos, we fear, that, if 
Sir Hugh Evans were required to ask him “ questions in his 
accidence,”’ the choleric Welshman would exclaim even more 
indignantly than he did to Mrs. Quickly, “ Art thou lunatics ? 
Has thou no understandings for thy cases?” It is, of course, 
inevitable that this kind of electioneering should be often trav- 
estied by wags, and give occasion to squibs of street wit. Thus, 
the ball-players (pilicrepi), the late topers (seribibi), the wor- 








* Lanifricarius is an entirely new word. Fiorelli (Gior. d. Seavi, 14, p. 47) 
defines it as colui che con panno di lana astergeva i corpi dei gladiatori prima o dopo il 
combattimento. Overbeck gives Wollenwiischer 2s the German synonym. We think 
it signifies one who ecards or rubs ( fricat) woollen cloth to raise the nap, as repre- 
sented in a painting in the Pompeian Fullonica, and have therefore translated it 
clothier. 
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shipful company of sleepers (dormientes universi), and finally 
all Pompeians ( Pompeiani universi), gravely declare their pref- 
erences. Even those who were not entitled to vote — women, 
children, slaves, and freedmen — seemed to esteem it their priv- 
ilege to take part in the nominations. Hilario with his wife 
(cum sua), Sema with her boys (cum pueris), Fortunata, Ani- 
mula, &c., made their influence felt in the canvass, although 
they could not deposit their ballots in the electoral urn. 

These electoral inscriptions not only show the intense en- 
thusiasm with which the Pompeians exercised their political 
rights, but they also serve to correct much misapprehension as 
to the organization of the Roman Empire, and the relation 
which the municipalities bore to the metropolis during the first 
century of the Christian era. More than half a century after 
even the form of popular elections had been abolished in the 
capital, and the appointment to all public offices had passed 
nominally to the Senate, but virtually into the hands of the 
Emperor, this little provincial town of Campania continued’ 
to enjoy an almost unlimited freedom and autonomy in the 
administration of its municipal affairs. The elective fran- 
chise, which was only a tradition or remote reminiscence to the 
inhabitants of Rome, was still a reality to those who lived a 
few leagues from the walls of the seven-hilled city. The wits 
and satirists of the Suburra were extremely fond of ridiculing 
“the poor pretors of Fundi and the ragged ediles of Ulubre ” ; 
yet it was far more honorable to be chosen by the popular 
voice to the magistracy of little boroughs like these than to be 
prefectus urbi by the grace of a Domitian or a Nero. Cicero, 
in his work on Laws, (De Legibus, III. 16,) alludes very con- 
temptuously to the local elections of his native town, Arpinum, 
as tempests.in a teapot (fluctus in simpulo); nevertheless, it 
was in these petty and despised municipalities that the last 
traces of republican freedom were preserved, long after the 
Comitia of the Campus had been suppressed by Tiberius. 

It is a great, though by no means uncommon error, to suppose 
that the imperialism of Rome, like most despotic and bureaucrat- 
ic states of modern times, was a vast and compact centralization, 
which tolerated no heterogeneous elements, and repressed every 
autonomic tendency in its subjugated dependencies. But such 
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was not the policy of the Cesars. The conquered provinces 
lost their sovereignty, but not their liberty. No effort was made 
to impose upon them a uniform constitution, or to abrogate the 
usages and traditions which time had hallowed. Athens still 
retained its archons, and Carthage its suffetes ; Sicily continued 
to be governed by the laws of Hiero, and Egypt by the statutes 
of the Ptolemies. Rome held in her hands the reins of national 
affairs, and the command of the army; she allowed no money 
to circulate that did not bear the image and superscription of 
Cesar ; nor did she permit her colonies to fight out their own 
quarrels, but caused all their differences to be referred to her- 
self for final adjudication. Tacitus gives an instance of this 
kind which occurred at Pompeii just twenty years before the 
city was destroyed. It seems a certain Senator, Livineius Reg- 
ulus, fixed his residence there after having been banished from 
the capital, and gave a gladiatorial exhibition for the entertain- 
ment of the citizens, which was also attended by the inhabitants 
of the neighboring city of Nuceria. During the spectacle a 
dispute arose, provoked by that local jealousy which has ever 
been the bane of Italy, and from words the parties came to 
blows. Several persons were killed ; but the Nucerians were 
finally worsted in the combat, and appealed to Rome for re- 
dress. After considerable delay, Nero pronounced judgment 
to the effect that the Pompeians should be deprived of all the- 
atrical amusements for ten years: a very serious sentence in 
the eyes of a people who regarded shows as essential as daily 
bread, — panem et circenses. It is interesting to discover in 
Pompeii a rude drawing, scratched with a pointed instrument 
on the stuccoed walls of a house, which, in spite of Overbeck’s 
scepticism, we must regard as a corroboration, in the form of a 
caricature, of this historical incident. It represents a gladia- 
tor in armor entering the arena, and bearing a palm-branch in 
his hand; at the opposite end of the amphitheatre another 
victor is dragging up the steps a prisoner whose hands are 
bound. Underneath is an inscription, as ungrammatical as the 
sketch is unartistic, but which may be translated, “ O Campa- 
nians, your victory was as fatal to you as to the Nucerians.” 
Here we see the strong hand of Rome meddling with what 
seems to us a very trivial @ffair ; but by the central government 
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it was deemed a matter of importance, since such irritation 
might easily enkindle old animosities and excite inter-provin- 
cial war. With the exception of liabilities to interference in 
such cases, where the general tranquillity of the empire was 
imperilled, Pompeii was essentially a free city. It paid no 
tribute to Cesar; no imperial governor presided in its basilica ; 
no pretorian garrison occupied its barracks; in no part of its 
internal administration do we detect the slightest trace of the 
direct surveillance of a central power. It was in these respects 
an independent republic, a miniature of the metropolis, parva 
Rome imago. 

The establishment of the Empire did not destroy, but rather 
secured, the rights and autonomies of the municipalities ; hence 
the readiness with which the latter accepted the new régime of 
imperialism. This fact also explains the laudatory language in 
which many Pompeian and Herculanean inscriptions make men- 
tion of Tiberius, Claudius, and other emperors whom the his- 
torical student has learned to execrate. For it is a wise saying 
of the philosophic Tacitus, that, “ while the influence of good 
princes is everywhere felt, the influence of bad ones is injurious 
chiefly to those around them.” It was the inhabitants of Rome 
who suffered most by the follies and beastliness of a Caligula and 
a Vitellius. The people of a provincial town thought little of the 
emperor’s personal character, because they were not directly af- 
fected by it; but they honored and deified him as the embodiment 
of that protecting power which insured to them peace, industrial 
prosperity, and the enjoyment of their ancient privileges. 

M. Gaston Boissier, in his admirable essay, La Vie de Province 
dans Empire Romain, (Revue des Deux Mondes, 1° Avril, 
1866,) has drawn from a study of the Latin inscriptions col- 
lected by Orelli, Henzen, and Mommsen, some interesting facts 
as to the manner in which the prerogative of self-government 
was finally lost by the municipalities. In the first place, no mag- 
istrate received a salary; the office itself, like virtue, was its 
own reward. Indeed, he was often obliged to pay very dearly 
for his dignities. With us, honorarium means money given to a 
public functionary for services performed ; with the Romans, it 
meant money given by a public functionary for the honor of 
being selected to perform such services. The least of his ex- 
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penses was to keep open house on election-day. “ Friend,” 
says an inscription, “ ask for wine and cakes, and they shall be 
provided for you till the sixth hour: blame only yourself, if 
you come too late.” These simple refreshments were for the 
populace. The decurions and other distinguished personages 
were entertained in a more sumptuous manner. Largesses of 
money were also distributed among the different classes of so- 
ciety, and the various commercial and religious associations. 
But the expenditures of the candidate for dramatic and gladi- 
atorial exhibitions were still greater. According to an an- 
nouncement at Pompeii, Clodius Flaccus, when elected to the 
duumvirate, brought seventy gladiators into the arena. This 
was the surest way to gratify his constituents and eclipse his 
competitors. During his term of office, likewise, the magis- 
trate was expected to undertake public works, build aqueducts, 
restore temples, and repair highways, at his own cost ( pecunia 
sua), instead of drawing on the treasury. The finest edifices 
and most beautiful monuments of Pompeii were either erected 
or renovated in this manner. Every street and public building 
furnish abundant proofs of the enormous sums expended by 
private individuals in adorning the city which chose them as 
its ediles or duumvirs. It was a point of honor more impera- 
tive than law. If a magistrate performed some act of extraor- 
dinary munificence, the decurions assembled and voted him 
an equestrian statue. To this proposal, if he wished to pre- 
serve his reputation for generosity, he must reply, Honore con- 
tentus vobis impensam remitto ; in other words, they set up the 
statue and he paid for it, —a very economical and Pickwick- 
ian method of rewarding merit. And when the day arrived on 
which the statue was unveiled, of course the magistrate would 
not fail to regale with feasts and divert with spectacles the cit- 
izens who were so eager to do him honor. Under this system, 
only men of immense fortunes could aspire to public station ; 
but among these the intensest rivalry seems to have existed. 
This was the origin of those magnificent structures whose 
ruins are scattered over the whole extent of the Roman 
Empire, and still inspire us with wonder. They were by no 
means the work of the central government alone, but were pro- 
duced by extreme and continuous emulation among the richest 
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citizens of each municipality. It is not easy to comprehend 
why office should have been coveted under such circumstances, 
unless we remember that in ancient times there were fewer 
facilities for intereommunication between states and provinces 
than now; and as men’s activities were restricted in space, 
their patriotism was narrowed in range, but immensely in- 
creased in intensity. It was only in metaphysical abstraction 
that the philosophers of the Porch styled themselves cosmopo- 
lites. The strong sentiments of local pride and local affection 
made every man ambitious to hold the first rank in the place 
of his nativity ; and to those whose aspirations reached be- 
yond provincial politics, the chief magistracy in an Italian 
municipality was the surest stepping-stone to higher honors in 
the state, just as with us a governorship leads to the Senate. 
This latter consideration was one of peculiar force under the 
Empire, when all barriers to political promotion founded on 
geographical distinctions were removed. At the time Pompeii 
was destroyed, these teapot tempests (if we may recur to the 
Ciceronian metaphor) were at the height of their ebullient 
fury ; but towards the end of the century the popular demands 
on the candidate’s purse grew so excessive that not even the 
coffers of a Rothschild would have been able to satisfy them. 
The honoribus atque oneribus functus in the epitaphs, however 
grateful to the dead, was felt by the living to be something 
worse even than a jingling compliment. Instead of craving 
these onerous honors, men began to decline them; and laws 
were enacted compelling the wealthy citizens to become magis- 
trates. They were no longer chosen, but condemned to office. 
This condition of affairs soon created discontent, and provoked 
the interference of the Emperor Trajan, who, in order to check 
these foolish prodigalities, ordained that no shows or festivities 
should be given, nor public works undertaken, without the im- 
perial permission. Curators were also sent to the provinces 
for the purpose of enforcing this law, and regulating all expen- 
ditures. In the presence of this high functionary the office of 
an elected edile or duumvir became a sinecure, and was finally 
abolished. From this period, the government of the munici- 
palities grew more and more bureaucratic. 

Next to the political inscriptions, in point of numbers, are the 
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announcements of gladiatorial exhibitions. As a specimen, we 
may quote the following, which has been found posted in two 
places: “ The troup of A. Suettius Certus, edile, will fight at 
Pompeii on the last of May; there will be a hunt and an 
awning.’’ Sometimes the words qua dies patientur (weather 
permitting), or sine ulla dilatione (no postponement on account 
of weather), are added. The number of the gladiators is fre- 
quently stated, and in one instance substitutes are mentioned, — 
gladiatorum paria XX. et eorum suppositicios. In this case 
the spectacle was advertised to continue three days, and the 
substitutes were provided in order that the too rapid dispatch- 
ing of the original twenty pairs might not shorten the sport. 
The name of the magistrate, or other person, at whose expense 
the games are celebrated, is also given. Thus, Nigidius Maius, 
on the dedication of the baths, gave a magnificent exhibition of 
this kind, with a chase of wild beasts, an awning to protect the 
spectators from the heat of the sun, and sparsiones or sprink- 
lings of perfumes throughout the amphitheatre. Under this 
announcement, a grateful hand has written, Maio principi 
colonia feliciter (Long live Maius, chief of the colony). 

There are also many notices pertaining to the lease of houses, 
shops, and other real estate, rewards offered for the recovery of 
stolen property, and memoranda of domestic purchases, like the 
following on the inner wall of the house of Holconius : — 


IX. ID. IVL. AXVNGIA. PCC. 
ALIV. MANVPLOS. CCL. 


(Eighth of July, hog’s lard, two hundred pounds ; garlic, two 
hundred and fifty bunches.) A wag, burlesquing the pom- 
pous style of lapidary inscriptions, makes this family record : 
** Under the consulate of Lucius Monius Asprenas and Aulus 
Plotius, there was born to me—a donkey.” 

These casual scribblings and scratchings (dipinti and graf- 
fiti, as the Italians call them) are among the interesting fea- 
tures of Pompeii, and, although intrinsically trivial, often 
throw much light on the manners and morals of the age. 
They are the literature of the loafers, and we must not expect 
to find in them either elegance of diction or purity of taste. 
Some of the coarsest and most brutal are scrawled on the 
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walls of low pothouses, evidently the haunts of gladiators.* 
Here is one of the less indecent, which the victor, who calls 
himself, in the slang of the prize-ring, “ Country Boy,” wrote, 
as he returned to his mistress from the arena, where he had 
slain his adversary: Victor cum Altine hic fuit. Africanus 
moritur; futet puer rusticus. Condisces cui dolet pro Africano? 
(Africanus is dead. Prithee, who mourns for Africanus ?) 
The graffiti of an erotic and sentimental character are also 
quite numerous. Nearly every wall and pillar is made a vehicle 
of tender emotions, very suitable to a city whose tutelar goddess 
was Venus. Amans animus meus: “ My heartis full of love” ; 
** Many love thee, maiden, but only Celer’s love is true”; 
“ Farewell, dear Sava, I pray that you may love me” ; “ Methe 
Cominiaes, the Atellan actress, loves Chrestus with all her 
heart; may the Pompeian Venus be propitious to both, and 
may they always live in harmony,” may serve as examples. 
Nemo est bellus nisi qui amavit reminds us of Luther’s famous 
couplet : — 
“ Wer nicht liebt Weib, Wein, und Gesang, 
Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang.” 
The first line of the following stanza by an unknown author, 

Scribenti mi dictat Amor mostratque Cupido, 

Ah! peream, sine te si deus esse velim, 
is equivalent to what Dante says of himself to Buonagiunta : — 


“To mi son un che, quando 
Amore spira, noto, ed a quel modo 
Ch’ ei detta dentro, vo significando.” 
Purg. xxiv. 52. 
The second line of the distich is extremely intense: “ May 
I perish, if I would wish to be even a god without thee,” and 
recalls the old chanson quoted by Moliére’s Misanthrope : — 
“ J'aime mieux ma mie, O gai! 
J’aime mieux ma mie.” 


An irritated swain, in the fury of injured affection, vents his 





* We are unwilling to sully our pages by citations, and must refer the reader 
who feels an antiquarian interest in them to Fiorelli’s full description of a lupanar 
in the Giornale degli Scavi, 14, p. 48, where everything is recorded with scientific 
ingenuousness, 
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wrath upon the Goddess of Love herself, in the following med- 
ley of pentameters and hexameters : — 
Quisquis amat veniat: Veneri volo frangere costas, 
Fustibus et lumbos debilitare dee. 
Si potis illa mihi tenerum pertundere pectus, 
Cur ego non possim caput illut frangere fuste ? 


Let him come, who loves; I will break the ribs of Venus, 
And cripple the loins of the goddess with cudgels. 

If she can rend my heart in my bosom, 

Why may not I break her head with a club ? 

In other verses which are copied from a pillar in the vesti- 
bule of a house excavated in 1865, the rival is threatened with 
a kind of homeeopathic retribution : — 

Si quis forte meam cupiet vio . . . . puellam, 
Illum in desertis montibus urat Amor. 
If any one estranges from me the heart of my maiden, 
May Love consume him in the desert mountains. 
Singularly enough, a similar stanza, apparently written by the 
same hand, was found at Rome, during the Palatine excava- 
tions, on an arch of Caligula’s bridge. In this instance, how- 
ever, the writer, like the Hebrew prophet, invokes the inter- 
position of bears : — 
Quisque meam f .. . rivalis amicam, 
Illum secretis montibus ursus edat. 

Sometimes these graffiti are extracts from the poets, espe- 
cially from Ovid, Virgil, Propertius, and Tibullus ; but we be- 
lieve there has not been found in Pompeii a single quotation 
from Horace, —a circumstance which tends to corroborate the 
statements of Sainte-Beuve, who in his Etude sur Virgile main- 
tains that the poet of Venusia was not popular with his con- 
temporaries, and that his unrivalled lyric genius was not gen- 
erally recognized till long after his death. Here is a distich of 
Ovid (Ars Amatoria, 1. 475), transcribed from the walls of 
the Basilica : — 

Quid pote tam durum saxso, aut quid mollius unda? 
Dura tamen molli saxsa cavantur aqua. 


What is harder than stone, or what softer than water ? 
Yet by the soft water the hard rocks are hollowed. 


Saxso illustrates the tendency to consonantal duplication, 
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which still characterizes the dialects of Southern Italy ; instead 
of the provincialism pote tam, the authorized text reads mags 
est. j 

In the following lines from an elegy of Propertius (III. 16, 
13), Vesuvius has preserved an excellent emendation of the 
ordinary text by the substitution of feriat for noceat; but Scy- 
thie, in place of Scythicis, cannot be regarded as an improve- 
ment : — 

Quisquis amator erit, Scythice licet ambulet oris, 
Nemo adeo, ut feriat, barbarus esse volet. 
Even should the lover wander through the regions of Scythia, 
There is no barbarian so cruel as to strike him. 

A desponding lover indites on the stucco of the Basilica sev- 
eral verses in which the classical student will discover reminis- 
cences of Ovid (Amores, Ill. 6, 87), and Tibullus CII. 6, 
17-22). His emotion seems to have suddenly checked the 
poetic flow of his soul on the third pentameter : — 

, Si potes et non vis, cur gaudia differs, 
Spemque foves, et cras usque redire jubes ? 
Ergo coge mori, quem sine te vivere cogis. 
Munus erit certe non cruciarre boni. 
Quod spes eripuit, spes certe reddet amanti. .,. . . 
If thou canst love and wilt not, why mock me with joys, 
Foster my hopes, and bid me return on the morrow ? 
tather force me to die, whom thou forcest without thee to live. 
*T will be surely a favor, if thou ceasest to torture me longer. 
What hope took away, hope will surely return to the lover. . .. . 
This effusion naturally provoked malicious remarks. Directly 
under it another hand has written, Qui hoc leget nuncquam 
posteac aled (posthac aliud) legat, et nunquam sit salvus 
qui supra scribi{t] (Whoever reads this, may he never read 
anything else, and may he never prosper who wrote it). A 
third hand has added, Vere dicis (You are right). 

We take leave of these amatory verses with the following 
distich, which, although metrically defective, is in other re- 
spects not unworthy a good poet; Overbeck characterizes it as 
sehr zierlich : — 

Alliget hie auras, si quis objurgat amantes, 
Et vetet assiduas currere fontis aquas. 


Let him bind the wind, who chides lovers ; 
Let him stay the restless waters of the fountain. 
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A very strange graffito, written in the form of a serpent, and 
of which Garrucci has published a facsimile (Planche VI. 
No. 1), praises the feats of a young juggler named Sepumius, 
whose wonderful serpentis lusus are said to eclipse the per- 
formances of the theatre and the circus. We have also an 
exceedingly stupid riddle, expressed in very halting senary 
iambics : — 

ZETEMA. 
Mulier ferebat filium similem sui: 
Nec meus est nec mi similat, sed 
Vellem esset meus. 
Et ego: volebam ut meus esset. 
RIDDLE. 


A woman bore a child that resembled her : 
It is not mine, nor does it resemble me, 
Yet I wish that it were mine. 

And I: would, too, it were mine. 


Those who despair of solving it may derive some light from 
Biicheler’s ingenious exegesis in Das Nord. Rhein. Mus. 12, 
258. 

A communist, too, has favored us with his views on the dis- 
tribution of the deposits contained in the public treasury : — 

Communem nummum dividendum censio est, 

Nam noster nummus magam habet pecuniam. 
Garrucci’s interpretation of this graffito, as referring to une 
femme qui veut partager avec une autre femme, Magna, Par- 
gent de Nama, rests upon a false punctuation. 

The custom of writing sentiments on private and public 
buildings is frequently mentioned by ancient authors. Cicero 
says that Pipa, the notorious mistress of Verres, wrote many 
verses above the tribunal and over the head of the pretor; 
Pliny describes the numerous inscriptions on the walls and 
columns of the baths of Clitumnus; and a character in Plau- 
tus’s Mercator speaks of nis doors being covered with eulogies 
in charcoal: impleantur mee fores elogiorum carbonibus. But 
the prodigious excess to which this practice was carried was 
first clearly revealed by the disinterment of Pompeii, where 
we find poems, advertisements, proverbs, pasquinades, erotics, 
greetings, caricatures, quibbles, sentimentalities, &c., every- 
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where meeting the eye, until we are ready to exclaim, in the 
words of a graffito which the same sight inspired some Pom- 
peian to scrawl in the corridor of the theatre, eighteen centuries 
ago: — 
Admiror, paries, te non cecidisse ruinam, 
Qui tot scriptorum tedia sustineas. 
I wonder, O wall, that thou hast not fallen to ruins, 
Since thou bearest the tedious burdens of so many scribblers. 

Quod pretium legi? (What’s the price of law?) is the ques- 
tion of one who had probably suffered from the venality of 
courts of justice. Quisquis me ad cenam vocarit valeat ( Bless 
ings on him who invites me to dinner) seems to be the grate- 
ful utterance of one of those parasites whom the Romans called 
umbre, and who followed a rich man like his shadow, for the 
sake of an invitation to his table. In a bedchamber of the 
little Inn of the Elephant, kept by a certain Sittius, we read 
this record of a longing soul: Vibius Restitutus hic solus dor- 
mivit et urbanam suam desiderabat. Of the many scrawlings 
which savor of drinking-rooms, we will cite only one, copied 
from the atrium of the recently excavated House of the Bear: 
Edone dicit : Assibus hic bibitur ; dipundium si dederis, meliora 
bibes; quartos si dederis, vina Falerna bibes (Edone [the vint- 
neress] says: Here you may drink for a farthing, for two far- 
things you can drink better wine, and for four you shall have 
genuine Falernian). The inscription is marked by some dia- 
lectic peculiarities, but the sense is clear; it is interesting to 
observe how it grows more rhythmic as the quality of the wine 
improves, and glides into a perfect pentameter in announcing 
the noble Falernian. There are also similar epigraphs on the 
amphorz which have been found in the wine-vaults of private 
houses, and especially of temples, like this one, for example : 
Presta mi sincerum; sic te amet, que costodit hortum, Venus 
(Give me pure wine ; so may Venus, who guards the vineyard, 
love thee). It is interesting to find on many of these jars a 
statement of the quality of the wine, and the date of the vin- 
tage reckoned by consulates. Thus, on one vessel, we read 
Frvt. T. Ciavpro. III. L. Vrreiio. II. Cos.; showing that 
its contents were thirty-two years old when Pompeii was de- 
stroyed. Another amphora of terra cotta is inscribed with 
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these words in black letters: Com. Gran. Or. Rom&. AterI0. 
Fe.ici: (Wine of Cos flavored with pomegranate, and brought 
from the cellar of Aierius Felix, at Rome.) This was regarded 
as a very choice beverage, and was highly esteemed by Cato, and 
also by Pliny, who says that a premature mellowness (precox 
vetustas) was imparted to it by sinking vessels containing the 
must into the sea; hence it was called thalassites. Other wine- 
jars are marked Kor. Opt. ( Best Corcyrean), indicating that 
it was imported from Corcyra, or Corfu, famous for its deli- 
cious grapes; Lyn. Ver.* ( Old Luna), which, according to 
Pliny, ** bore away the palm of Etruria” ; and lastly, Lime. VEr., 
which is thought by Fiorelli ( Gior. d. Scavi, 1, 27) to be de- 
rived from Agunv, and would therefore correspond in name, 
though probably not in kind, to our popular corruption of Opor- 
to, * Old Port.” These two wines are supposed by Fiorelli to 
be identical, the city of Luna being famous for  ampiezza e la 
speciosild del suo porto. They were the property of one Corne- 
lia, and had been purchased from the hypogeum of Marcus Vale- 
rius Abinnericus, who was doubtless a prominent wine merchant 
of that time. The letters and numerals A LIL R (annorum 
quatuor rubrum) and V LIS signify that the wine was red, 
and had been bottled four years, and that the price of it was 
eight denarii for a sextarius, or quart. We learn from an edict 
of Diocletian, promulgated during the latter half of the third 
century, that a sextarius of old wine of the first quality (vini 
veleris primi gustus) was valued at twenty-four denarii, and 
common wines (vini rustic’) at eight denarii, from which we in- 
fer either that there was a vast increase in the price of wines 
since the reign of Titus, or that the Pompeian amphora con- 
tained a very inferior quality. 

Besides the insight which the dipinti and graffiti of Pompeii 
give us into the social, political, and domestic life of a Roman 





* The whole inscription, according to Fiorelli’s facsimile, is : 
LVN. VET. 

ATIIR 

VUuIS 


M. VALERI. ABINNERICI, 
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provincial town of the first century, they are also valuable as 
specimens of ancient patois, and furnish important data for the 
solution of philological questions. It is foreign to our purpose 
to enter upon a fuil discussion of this topic in the present 
paper, and we can only state that the grammatical and ortho- 
graphical peculiarities of this class of inscriptions tend to cor- 
roborate the theory which affirms the identity of modern Italian, 
even in the geographical distribution of its dialects, with the pop- 
ular spoken language of the ancient Romans. There is strong 
reason to believe that the vernacular of Naples differs to-day 
from that of Tuscany in precisely the same features as the 
lingua vulgaris of Campania was distinguished from that of 
Latium. The proofs of this are already abundant, and will no 
doubt increase in number and in significance as the excava- 
tions are continued, and the epigraphical monuments of the 
city are more carefully collated. 

It was our original intention to treat at some length the sub- 
ject of Pompeian art, but from want of space we shall be com- 
pelled to limit ourselves to a few general observations. The 
three classic orders of architecture are all represented in Pom- 
peii. Of these the Ionic is most rarely found, and never in its 
purity. The best specimen is the propyleum of the Triangu- 
lar Forum, in which we can trace at least traditions of the deli- 
cate richness and Attic grace of the Erechtheum. The Doric is 
not, as has been often stated, the prevailing style of Pompe- 
ian architecture. It exists only in the most ancient public 
edifices, (as, for example, the colonnades of the Barracks and 
of the Triangular Forum,) and in the peristyles of some of 
the largest private dwellings. The proportions are not those 
of the best Grecian prototypes. The shafts are too slender, 
and the intercolumniations too great; the architrave is so 
shrunken that in some cases the frieze rests immediately on the 
abacus of the capitals, and produces an impression of extreme 
weakness ; and nowhere do we find an instance of a metope 
enriched with reliefs, or a gable with statues. Yet the loss of 
symmetrical strength and majesty is often compensated by a 
certain lightness and elegance, which impart to the whole 
a very pleasing effect. The most common of the three or- 
ders is the Corinthian; although it is usually so mixed with 
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other elements, and so modified by the caprice of individual 
architects, that it cannot fail to offend the eye of purists. 
In many structures belonging to the period of renovation 
which followed the earthquake of A. D. 63, we find examples 
‘of Doric converted into Corinthian, by means of parget and 
paint. A notable instance of this kind is the peribolos of the 
Temple of Venus ; by chipping from the capitals and entabla- 
ture the meretricious stucco with which they are coated, we dis- 
cover beneath them beautiful Doric mouldings of stone.* This 
sacrifice of genuineness to showiness, of truth to mere effect, 
characterizes all the architectural restorations of Pompeii dur- 
ing the decade immediately preceding its destruction, and is 
an infallible index of degeneracy in taste. It is only in its de- 
cline that art takes refuge in such specious devices, just as 
fading matrons and spinsters resort to damask-bloom and lily- 
white. A curious illustration of this dishonesty is seen in the 
mural decorations of the tepidarium of the baths, where the or- 
naments low down on the walls are executed in relief, while 
those higher up are painted in a kind of liquid stucco ; and fre- 
quently the lower parts of the same figure (as a Cupid, for ex- 
ample) are wrought in mezzo-rilievo, while the upper parts, 
which should have been sculptured in basso-rilievo, are daubed 
on shabbily with a brush. Even the terra-cotta Telamones in 
the same apartment are incrusted with stucco. Fresco is the 
predominant kind of ornamentation, and displaces sculpture 
wherever such substitution is possible. Many, though by no 
means all, of the statues are also colored, and among them an 
exceedingly archaic hieratic image of Artemis, thus indicating 
that this usage was very ancient, although not conclusive as to 
the extent to which it was practised in the Periclean age of 
Grecian art. In most cases the coloring is confined to the hair 
and the drapery, as in the recently discovered statue of Ho!co- 
nius Rufus, which has red hair, a purple toga, and black bus- 


* Besides the three classic orders of architecture, there are a multitude of what 
might be called architectural fantasie, in which the genius of the builder has embod- 
ied the whims and feelings of the moment, sometimes in grotesque, but often in ex- 
ceedingly graceful forms. It is interesting, also, to find in the pronaos of the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter an example of the Composite Order much older than the Arch of 
Titus at Rome, which has generally been regarded as the earliest specimen of this 
style. 
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kins (Pomp. Antiq. Hist., 11. 568); sometimes, however, it 
extends to the nude parts, as in the Venus found in the Tem- 
ple of Isis in 1765, and which the Journal describes as naked 
from the waist upwards, with yellow-tinted hair, a golden 
necklace, the breasts and upper part of the stomach gilt, and 
dark blue (turchino) drapery, concealing the figure from the 
hips downward. 

The bronzes of Pompeii are usually superior to the marbles. 
The three statuettes of the Dancing Faun, Narcissus listening 
to Echo, and Silenus supporting a tray, under the weight 
of which he seems to stagger, are unrivalled in design and 
execution. The first of these treasures of art, in which the 
exuberance of animal life is admirably expressed, was dis- 
covered more than a quarter of a century ago; the other two 
are results of recent excavations. They are probably all re- 
ductions of famous Grecian chefs-d’auvre.* A fountain group 
of Hercules seizing the brazen-hoofed stag, which adorned the 
compluvium of the house of Sallust, and two large statues of 
Apollo, may be placed in the same category of masterpieces. 
It is an interesting circumstance, that one of the last-men- 
tioned statues, which represents the Delphian god as an archer 
slaying his enemies, was found in widely dispersed fragments. 
According to the official records (Pomp. Antigq. Hist., 1. 
214), the body was exhumed in 1817, near the forum, and the 
arms (mingled with human bones) were accidentally discov- 
ered more than a year afterwards by a hunter, while pursuing 
a fox into the sally-port of a tower which forms a part of the 
fortifications on the northern side of the city. It is evident, 
therefore, that an effort had been made by the inhabitants to 
carry off portions of this statue through the portcullis of the 
tower ; but unfortunately they found their egress into the open 
country blocked uy: by voleanic materials, and thus perished. 
The other Apollo stands with a plectron in his right hand ; his 
left hand is in the attitude of holding a lyre, although every 





* The eyeballs of the Narcissus are wanting. ‘They are supposed to have been 
made of silver or precious stones; although it is almost incredible that any thief 
should have despoiled the sockets of their contents, instead of carrying off such a 
beautiful specimen of workmanship entire. A more probable hypothesis is, that the 
eyes were composed of some perishable material. 
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vestige of the instrument has disappeared. The style is some- 
what severe, traditional, and archaic, like that attributed to the 
school of the younger Pasiteles. Indeed, it is affirmed and in- 
geniously argued by Kekulé, in the Annali dell’ Instituto for 
1865 (pp. 58 et seq.), that this statue is an original work of 
that master himself, —a theory which even the incredulous 
Overbeck seems inclined to accept. 

But far more important and instructive than the marbles 
or the bronzes are the paintings of Pompeii,—not so much 
on account of their superior excellence as because they are 
almost the only representatives of this branch of art which 
antiquity has bequeathed to us. In this respect their sig- 
nificance cannot be easily overestimated ; although it is not 
presumable that from a small country-town, in a period which 
Pliny characterizes as the age of “ dying art,’ we should 
obtain any adequate conception of Greek painting, as it was 
practised four centuries earlier by Apelles and Protogenes. 
The most striking feature of Pompeian houses is the exceed- 
ingly gay colors with which the interior walls are enlivened ; 
and according to the highest standard of esthetic culture, 
this is decided to be bad taste. Yet these strong pigments 
are only a suggestion and a supplement of Nature. In the 
polar regions there is a deficiency of color. All the animals 
share the gray and white of the scenes among which they 
live, and the plants are almost monochromatic in leaf and 
blossom. But as we go southward, the flora and the fauna put 
on brighter and livelier hues, until, in the tropics, we reach the 
height of gorgeousness and splendor in the petals of flowers, 
the plumage of birds, and the burnished wings of insects. The 
same law prevails in the dress of the inhabitants, whether sav- 
age or civilized. The wampum of the barbarian basking under 
the line is far more variegated than that of his brother who 
freezes at the poles; and the costume of the Norwegian differs 
from that of the Italian in like respects. In instinctive obedi- 
ence to the same principle, the Pompeians, whose dwellings 
were open to all the influences of a Southern sky, covered 
their walls with brilliant tints. 

It must not be forgotten, too, that, although at Pompeii 
every species of painting is represented from genre pictures, 
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still life, and landscape, up to the highest themes of mythol- 
ogy, epos, history, and allegory, yet they are all essentially 
decorative. This is as true of the beautiful scene from 
Homer, or from Virgil, which occupies the centre of the panel, 
as of the flowers and foliage of the socle, or the graceful 
arabesques that cover the frieze, or the architectural vistas 
that fill the intermediate spaces. The fantasy of the deco- 
rator rises from a sprig, or a bird, to the heroes at Troy, or 
the gods on Olympus, and so blends them all into one composi- 
tion as to render it impossible to draw a line of demarcation be- 
tween the pictures and the embellishments. With the ancients, 
art was more clearly related to life than with us. It was to 
them, not confectionery, but daily bread. Their paintings, in- 
stead of being hung up in their houses, formed a part of their 
houses, entered into their structure, and made even the poorest 
dwellings “rich and full of pleasantness.” The Narcissus 
adorned the abode of a washerwoman. We break up this con- 
tinuity by encasing our pictures in heavy gilded frames, in- 
stead of putting them directly on the walls, and then banish 
them to the parlor or the picture-gallery, where they are to be 
admired at stated hours, with a libretto in hand, to explain to us 
what they mean. They do not really touch us or our civiliza- . 
tion at any point. We may place the Venus of Milo on our 
mantel-piece, but the poor goddess is mutilated and expatriated, 
and speaks no language that we can understand. lle s’en- 
nuie, as we gaze at her curiously from afar, through an archzo- 
logical lorgnette. 

At Pompeii, art was an outgrowth of life; and the paintings 
and statues embody the thoughts, the beliefs, the customs, and 
the tastes of the age. Thus the uncovering of any building is 
like turning a new leaf of an immense illustrated folio on the 
morals, manners, and domestic habits of the Roman people 
eighteen centuries ago. The frescos and mosaics of Pompeii 
have also dissipated many errors with regard to the perfection 
attained by ancient painting, and justified the praises bestowed 
upon it by Plutarch and Pliny. In the presence of the Battle 
of Issus, all talk about defective perspective, rilievo grouping, 
conventional coloring, &c., is misapplied and absurd. It is 
not too much to say, in the language of Overbeck, Vom diesem 
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Bilde datirt eine neue Periode in unserer Erkenntniss der alten 
Malerei. Goethe, too, speaks of it as ein Wunder der Kunst. 
It is highly probable that the original picture of which this 
mosaic is a copy was the work of a female artist, Helen of 
Egypt. Its border represents the river Nile, with a crocodile, 
a hippopotamus, an ichneumon, ibises, lotuses, and other Egyp- 
tian animals and plants, which have neither artistic nor geo- 
graphical connection with the battle-scene, and are doubtless 
mere reminiscences of the native land of Timon’s daughter. 
The picture presents the very crisis of the conflict, when the 
Macedonian conqueror hurls his cavalry against the wavering 
and broken ranks of the Persians, whose king, Darius, with his 








horsemen and chariots, is swept from the field. The impetu- | 
osity of the victorious Greeks, and the terror of the panic- . 

stricken fugitives, are delineated with wonderful truth and | 
power.* 


In the subordinate branches of the glyptic and the keramic 
arts, in jewelling, chasing, enamelling, and all the varieties of 
glass manufacture, the Pompeian excavations show that the 
ancients had attained extraordinary skill. In the same house 
that contained the mosaic pavement just described a massive 
bracelet was found, weighing nearly two pounds. It is in the 
form of a serpent ; the head is of molten gold, and the body of 
malleated gold, so as to be tough and elastic ; the eyes are ru- 
bies ; the tongue is a strip of tremulous gold-leaf; the teeth 
and the scales of the neck and tail are beautifully chiselled. 
Every part is exquisitely wrought. Many of the hair-pins of 
gold, ivory, or bronze, which belonged to the paraphernalia of 
Pompeian ladies, are very elegant. One is surmounted by a 
Venus in the act of twisting her hair; another, by a Cupid 
holding a mirror. The beauty and fitness of such designs are 
at once apparent; since nothing could be more appropriate 
than the god and goddess of Love aiding in the toilet of their 
fair votaries. 








* Quintus Curtius, in the third book of his De Rebus gestis Alerandri Magni, 
describes the Batule of Issus, and many of the incidents which he relates are 
evidently drawn from this historical painting, rather than from a critical study of 
historical records. This circumstance, though little creditable to Curtius as a writer 
of history, is interesting as confirming the theory of Professor Quaranta, who first 
saw in this mosaic a representation of that battle. 
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The proficiency of the Romans in glass-making was not less 
remarkable than their skill and taste in the toreutic art. In 
one of the smaller tombs known as tomba del vaso di vetro 
blu, a vase was discovered, made of dark blue glass with the 
rich tint and lustre of a sardonyx, and decorated with figures 
of opaque white enamel carved in relief. It is a masterpiece 
of workmanship, fully equal to the famous Portland vase of 
the British Museum. The enamel seems to have been melted 
and fused into the glass, and then cut and embossed. The 
reliefs extend entirely around the vase, and represent vint- 
age scenes, in which Bacchanal genii are gathering grapes and 
treading the wine-press to the sound “ of flutes and soft record- 
ers’’; on the opposite side, a man is reclining on a couch and 
drinking wine, while a youth seated near him is playing the 
harp. The foliage and clusters with the birds in the vines, 
and the Bacchus masks and arabesque scrolls, are finely exe- 
cuted. Below, as a sort of predella to the principal picture, 
various animals are grazing or reposing under trees ; the cheer- 
ful and animated scenes reminding us of Goethe’s verse, — 


“ Sarkophage und Urnen verzierte der Heide mit Leben.” 


Among the most interesting Pompeian discoveries are those 
relating to the trades and professions. Besides a great variety 
of mechanical implements, about sixty different kinds of sur- 
gical instruments have been brought to light. These are very 
instructive, as showing how little the world has really advanced 
in this department of invention. During the last century, a 
French surgeon, M. Petit, constructed a new catheter with a 
double curve, something like the letter 8, which was regarded 
as a great improvement; but the same thing was afterwards 
found in the office of a Pompeian surgeon. In the year 1822, 
the French Academy awarded prizes to a physician for the in- 
vention of a straight probe ; but since then it has been ascer- 
tained that the Pompeian doctors were quite familiar with this, 
too. Several eminent surgeons of Europe have adopted in their 
practice some of the chirurgical instruments found in the old 
Roman city, and pronounce them to be superior to those in 
ordinary use. Fortunately, also, a painting in the house of Siri- 
cus, recently exhumed, shows the application of these instru- 
ments in an actual operation. The scene is taken from the 
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twelfth book of the Aineid, and represents Iapis extracting 
from the thigh of Aneas an arrow-head which he had received 
in the battle with Turnus. Young Ascanius stands by his fa- 
ther’s side weeping, and in the background Venus is hastening 
with a branch of dittany which she had brought from Mount Ida 
to heal the wound of the hero, as recorded in the poem: — 
“ Tlic Venus, indigno nati concussa dolore, 

Dictamnum genetrix Cretea carpit ab Ida, 

Puberibus caulem foliis, et flore comantem 

Purpureo.” 

In addition to these instruments, there have been disinterred 
innumerable articles of household furniture and domestic use, 
which are an almost exhaustless repertory of information relative 
to the home-life of the Romans. Thus the excavations re- 
veal to us those minute details of daily existence which the 
grave historian thought too trivial for his pen. We walk 
through the narrow streets, and, entering the dwellings, seat 
ourselves familiarly by the fireside of antiquity. ‘ One touch 
of Nature makes the whole world kin”; and it is wonderful 
how quickly we are put en rapport with the men of the first 
century by the slightest vestige or suggestion of their common 
life and common needs. It is from this point of view that 
Pompeii yields the richest results. It gives us the key to one 
of the most significant epochs in the world’s history, and opens 
to us the thoughts and feelings of a people whose strange 
nature, in which exquisite taste and extreme sensitiveness to 
beauty were blended with ungovernable impulses of passion and 
brutality, Hawthorne has so finely conceived and incarnated 
in that “ paragon of animals,’’ Donatello, the Marble Faun. 
To the eye the exhumed town may be only a few acres of dust 
and rubbish, but to the heart and to the intellect how intense 
and vital are the influences of the spot! It is a bridge that 
spans the gap of centuries, and holds two civilizations together. 
It brings us into closer kinship with men of other times and 
other types of character and culture, and, in spite of all dis- 
tinctions, makes us recognize the spiritual and essential unity 
of the race, that great central truth around which the moral 
world revolves, and which pours bright and cheering light on 
the past, the present, and the future of humanity. 

E. P. Evans. 
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WE have been told very often of late that metaphysics is 
exploded, obsolete, a proved failure, and now devoid of all ra- 
tional interest, except, possibly, of an historical or antiquarian 
kind. <A writer in the Saturday Review not long since expressed, 
in the pointed way of that journal, a feeling which is probably 
not uncommon, even among scholars. ‘ Metaphysics,” he 
says, “‘ have, indeed, been long sinking into merited contempt. 
They are cultivated only by those who are engaged, not in ac- 
tion, wherein the true balance of life is maintained, but in 
dreaming in professorial chairs. .... By the rest of mankind, 
whether men of the world or men of science, they are as little 
regarded as scholastic theology.” 

But what, after all, is metaphysics, but thinking which has 
not stopped at the casual impression or the momentary and 
personal interest, but has gone on to consider somewhat the 
nature of the object, apart from the effect which it may hap- 
pen at any time to produce upon us? All thinking which 
aims at the truth for its own sake, at the real and permanent 
in experience, is speculative or metaphysical in its nature. 
The immediate intuition, whether outward or inward, whether 
its object be a thing or an opinion, has of itself no reference 
to truth, and pretends to none, but is wholly wrapped up in its 
own certainty. What I feel | feel, and it matters not, so long 
as I feel it, if you demonstrate ever so clearly that the feeling 
has no real foundation, that nothing is there to produce it, or 
something quite different from what I suppose. The intui- 
tion is deaf to all that, has no organ whereby to apprehend 
it; for all that is matter of inference, not of direct certainty. 
But this is as much as to say that we are all metaphysicians, 
better or worse; for it is clear that the mind never does stop 
absolutely at the immediate impression, and that the slightest 
exercise of thought or memory presupposes some theoretical 
VOL. CVI. — NO. 219. 29 
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consideration, some classification of the object. Whatever ef- 
fect any event may produce in my mind so often as it happens, 
and however identical the effect may be at different times, the 
connection of the different instances of its occurrence, as sub- 
stantially the same thing, and entitled to a common name, is a 
separate matter, a matter of inference, which has nothing to do 
with the impression made upon me, but regards the independ- 
ent nature of the object producing it. All interest in that is 
primarily speculative, or metaphysical, and only secondarily, or 
in the use that is made of it, practical or immediate, and the 
existence of the common name is a direct testimony to such an 
interest in every one who uses or understands it. All curiosi- 
ty is distinctly metaphysical. The child shows himself to be a 
metaphysician, when, instead of sitting down content with his 
toy, he seeks to investigate its interior, and to know not mere- 
ly the What, but the Why, and the How. Even the dog has his 
metaphysics, and, in his dreams, hunts ideal rabbits, and skir- 
mishes with mental cats, — dealing with images which testify 
to a foregone exercise of this theoretical supererogatory activi- 
ty in the mind. 

Metaphysics, then, may be defined as the investigation of 
the truth of things, instead of the impressions they make upon 
us; or the science of realities as distinguished from mere ap- 
pearances. This definition, it is true, does not accord with 
the popular notion that metaphysics means the attempt to dis- 
cover truth by the interrogation of consciousness, instead of 
the interrogation of outward facts. But where are we to look 
for these facts, if not in consciousness ? or what else are we to 
interrogate in order to get at the truth? The unconscious feel- 
ings, instinct, or sensation? It is not easy to see how this 
could be done ; and if it could, the answers they would give 
would be of not much general use. They are of the kind which 
has no value except for the owner. A man may profess himself 
ever so ready to dispense with ideas, and to be content with 
* positive knowledge,” that is, with formulated sensations ; 
but this moderation is not so easy to practise, at least if he 
cares to make himself understood. Show us your sensation. 
It cannot be shown; no one can feel the sensation of another, 
or even his own of another time, but only in a vague way con- 
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jecture or recollect it. What he knows is not known directly, 
but through analogy, that is, through reference to a mental 
standard, a thought that exists in his mind. To know is to 
classify, to recognize the particular fact as a general fact. The 
sweetness I taste in sugar does not prove that sugar is sweet, 
but only that it tastes sweet to me. Perhaps to another person 
it tastes sour: at any rate, the taste to another person is not 
given in my sensation, but is accidental as far as that is con- 
cerned. Could it be put into words, the certainty of the senses 
would be expressed always in identical propositions, — sweet 
is sweet, sour is sour, &c. That my sensation has any extent 
beyond myself, any validity for another, or again, that other 
people’s sensations are anything to me, implies that these sep- 
arate and apparently indifferent facts are essentially identical. 
The meaning of every word we use rests on the assumption 
that this accidental coincidence of feelings is sure to happen. 
When I say that I feel hot or cold, I assume that I feel what 
other people feel, and will continue to feel, whether I happen to 
feel it or not. ‘Fhe immediate certainty, then, instead of being 
all in all, is unessential, only an instance, not the truth itself. 
It may be said, This is only an affair of names, not of things; 
the name is only an abstraction, an arbitrary sign, which we 
learn to affix to similar impressions. I have been taught to 
associate the words “ hot,” “ cold,” &c., with certain sets of cir- 
- cumstances ; but this is a mere convenience of speech, and does 
not touch the real nature of the thing. But although the 
name may be arbitrary, yet naming is not, any more than hands, 
feet, or the erect posture are arbitrary, and in it is implied all 
that is needful, namely, necessary connection. How did we come 
to know that the impressions were similar, or to know what 
similarity means? How did we ever begin to attach a mean- 
ing to any word? Sensations do not associate themselves, nor 
have they any part in each other ; each is complete in itself, and 
independent ; that they happen to occur in a given order is 
nothing to them, and can be ascertained only by going beyond 
them. ‘The common name, however, implies that this apparent 
independence is a mistake, that the sensation is not absolute, 
but relative, and the truth it indicates to be ascertained from 
its relations, and not directly from it. 
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The whole business of Induction is simply to winnow out 
from the mass of impressions all that is peculiar and indepen- 
dent, and that has nothing to show for itself but the imme- 
diate certainty. The object seems to me hard or soft, near or 
far, bad or good. Whether it is so or not is another question, 
and can be determined only by severing the intimate connee- 
tion with my particular feelings, which makes the essence of 
the primary certainty. 1 must try if it seems so to others, or 
at other times. In the process, however, the object is changed ; 
for what is it but the complex of its conditions’ But many 
of its conditions, we know not how many, are altered: this 
is not the same river, the same man. Orif it is the same, 
then it must be that we are entitled to pass over some of the 
conditions as unimportant. What, then, is important? The 
only answer from this point of view seems to be, the cohe- 
rency of experience. We find that some of the conditions 
are unessential ; in other words, our theory of the thing re- 
quires us to disregard them. It is clear that the standard is 
no longer the self-evident intuition; if it were, experience 
would be impossible, since it would require the recurrence of 
the same conditions. But the same conditions no more recur 
than the same moment recurs. Experience, then, is allowed 
to prove itself, and, at least to a certain extent, does not ap- 
peal to anything external. Experience does not proceed by 
the comparison of sensations, but by the comparison of infer- 
ences. A philosophy that should restrict itself to the data 
of sensation would have to content itself with proper names, 
proper in a double sense, as given by one person to one thing. 
It would have to betake itself to the artless language of the 
animal sounds, or indeed — since even these are generic, and 
not individual—to dumb show. 

If we give to the results of immediate certainty the name 
of facts, we may say that the business of science is to under- 
stand the facts, to translate them into thoughts. Facts, we 
are told, are stubborn things, we have to take them as we find 
them. But nobody does so take them; and as for their stub- 
bornness, they are stubborn only to ignorance, not to knowl- 
edge. The stubborn fact is only a provisional memorandum 
of the point where our knowledge stops. Heat and cold, rock 
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and earth, the lightning and the magnet, as they seem to the 
child, are examples of such. But to the man of science they 
have not this finality, for he sees them as dissolved in a wider 
generalization. He too, indeed, has his stubborn facts, but he 
trusts implicitly that they are not to remain stubborn, and it 
is this trust that makes all the interest of empirical science. 
The scientific people make a great point of “ facts,” as if they 
alone regarded the facts, and as if they regarded nothing else. 
But their treatment of the facts, when they get them, is far 
from reverential, or even impartial. No observer sits down 
to note the fall of every apple from every apple-tree. The 
botanist does not feel himself obliged to describe each grass- 
blade in the meadow, or every caterpillar-bite in the leaf. A 
man would earn but little praise from any scientific body by 
measuring the curves of his kitten’s tail, or computing the 
orbit his spaniel describes in settling himself to rest. Yet 
these are as much facts as the rings and the orbit of Saturn, 
and, if that were all, as much entitled to attention. But it 
is not enough that the facts exist; they must prove something, 
— that is, something beyond themselves. If they do not, how- 
ever stubborn they may be, we neglect them utterly, so ut- 
terly that we are not even conscious of the neglect. Not for 
themselves, but as leading away from themselves, have they 
value for science. The really independent and stubbornly com- 
plete fact is the accident, or the trivial instance that does not 
awaken the thought of the law. We may as well throw off, 
then, this pretence of a moderation which we cannot afford to 
practise, and avow that we do what we cannot help doing, name- 
ly, assign purely mental values to all our facts. To endeavor to 
abstain from this presumptuousness, and to “ think objective- 
ly” by accepting the facts as they stand, would be to give up 
thinking. 

Goethe said, in his self-complacent way, that he had never 
thought about thinking. This was, at any rate, not much to 
boast of ; for the operations of the human mind are surely as 
well worth study as the habits of ghell-fish, or the behavior 
of light-rays. Of course it is not necessary that every man 
should be a psychologist, any more than that everybody should 
be a painter or a physician. This, however, is only be- 
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cause of the diversity of gifts. If it is meant, when such things 
are said, that thinking about thinking is intrinsically futile or 
superfluous, it is to be remembered that by this alone, by self- 
conscious thought, is man distinguished from the brutes. Brutes 
think, but do not know that they think, do not think about 
thinking, and thus want individuality and freedom. Their 
thinking is generic, a matter of outward impulses acting upon - 
the general constitution. The animal’s motives are not Ais, but 
belong to the kind; they are indeed governed by purpose, and 
the expression of his feelings, the animal grunt or squeal, has 
meaning; but the purpose is not present to him as universal 
purpose, as idea, but only as immediate fact, as momentary 
impulse, and so has unity only in some other mind, as an ab- 
straction gathered from a series of particulars, and does not 
exist in concrete shape. All the animal’s actions, when taken 
together, prove to be coherent, and adapted to the ends of his 
being; but he does not take them together, but only performs 
them successively as the special impulse occurs. Conscious- 
ness is the taking together of what really belongs together, but 
occurs separately. It is often supposed to mean a private and 
peculiar knowledge which each person has for himself alone. 
In truth, however, it is the opposite of this, namely, knowledge of 
universals, and all that makes it seem personal is that the per- 
ception of universal validity, or truth reflected back upon the 
individual perceptton, gives it dignity and prominence. Hobbes 
defined consciousness as a knowing together, or in common 
with others. We are not conscious when we simply feel, but 
only when we reflect, that is, when we generalize our feelings, 
and judge them by the common standard. I am not conscious 
of a sensation until I know to a certain extent what it is, until 
I class it and name it. In coming out of a state of uncon- 
sciousness, for example, in awaking from sleep, our first im- 
pulse is to set ourselves to rights in our mental universe, to 
take up the thread of accustomed associations, and thereby as- 
sure ourselves of the validity of our impressions. We do not 
recognize the real and substantial world in the first casual sen- 
sations, but only in familiar and current images, that is, in 
thoughts. All truth accordingly has to take this shape; the 
unconscious mind, or instinct, is unerring, but its dictates have 
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not the form of truth, but appear as individual impulse, or 
appetite, seeking only its own gratification, and ending with 
that. What is added by consciousness is simply that ‘the series 
of separate feelings and impulses is taken up into an ideal 
unity, brought together, not as merely affecting one person, 
but as belonging to one and the same general nature, and thus 
really, instead of casually, connected. Consciousness, then, is 
not the mere discovery of the individual by himself, but the 
discovery that he is not mere individual, but also universal. 
It is the discovery that his individuality is not mere fact, but 
truth. The conception of the genus, the complex of instances 
constituting the kind, does not merely include the individual 
as one of the instances, but takes in him its proper shape as 
self-conscious idea. 

Consciousness is discovery of the truth, but it does not fol- 
low that it is infallible; one might as well say thoughts are 
infallible; it is only the place or condition of truth. Con- 
sciousness is infallible as far as it goes, but then it may go only 
to the most general category. I am conscious only as con- 
scious of something, but what the something is requires in- 
vestigation, and here the chance of error comes in. The dicta 
of consciousness require verification, only the verification does 
not consist in confronting them with the things to which they 
relate ; for, first of all, it is difficult to see how this could be 
effected, or how an object in consciousness could be compared 
with one of which we are not conscious. That of which we 
are not conscious does not exist for us, nor lend itself to any 
comparisons. Those who require an external test for truth, in- 
dependent of consciousness, ought at least to give us an ex- 
ample of what they mean. Instead of this, we find that when- 
ever it is really the truth that they mean, they consider it to be 
self-evident, and not to require any external test. Mr. Lewes 
is one of the most determined foes of idealism, yet he has to 
admit * that the verdict of consciousness is the ultimate test of 
truth. Mr. J.S. Mill systematically demands external proof 
for all conclusions ; but when he comes to the place in his phi- 
losophy where truth is needed, instead of looking round for ex- 
ternal proof, he assumes his fundamental truth, Happiness, to 
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be its own sufficient reason and evidence. When all is said, 
the only conclusive test of truth is seeing it, and the endeavor 
to fortify'that assurance by evidence of another nature, or by 
an appeal to any ulterior considerations, is apt to weaken what 
it is meant to support. The real effect of such an appeal is to 
admit that it is not truth we are seeking, but something else, — 
something more practically useful perhaps, at any rate more at- 
tainable, but something else. I appeal to the “ external order”’ 
to know whether the baker has called, or whether his name is 
John Smith or Tom Brown, but not for assurance about what 
I see to be true. 

Philosophy, then, is idealism. Does this mean that we are 
to take our own “ideas,” that is, our private feelings and 
opinions, for the truth? To do so may happen, no doubt, to 
idealists as to other people, but not in virtue of their idealism. 
On the contrary, idealism implies, first of all, a disbelief in the 
existence of any private or merely particular truth, and the be- 
lief that all truth is universal. And those who assume that 
idealists are peculiarly liable to such a confusion ought to ex- 
plain what guaranty against it their own principles afford. 
Mr. J. S. Mill tells us * that it is the business of human intel- 
lect to adapt itself to the realities of things, and not to meas- 
ure those realities by its own capacities of comprehension. 
But he omits to tell us by what ear-mark we are to know these 
realities when we see them, or how we can be infallibly certain 
that we have got hold of them. It is not, however, to idealism, 
but to the opposite way of thinking, that ¢he immediate cer- 
tainty, the simple dictum of consciousness, properly constitutes 
truth. Idealists, it is said, despise experience, because experi- 
ence cannot give us absolute, unconditional truth. But this 
consequence, though binding enough for the theory which as- 
sumes experience to be the mere summing up of sensations, 
has no force for idealism ; for the foundation of that view is the 
conviction that experience means comprehension of the limits 
and conditions that surround the fact, reconcilement of them 
with the truth as not negative to that, but instrumental and 
necessary to its fulfilment. Experience accordingly, in this 
view of it, does not consist in rectifying our inferences by the 
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things to which they relate, but in rectifying the old inferences 
by the new, by thinking our thoughts over again and recogniz- 
ing in them ever wider relations of the particular facts. 

This is metaphysics; it is what everybody does, only that 
one man carries the process somewhat farther than another. 
The epithets “‘ metaphysical” and “ theoretical” are often ap- 
plied in a disparaging sense ; but all they indicate amounts to 
this, that some persons require a stricter and completer state- 
ment than their neighbors see to be needful. 

The misconceptions to which the attempt is exposed are well 
exemplified in the current notions about Hegel’s philosophy. 
Any stick is thought good enough for beating a metaphysical 
dog; and Hegel, the most metaphysical of metaphysicians, gets 
even less law than the rest of his tribe. The assertions we 
constantly hear made about his doctrines and their necessary 
implications furnish, perhaps, as good specimens as could be 
found of that famous method of evolving truth from the depths 
of interior consciousness to which metaphysicians, and espe- 
cially German metaphysicians, are supposed to be addicted. 
Thus, for example, we hear him described as a fantastic dreamer, 
who endeavored, by mere force of paradox, to impose his dreams 
upon other people for reality, and upon a foundation of mere 
postulates, destitute of all warrant except in his own perverse 
fancy, to rear a vast superstructure of sophistry, crowned at 
last by conclusions repugnant alike to common sense and sound 
feeling. Now it is open, of course, to any one to show, if he 
can, that all this is the real effect of Hegel’s doctrines, no mat- 
ter what they pretend. Only it would be but prudent, in deal- 
ing with a phenomenon so considerable, or at all events so ex- 
tensive in its influence, to take somewhat commensurate pains, 
first of all, to understand it. Anybody, who will give himself 
the trouble to look into Hegel with his own eyes, will see very 
readily, that, although it may be easy enough to snap up a few 
phrases and formulas from notes and prefaces, yet to get any 
connected view of the whole must require a good deal of labor. 
This he is at liberty to decline; but, declining it, he foregoes 
the right of judgment. But if he is willing to make the effort, 
he will probably soon discover, that, whatever Hegel may have 
accomplished, what he undertook was something very different. 
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He was before all things the enemy of postulates, and of those 
pregnant sayings that contain a whole philosophy in a phrase 
or two, which the neophyte has only to receive in the right 
spirit. In one of his earlier essays he complains that the en- 
trance to philosophy is all spun over and covered up with pos- 
tulates, dicta to be received with implicit belief and without 
any discussion of their meaning. His position is, that nothing 
of the kind is needed or useful in the search for truth ; that the 
truth is not to be taken on trust, but must show itself for what 
it is; and that it is abundantly able to do so, being, like the 
light, evidence of itself and of the darkness, and sure to de- 
clare itself, if only we remove the obstructions which are in us, 
our prejudices, and, the tacit reserves and qualifications with 
which we usually receive it. The first conditions of sound 
thinking are candor and the steady conviction that nothing is 
true but the truth. If we have to bargain that none of our pet 
beliefs shall suffer or seem to suffer, if we have not firm faith 
that nothing can suffer but error, our view is unavoidably dis- 
torted from the outset. 

The essence of Hegel’s method consists in taking any state- 
ment, any fact that offers, at its own valuation, and treating it 
as if it were truth. In this way its inherent limitations are 
sure to show themselves, and not simply as error, but as an 
advance towards a more complete statement. If I say it is day 
or night, or that this cloud or this tree is before me, and im- 
agine this immediate certainty to be the truth, I have only to 
treat it as such, —to treat it, that is, as if it were permanent, 
unalterable, and independent of any action of mine,—and I 
speedily discover the mistake. The day becomes night and the 
night day by mere lapse of time, and it is sufficient that I turn 
upon my heel to change the fact about the tree into a fact of 
totally different nature. Thus the fact considered as a truth, 
as a totality, is confuted and set aside, but at the same time it 
is confirmed and enlarged by being shown in necessary connec- 
tion with a more extensive fact. It does not lose, but gains in 
importance by being relative instead of absolute. 

It is a favorite device of Hegel’s to show how the paradoxes 
and self-contradictions which the understanding perpetually 
encounters, but which it usually dodges and derides as meta- 
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physical subtilties when called to notice them, are in reality 
the coming to light of what is wanting in its own statements, 
and needed to make them true. 

A signal instance of this is given in the famous paradox with 
which Hegel’s Logie begins, that Being and Nothing are the 
same. Whatever may be said of it from his point of view, it 
seems at any rate inevitable from the point of view in which 
reality is assumed to mean the matter-of-fact, actually existing 
things, the universe of Being, of which the ultimate truth, the 
attribute common to the whole, is that they are. For then the 
aim of philosophy must be to state as comprehensively as pos- 
sible what is, or pure Being freed from all that tends to limit 
or modify it. The goal of science, according to Mr. Lewes,* is 
to grasp the universe as a single fact. ‘* We have,” he says, 
“‘ already reached the sublime height of regarding all phenom- 
ena simply as modifications of each other, being, indeed, only 
different expressions of equivalent relations, different signs of 
the same quantities.” The difference is superficial, there is no 
ultimate difference. This is the famous doctrine of the corre- 
lation of forces, or the conservation of Foree. The sum of ex- 
isting forces is always the same ; nothing is lost, nothing comes 
to an end and deceases, but, when it seems to have deceased, 
has in truth only changed its shape,— handed itself over to 
Being to receive a new shape. Seen from this height, all that 
gives color or actuality to the universe vanishes, and “ the pied 
and painted immensity of the phenomenal” fades out into the 
white light of pure Being. There is a certain sublimity, an 
Oriental largeness, in this conception of a unity effacing all 
distinctions; and, taken as a negative idealism, a protest 
against the deification of the immediate fact, it has its place. 
But taken by itself, and as if it were a complete statement, this 
immensity seems rather vague and empty. Suppose it proved 
that all the phenomena of the universe, moral and physical, 
are only modes of one supreme fact, say of Motion, what would 
this amount to beyond saying that all this immense variety ex- 
ists, and that this is all we at last know about it? It soon be- 
comes evident that this Being, which is definable only as not- 
this, not-that, and not-the-other, differs from Nought only in 
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name. What is the ultimate difference between them? There 
is none; for we have declared that no differences are ultimate, 
that all are secondary and superimposed upon an original 
sameness. It is a sublimity of void and negation, which cannot 
be anything, unless something be supplied from without. Our 
Being is a mere name from which we have removed bit by bit 
all that gave it meaning. In pure light, as Hegel says, nothing 
more is to be seen than in pure darkness: there is nothing 
but the abstract condition of seeing the visibility of anything 
that may chance to come into this vacuum and interrupt it. 
For any actual seeing, there must be something opaque to en- 
counter and reflect the light; and if everything of this nature, 
everything negative to light, have been swept out of our pure 
and sublime universe, nothing remains but to smuggle it in 
again, as it were, by the back door, in order to give the light 
something to overcome and irradiate. Without negation, with- 
out limiting outline, all things melt together and lose their dis- 
tinctive being. The form is just as necessary as the matter ; 
we may leave out successively every particular form, but we 
cannot leave out form itself. There may be nothing vital in 
the exact shape or in the existence of these particular oak- 
leaves, or those hills yonder; we can easily fancy them omitted, 
and something else in their places; but we cannot omit them 
and suppose mere Being in their place, and if we think we can, 
the mistake appears as soon as we try it and find in their place 
—Nothing. This is what we said, but not what we meant. 
These particulars, insignificant as they seem, have, then, some 
advantage over mere Being; something is added as well as 
something subtracted by their limitations. The limitations 
cannot be altogether hostile to the reality, but partly belong to 
and affirm it. In order to state our real meaning, we ought 
not to exclude limitation, but to distinguish between the differ- 
ent kinds of limitation, to retain what is essential and affirma- 
tive, and exclude only what is false and accidental. What we 
meant is not Being pure, any more than Nought, but their 
unity, in which each is seen as affirmative of the other and 
leading to it, —the Becoming ( Werden), as Hegel calls it, to 
which coming into Being and going out of Being equally be- 
long, — Being as participle, and not mere substantive result. 
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It is negation, limit, determination, that gives reality to the 
vague possibility, — the child’s universe of an infinite may-be, 
an infinite something which in each particular is equivalent to 
Nothing. The something becomes something other, some- 
thing of definite quality and fixed constitution, not simply self- 
identical, or only including itself, but also excluding all that is 
not itself. 

But this exclusion of the other is determinate relation to it; 
there must be some common ground, some ultimate identity, 
else they could not affect one another. This identity is not the 
sameness of all things in pure Being, mere indifference, but 
contains diversity as subordinate to itself, as the means through 
which the identity realizes and manifests itself, the needful re- 
sistance to the force that overcomes it. We cannot conceive 
the universe as constructed by a simple impulse or of a single 
element, as force alone or matter atone, but there must be an- 
tagonism, compound impulses, force, and inertia, negation of 
force. This is the dualism which, under one form or another, 
science encounters whenever it attempts to state first principles. 
All the laws of matter presuppose an unceasing conflict in every 
particle. The particle must obey, but it must not obey too 
well, lest the law fail for very generality. Attraction left to 
itself would condense all things into a mathematical point, and 
perish for lack of something to overcome. In order to its own 
realization, it must be coupled with repulsion and reduced to a 
tendency, never quite accomplishing its purpose. Were the 
force sentient, it would look on what withstands it as mere 
accidental hindrance, a sluggishness or stubbornness of matter, 
which it has the right to set aside. But the other might with 
equal justice consider itself as the primary and positive, and 
its antagonist as the accident. To us, looking on, it is evident 
that neither is superfluous or accidental, that somehow both are 
requisite and belong to one whole, but to each of them the 
presence of the other is mere hindrance, perturbation, perhaps 
never to be escaped from, but never accepted. 

Such a result, however, cannot be considered satisfactory ; the 
problem remains unsolved, and apparently impossible to solve. 
Modern science, it is true, cheerfully takes the failure upon it- 
self, ascribing it to the necessary imperfections of human facul- 
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ties. For convenience of speech and to gratify an irresistible 
tendency to personification of everything that affects us, we 
coin these terms “ force” and “ matter,” but they do not express 
anything real, but only the points of view from which we look 
upon phenomena, and the puzzle and the contradiction show 
only the fragmentary nature of our conceptions. 

But if neither force nor matter have any reality, what is the 
reality? The answer is, the facts are the reality ; stick to the 
facts, and be content with them, and with the miracle of exist- 
ence. This, however, is easier said than done. Wonder, it is 
true, is the starting-point of science, but then it is not a barren 
wonder, and it does not become science until the wondering is 
past, and comprehension begun. How did we find out that 
any contradiction existed? Simple apprehension does not busy 
itself with comparisons or contradictions; its business is with 
the present and immediate, and whenever it quits that, it tran- 
scends its province. The truth is, this moderation, this abne- 
gation of all pretension to grasp ultimate and absolute truth, is 
not very serious, for the question resigned as insoluble is, in 
fact, decided. ‘To state the problem is to propose a solution. 
To say that the ultimate essence of things cannot be known 
implies that there is such an essence, something in the things 
beyond what we see and touch, and implies also a theory about 
it, and so leaves the door open to other theories. 

To declare that our ignorance is necessary is to say that 
we know the grounds of it, and something of the nature of that 
to which it relates. If these supposed limitations of our facul- 
ties were essential, we should never discover them ; for to know 
the limit is to be mentally beyond it. But were the acquies- 
cence in human limitations really as thorough-going as it pre- 
tends, it could not stop short of total disbelief in the validity 
of expericnee ; for there is no reason to confine the puzzle to the 
ultimate nature of things; their proximate nature is just as 
incomprehensible. It would be a suicide of science, in which 
the doubt itself would expire. 

It is true, however, that, if by the world of reality we un- 
derstand only the material or finite world, it is incomprehensi- 
ble, because the two sides, Being and Limitation, although 
they come together in every particle, yet remain intrinsically 
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separate and indifferent to each other, mere opposites, that 
somehow meet, but constantly tend to part company. The 
thing does not create its own limits, but suffers them; this is 
its definition as finite being or thing. The finite is not simply 
the conditioned, that which has limits, or comes to an end, but 
that which has its end or condition in something else, and so 
stops, or is finished, before it can display the reason of its exist- 
ence. The reason appears outside of it in something else, or 
in a series, but in the thing only as a stern destiny, driving it 
to go beyond its limits, and so to perish. The chemical pro- 
cesses eternally going on in the natural world are nothing but 
the efforts which each thing makes to get out of itself, to throw 
off this false show of indifference towards other things, and to 
realize the ulterior purpose of its being. Hence the sadness 
that hangs over the Finite, “ the painful kingdom of Time and 
Space.” It is painful, because in it the thing seems not to 
come to its rights, but to be sacrificed to a remote and foreign 
purpose. The end appears only as accident, to comprehend 
the thing as it stands would be to comprehend it as acciden- 
tal, and not displaying its real nature. 

But the same perception that teaches us the shallowness and 
illusiveness of the phenomenal world can cure the grief it in- 
flicts. There is another side to this short-coming ; the shallow- 
ness and evanescence appear only by contrast to something sta- 
ble and real which emerges and establishes itself through the 
illusiveness and the passing away. The falling leaf discloses 
the next year’s bud ; the flower gives way to the fruit. Would 
it be better for it to persist, like the dry immortelles, yielding 
no fruit? Our fret over the shallowness of experience and 
the illusiveness of life seems, therefore, a little exaggerated. 
The defect becomes insignificant just because it is not to be 
perpetuated ; the incomprehensibleness of Nature, of the out- 
ward, may be endured, when it is seen that the truth is not in 
it, but elsewhere, — when we have found that the reality we 
seek is not the immediate fact, but the fact in relation, and 
necessarily involving other facts. 

The particular individual thing turns out to be in truth uni- 
versal, and its appearance of individuality illusive. To science 
the world of individual things is only phenomenal ; truth be- 
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longs only to that in them which is not individual, to the gen- 
eral laws, the fixed properties and relations that pervade mul- 
titudes of things,—the constants amidst the endless variety 
and mutability of phenomena. These alone it regards, all else 
it unhesitatingly neglects; the peculiarities, however obvious, 
that distinguish phenomena of the same kind it passes over as 
mere perturbations, not belonging to the nature of the thing, 
but only to the particular circumstances of its production. 
Science concerns itself with the class alone, not with the indi- 
vidual; any stubbornly persistent individuality it regards as 
due to some abnormity in the phenomenon, or defect in our 
knowledge, which it is the office of science as far as possible to 
eliminate. 

The inductive philosophers since Kant cheerfully admit that 
we know only phenomena, not things as they are in themselves ; 
but they do not seem always to perceive that this is idealism ; 
since all that is positive in the result is, that truth is the prod- 
uct of reflection, not of direct intuition. But if, after hav- 


ing thus idealized matter and refused to recognize in it any | 


truth except what the mind establishes, we still adhere to the 
postulate that individual things alone are real, the conclusion 
is unavoidable that truth and reality can never meet, that truth 
is non-existent, and the reality always something different from 
the object of knowledge. This invariable difference, stated in 
the form of an axiom, is the so-called law of causation. It is, 
in fact, the net result of empiricism stated absolutely or as 
truth. ‘“ All ultimate laws,” says Mr. J. 8S. Mill, “are laws of 
causation ; and the only universal law beyond the pale of math- 
ematics is the law of universal causation, namely, that every phe- 
nomenon has a phenomenal cause, has some phenomenon other 
than itself, or some combination of phenomena, on which it is 
invariably and unconditionally consequent. It is only on the 
universality of this law that the possibility rests of establish- 
ing a canon of induction.” All that is invariable or uncondi- 
tional in the matter, however, is that the effect must have 
some cause, not that it must have this particular cause ; that is 
only an empirical fact, to be proved by evidence and reasoning 
like any other fact. All that is really asserted by the law is, 
that things do not happen all at once, but successively. The 
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student of the physical laws sees in the phenomena they em- 
brace an endless complication, of which he can say only that it 
isendless. Each thing is what it is through another, and this 
again through another, and so on forever. The end is never 
reached ; the cause is itself effect ; the totality, the comprehen- 
sible whole, remains unattainable. It is not wonderful that to 
this view Nature should be a mystery and incomprehensible ; 
for on this basis classification does not express anything in the 
things classified, but only the point of view from which they are 
considered. The laws of phenomena do not touch the thing, 
but only the class; the real object of the law is the mental 
image, the theory of the thing. That the classification is a 
natural one will mean only that it is coherent and serves the 
turn, not that anything corresponding to it exists in Nature. 

It is not strange that those who hold this view should be in- 
clined to despise metaphysics for giving so much importance to 
empty names; for to this view all names are empty. But then 
they also ought to confess that to them knowledge is impossi- 
ble and inconceivable. If our intuitions are dumb, unable to 
declare what they behold, and our conceptions and judgments 
blind, conversant only with the inward world of subjective feel- 
ing, it is not easy to see how any accordance of object and 
thought is to be expected, or at any rate how it can ever be veri- 
fied. Science, unless it be worth the while as demonstrated nes- 
cience, as a circumstantial statement of the impossibility of 
knowledge, ought to stop and resign its task as hopeless. 

Science, however, does not stop, but, though theoretically 
ready at all times to confess that its ideas are without reality, yet 
practically gets rid of the impediment by throwing the blame 
upon the imperfections of human faculties. It does not at once 
declare that ideas have no relation to the reality, but it assumes, 
that, in consequence of the constitution of our minds, they do 
not reach quite to the real things themselves, but only so far as 
the order in which they affect us. The object must of course be 
ultimately the nowmenon, the thing as it is in itself; but since 
this is beyond our reach, it cannot be the object for us ; the ob- 
ject for us must be something intermediate, an effect, reflec- 
tion, or modification, and therefore different, to be sure, from 
the reality ; only as the difference is the same for all men, the 
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effect of it may be stricken out from all calculations alike, and 
we may go on reassured with our classifications, not, indeed, as 
if they expressed the absolute truth, but as expressing the 
truth for us. 

Science proceeds with due humility, but a humility which is 
not liable to be called into much actual exercise ; whatever 
cannot be labelled and referred to its pigeon-hole is ignored, 
not violently or irreversibly, but only provisionally, so that, if 
the rubbish accumulates and can be sorted out, we make per- 
haps a new pigeon-hole for it; meantime it is treated as if it 
did not exist, or at any rate had no right to exist. The 
scientific mind professes itself always open to conviction, 
ready to surrender any of its conclusions, provided it can be 
shown that they do not conform to facts; or, in other words, it 
is more or less conscious that these results are not quite the 
truth, but indefinitely short of it. At the same time it is not 
always perceived that ignorance, however genuine and inevita- 
ble, cannot serve as basis for anything more than provisional 
conclusions, cannot be reasoned upon a priori as if it were 
truth. In this way comes about the curious phenomena of a 
science whose first principles imply that knowledge is impossi- 
ble: a sort of orthodoxy of scientific unbelief. In spite of all 
disclaimers, and of all theoretic impossibilities, the time comes, 
in every philosophy that follows out its conclusions with any 
earnestness, when it is seen that something, were it only our 
ignorance, must be true, and known absolutely and uncondi- 
tionally, else science is mere trifling with words. And it is 
wonderful and interesting to see how the human mind, in its 
implicit certainty that mind alone at last constitutes reality, in 
spite of all prejudices and all postulates about its own limita- 
tions, so soon as it fairly admits them as necessary, proceeds to 
confer them upon Nature, and to hold them up for admiration 
as the laws of the world. What else is the law of universal 
causation but the necessary disconnectedness of truth and fact? 
Our ignorance of the true connection of things, made syste- 
matic, becomes a rigorous indefeasibility in the order of phe- 
nomena, that is, in the way in which the disconnectedness 
shows itself. And the abstractness of our conceptions, which 
grasp only those properties common to many, instead of the 
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concrete individuality of each, is transfigured as the exact and 
unfailing necessity of the natural laws. This necessity means, 
in truth, only that these laws ignore to a greater or less extent, 
all the specialization, the actual differences of things, and de- 
clare all to be the same. The apple does not fall because it is 
apple, but obeys a force that asks not whether it is apple or 
acorn or planet, degrading all diversities to the class of acci- 
dent. It is not the apple that the law regards, but only the 
quantum of matter in whatever form. The only reality to the 
law is the atom, the body emptied of all specific character. 
These laws, instead of prescribing the form of the thing, or de- 
claring the reason why it has this character rather than another, 
declare that there is no reason in it, that nothing is essential in 
it except the common elements and properties. The proper- 
ties, we are told, make the thing. But it is not the mere prop- 
erties, but the special determination of them, that make it what 
itis. Weiglit, color, &c., do not of themselves describe any- 
thing; nor, even as specific gravity, particular form, &c., do 
they show themselves to be necessarily connected, but, on the 
contrary, quite indifferent to each other. How do they come 
to cohere, and in these proportions? No doubt each thing be- 
comes what it is through the operation of natural forces ; but 
the point is not so much the existence of these forces, or their 
demonstrable influence, as how they came to be checked and 
turned at the precise point needful to the result, — how sun and 
wind, rain and frost, soil and exposure, received the particular 
bias to produce apples upon one tree and acorns upon another. 
The wider the possible influence, the farther are we from see- 
ing any necessary connection with the actual result; that is 
postponed, left to the operation of some remote and unknown 
cause, — in other words, to accident. 

The universality and strict necessity of the natural laws, so 
often contrasted with the irregularity that belongs to the mind’s 
operations, mean only irresistible accident, a violent and cas- 
ual connection of things naturally indifferent to each other. 
What is real in each are the various matters and forces mani- 
festing themselves in it,— in other words, its general condi- 
tions and possibilities, not the actual thing itself; that is only 
the accidental shape in which these matters and forces happen to 
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manifest themselves. It is not wonderful, then, that we can- 
not know things as they are in themselves. How should we, 
when they have no selves, when individuality in them means 
only perturbation, defect either in them or in our percep- 
tion? To know them as individuals would be to know them 
falsely. 

Thus the concrete thing is sacrificed to its essential proper- 
ties ; these constitute the reality ; the thing is only the medium 
in which these properties show themselves, and remains always 
an empirical fact, not included in the law. Essence, Locke 
says, relates only to sorts, not to individuals. Yet individuals 
alone exist. So that we arrive at last at a dualism of unessen- 
tial existance and non-existent essence, — or rather, at an exist- 
ence which ought to be unessential, but in fact embraces the 
whole material of knowledge, and an essence, an idea, which 
ought not to exist except as a mere abstraction, but is neverthe- 
less the real object of the law. Mr. Lewes * speaks of Hegel’s 
method of the “ identity of contradictories ” with a pitying con- 
tempt, as if really no sensible person could wish to argue about 
such a position, but only to pass on with swift steps, and per- 
haps a glance in passing at so signal an instance of the insani- 
ty of metaphysics. But is it, then, more satisfactory to accept 
as our final result an wnso/ved contradiction? This may be 
wisdom, but it certainly is not science. ‘ In our conceptions of 
force and matter,” says Du Bois-Reymond,f “ we see recur the 
same dualism which forces itself upon us in the conception of 
God and the world, soul and body. It is only, in more refined 
shape, the same need that impelled mankind to people grove 
and fountain, rock, air, and sea, with creatures of their own 
fancy. .... But if it be asked, What remains, then, if neither 
foree nor matter have any existence ? those who think with me 
answer thus: It is not given to the human mind in these mat- 
ters to get beyond a final contradiction.". . . . We possess 
enough of the spirit of renunciation to reconcile ourselves to 
the belief that the goal of science is not at last to comprehend 
the ultimate nature of things, but to make comprehensible that 
it is not to be comprehended. . . . . To the mind that is not 
afraid to face its own conclusions, the universe thus resolves 
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itself into matter in motion, whose nature we hold it impossible 
to comprehend.” 

The real effect of this conclusion is somewhat disguised by 
such terms as the ultimate nature or essence of things, or 
things as they are in themselves, —as if truth could relate to 
anything else than the real nature of its object. But there is 
no ground for the implied distinction ; the proximate nature of 
things is just as self-contradictory,— or, in other words, the con- 
tradiction exists in matters of the most familiar experience. 
In every living organism we see the ideal conception of the 
genus in act of creating its own embodiment, and identifying 
itself with matter in a unity which is not sameness, but pre- 
serves and confirms the distinctness of parts. The living body 
is one, not as the stone is one, because its parts do not happen 
to be separated, but because to separate them would be to 
change their nature and make them into something else. The 
parts are not parts merely, but members; the whole implies 
each part and each part the whole. The parts of the stone are 
what they are, whether joined together or not ; there is nothing 
essential in their union, it is nothing to them, they gain noth- 
ing from it, nor lose anything, if it is destroyed. But the hand, 
as Aristotle says, is not a hand, when it is cut off. The differ- 
ence, Locke says, between a machine, for example, a watch, 
and the body of an animal, is, that, while in each there is a fit 
organization or constitution of parts to a certain end, in the 
machine a force has to be added from without sufficient to en- 
able it to attain the end, whilst in the animal the fitness of or- 
ganization and the motion wherein life consists begin together, 
—and he might have added, are inseparable, incapable of exist- 
ing without each other. Of course such a unity is incompre- 
hensible, if to comprehend it means to analyze it into its simple 
ingredients, and then to take these as the explanation. 

Induction, Lord Bacon tells us, makes “ a complete solution 
and separation of Nature, not indeed by fire, but by the mind, 
which is a kind of divine fire. The first work, therefore, of true 
induction (as far as regards the discovery of Forms) is the rejec- 
tion and exclusion of the several natures which are not found in 
some instance where the given nature is present, or are found 
in some instance where the given nature is absent... . . 
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indeed, after the rejection and exclusion has been duly made, 
there will remain at the bottom, all light opinions vanishing 
into smoke, a Form affirmative, solid and true and well de- 
fined.’’* All specific differences in substances which we have 
decided to be of the same kind are to be treated as phantoms 
and false images of things, which, in concrete substances, come 
before us in disguise. What is true are the simple elements ; 
the connection in which they happen to occur is unessential. 
“The particle of iron,”’ says Du Bois-Reymond, “ surely is and 
remains the same, whether crossing the earth’s orbit in a me- 
teoric stone, or rushing over the rails in a locomotive wheel, or 
coursing in a blood-cell through a poet’s temple.” ‘ It is not 
wonderful,” Dr. Moleschott thinks, “ that the carbon of one’s 
heart, or the nitrogen of one’s brain, may have already be- 
longed to an Egyptian or a negro. Such a transmigration of 
souls is the strictest consequence of the circulation of matter. 
The miracle lies in the eternity of matter throughout all the 
changes of form, in the transfer of material from form to form, 
in the circulation of matter as the ultimate ground of earthly 
existence.” That is to say, all that makes anything precisely 
itself, rock or plant, beast or man,'saint or sinner, is due to the 
circumstances ; and this lofty prerogative of matter means only 
the emptiness and impotence which make it equally fit for any 
connection, and recipient indifferently of the most opposite qual- 
ities. Without phosphorus, says Dr. Moleschott, there is no 
thinking. But does he mean that phosphorus thinks ?— that 
this is one of the properties of phosphorus, belonging to it as its 
specific gravity belongs to it? Not at all. He means that this 
particular operation is only one of a great variety of operations 
in which phosphorus is instrumental,—that it is completely 
indifferent to the particle of phosphorus, whether it shines in a 
stinking mackerel or thinks in the brain of Shakespeare. All 
depends on the position. But then either nothing of impor- 
tance is really effected, or else it is by virtue of something else 
than the alleged cause ; the efficient canse is not the phospho- 
rus, but the complex of circumstances, in which the phosphorus 
disappears as insignificant. The attempt to reduce the phe- 
nomena of life to the laws of the molecular forces of matter 
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disposes of the problem by ignoring it. Either it assumes that 
the difference between animate and inanimate, phosphorus and 
thought, is unimportant, or else it omits to show how the diver- 
sity can be accounted for, and how the law can have such ex- 
treme flexibility. Either the difference, or else the connection, 
has to be dropped; for they are incompatible. But it helps 
nothing to take them up alternately, and to leave their incom- 
patibility out of sight, merely on the ground that it is a matter 
of course. It may be difficult to see how a thing can be at 
once universal and particular, individual and essential, thought 
and matter, or how it can exist without paying the slightest 
regard to the law of excluded middle; but the difficulty is not 
avoided by treating it sometimes as the one and sometimes as 
the other. If these attributes are really incompatible, then, 
whenever one set is affirmed, the other is denied. Iron and 
phosphorus become conscious, and, engaged in thinking, ap- 
pear certainly in new and surprising characters, very different 
from their ordinary functions. Which are the true? It is 
open to us, if we are unable to reconcile them, either to deny 
that the new functions have any real connection with these sub- 
stances, or, on the other hand, to declare that here alone their 
true nature is to be seen. But we have no right to ascribe the 
phenomena of mind to an agency from which we have excluded 
mind, and then to use our assumption as proving that mind is 
only a mode of matter. Either it is the phosphorus that thinks, 
or else the less said about phosphorus in this connection the 
better. The truth is, the difference and the connection are 
equally patent. If our theory can explain this, well; but if, 
because it cannot,,we content ourselves with insisting upon 
each in turn, and rely upon the common sense of mankind to 
supply what we omit,—if we insist upon the phosphorus in 
the brain, and trust at the same time that nobody will suppose 
it is as phosphorus that it thinks, this is but a precarious kind 
of science. It is like Hume’s theory of causation, or necessary 
connection deduced from a connection in which the necessity 
is left out. The peculiarity of this sort of reasoning consists 
in entrusting the defence of weak points to the very enormity 
of the weakness, too great to be thought of. Mankind can- 
not be induced to overlook the nexus of cause and effect, 
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soul and body, and so we need not trouble ourselves to rec- 
oncile it with our postulates. The security of the conclusion 
has a retroactive effect to heal any want of coherence in the 
premises. 

The theory fails, then, to account for some of the most im- 
portant facts, fails either to justify or to explain them away, 
and can only ignore them. But although the difficulty it en- 
counters is more apparent in the case of the phenomena of life, 
it is not more real, for it is in truth a difficulty of our own 
making, and lies in the premises, in the assumption that all 
substance and reality are given at once in the simple facts, the 
immediate certainty of direct intuition. Were this true, and 
were all our thinking governed by the “ law ef excluded mid- 
dle,” namely, that everything is irrevocably A or not A, and 
not both or anything else, our knowledge would be reduced to 
proper names, that is, to names without meaning. For all 
generalization and meaning given to the name would involve a 
begging of the question ; nothing material could be added to 
the original intuition by inference, or on the ground of anal- 
ogy, for the inference would have to assume, first of all, that 
different cases are the same case. Direct intuition regards only 
the present and immediate, and can give no claim to speak of 
what is out of the field of vision. To speak of separate facts 
as having the same meaning, or as only different instances of 
the same fact, on the ground of a merely ideal relation, a sup- 
posed analogy between them, would be to neglect an essential 
feature of the fact in favor of a mere hypothesis. The infer- 
ence, then, either really adds nothing to the name, or else falsi- 
fies it by extending it beyond the fact. All statements will 
be reducible either to mere verbal propositions or else to 
guesses. To say, for example, that snow is white will either 
amount only to saying, in a different way, that snow is snow, 
or else it is a groundless assumption. Now every proposition 
that we can frame, if it is anything more than a mere form of 
words, has to extend the meaning of the name beyond the im- 
mediate fact, and not only to identify, but also to contrast sub- 
ject and attribute. If I say that snow is snow, there is no more 
truth or meaning in this undeniable fact than there is in the 
creaking of a door, which is also an undeniable fact. In order 
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to have any meaning, the statement must not have this logical 
undeniableness, — it must be logically deniable. 

If the “ identity of contradictories ” seems an absurdity, it is 
worth considering that all separate facts, if they are truths as 
they stand, are contradictories, and that to bring any two of 
them together is to identify contradictories. The unconditional 
sequence which Mr. J. S. Mill demands as indispensable to sci- 
ence is just this identification or necessary connection of dis- 
tinct facts. They must be distinct, and yet their connection 
must be more certain and real than their separate existence, 
for that is only empirical; but the connection must be not 
simply invariable, or proved by the same evidence with the 
facts themselves, but it must be proved by better evidence, — 
it must be absolutely, and not empirically true. The connec- 
tion might be invariable, coextensive with all experience, and 
yet in truth accidental, due to some external influence that 
may conceivably cease to operate. For instance, the succession 
of day and night is invariable, but not unconditional, for they 
succeed each other only provided that the presence and absence 
of the sun succeed each other; and if this alternation were to 
cease, we might have either day or night unfollowed by one 
another. Now what is this better evidence which is to control 
the facts of experience? The example which Mr. Mill gives is 
the rotation of the earth as the cause of day and night. But 
this, unless we know the reason of it and why it must rotate, is 
just as much an empirical fact as the succession, — indeed, the 
same fact, only stated in another way. The question recurs, 
whether, in any case, evidence is to be had of a kind intrinsi- 
cally superior to the empirical fact of juxtaposition, — evidence 
of an @ priori kind, to prove essential connection between dif- 
ferent facts. This is the problem stated in Kant’s famous ques- 
tion, How are synthetic judgments a priori possible? Syn- 
thetic judgments are those which add something material to 
the simple data of direct intuition. And as every proposition, 
except merely verbal propositions, involves such a synthesis, 
the only question is, whether there is ever any scientific ground 
for it, — whether, for example, the notion of causation can be 
stated absolutely as truth, or whether it is to be accepted as 
mere psychological fact, an unaccountable prejudice in the hu- 
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man mind. The feeling may be ever so necessary, in the sense 
that we cannot help having it; but this does not prove that it 
indicates anything in external Nature. This is the point raised 
by the term a priori; it is not asked whether such judgments 
have any validity before or in the absence of experience, but 
only whether they really mean anything beyond the simple 
enumeration of phenomena. 

This problem lies at the root of all science ; the answer to it 
decides whether our knowledge has any right to the name, or 
is only a circumstantial futility. It is sure to come up, there- 
fore, under one form or another, and to press for a solution, 
wherever the discussion goes deep enough, and the need of the 
very truth is felt. There must be identity, and there must be 
difference, and, without both together in one, the truth is not 
reached. Upon the grounds of inductive logic it is not easy to 
see how such a synthesis as this is possible, for it at once sets 
aside the great law of identity to which all synthetic judgments 
are reducible. 

It is perfectly consistent, therefore, in Mr. Lewes, as in 
Hobbes before him, to limit truth to identical propositions. 
But this is a moderation which is not likely to find imitators, 
at least when the true effect of it is felt; for there can be but 
little interest in inventing different statements of our igno- 
rance. And it is not strange that philosophers of his school 
should be found quietly accepting wéiliter the common admis- 
sion of necessary connection in the universe, though they can 
find nothing to which it can be applied except the order of 
phenomena, that is, the fact of their separateness stated ab- 
solutely. Only they ought to acknowledge that it is after all a 
mere prejudice, and at bottom self-contradictory. There is no 
reason for giving any peculiar force to the mere fact of antece- 
dence: the laying of the table-cloth in a well-ordered house- 
hold is not the cause of the dinner ; that, however, regularly 
succeeds it. Our acquaintance with their order cannot stand 
on any securer ground than our acquaintance with the facts 
themselves. Either our knowledge is unconditional, absolute, 
and reaches the self of the thing, or else our knowledge of the 
order is just as superficial. If causation means nothing more 
than that we have happened to notice the recurrence of certain 
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sequences, this is a matter of accident which no amount of re- 
currence can make anything more ; but if it implies a real and 
necessary connection of separate facts, then here is the synthe- 
sis a priori, the truth of the facts, the nowmenon or soul of the 
thing. 

The difficulty which the law of “ excluded middle” has to 
encounter is more apparent, when its application to the living 
organism is attempted; because the middle that is here ex- 
cluded turns out to be the essential character of the object. 
Life is an answer in concrete shape to the question, How is a 
necessary synthesis to be conceived? Here is the synthesis. 
Instead of the vague indifference, the mere identity of each 
with itself, that characterizes the inanimate, life establishes es- 
sential relations between form and materials, part and whole, 
not obliterating their differences, but confirming and realizing 
them, whilst it identifies them in @ unity of purpose. In the 
inanimate, too, the mind discovers purpose; the indifference 
of the thing is illusive, — real only for it, and perishes with it ; 
but the purpose seems not its own, but foreign, and even hos- 
tile. The aggressive forces-of Nature waste away the rock, — 
not, indeed, for the sake of destruction, but for the sake of the 
coming plant and animal; but to the rock it is mere annihila- 
tion. Here cause and effect, end and means, are really dis- 
tinct ; and this is the reason why the truth cannot be seen in 
the separate facts, and why they are incomprehensible. High- 
er in the scale of being, the destruction is brought home to the 
thing, and appears as its own work. The bud ends itself by 
growing, and so the flower and the fruit. The continuity of 
purpose, thus coming to light, is seen to constitute a new and 
more important identity, which we recognize to the exclusion 
of the separate facts. We take the whole cycle together, and 
refuse, in spite of the evidence of our senses, to treat the dif- 
ferent factors as the reality. We say the seed or the bud is 
not dead ; but what we mean is, the plant, the ideal whole. 
The seed is gone as truly as the rock is gone when it is turned 
into soil, but it is expended for its own ends as plant. The 
living body is causa sui, means and end in one; and it is this, 
and not any difference in the materials or the forces employed, 
that distinguishes the animate from the inanimate. It is not 
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the means used, but that the use, the special determination, is 
the work of the organism itself, instead of being left to outside 
influence. ‘ Life,” says Claude Bernard,* “ is creation. ... . 
So that what characterizes the living machine is not the nature 
of its physico-chemical properties, however complex, but the 
creation of this machine, which develops itself under our eyes 
in the conditions that belong to it, and according to a definite 
idea, which expresses the nature of the living body, and the 
essence of life itself. When a chicken is formed in the egg, it 
is not the formation of the animal body, considered as a combi- 
nation of chemical elements, that essentially characterizes the 
vital force. This combination takes place according to the 
laws that govern the chemico-physical properties of matter. 
But what essentially belongs to the domain of life, and not to 
chemistry or physics or anything else, is the idea that directs 
this vital evolution... .. The physico-chemical means of mani- 
festation are common to all the phenomena of Nature, and lie 
mingled pell-mell like letters of the alphabet in a box, whence 
they are sought out by the force which is to give expression to 
the most various thoughts and contrivances.” The physical 
and chemical phenomena are explained by showing their con- 
ditions, — that is, by pointing out something else on which they 
depend. There is no reason for insisting upon any fixed re- 
lation of sequence. That every effect must have a cause 
amounts only to this, that things do not happen all at once, 
but successively, and that different bodies occupy different por- 
tions of space. So the cause must have an effect, and this is 
just as important. But there is no such general necessity in 
the case of any particular sequence ; the must does not descend 
to particulars, but leaves them to be ascertained empirically. 
What is meant is only that the given fact belongs to a certain 
complex of related facts. The order is not important ; we may 
say, for example, that rain is the cause of moisture, or that 
moisture is the cause of rain. In this way we get our facts 
sorted out into bundles. This is a great convenience in deal- 
ing with them; but it does not of itself bring us nearer the 
truth, but only enlarges the fact. The phenomenon is ex- 
plained by removing its boundaries, and showing that it be- 
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longs to some other and more extensive phenomena, of which 
it is only an instance. Thus the complete discovery and real- 
ization of the cause identifies it with the effect as essentially 
the same, and differing only accidentally or as a different in- 
stance. We say, for example, that rain is the cause of moist- 
ure. Here the cause is only the effect plus the accident of 
being raised into the air and let fall. Or, to take another in- 
stance, which has been cited to show the distinction between 
cause and effect, the explosion of a gun as the effect of pulling 
the trigger. Here the various steps of which the cause con- 
sists, the liberation of the spring, the explosion of the cap, 
&c., do not become causative until they are merged in their 
effects ; before that, they are only possibilities which may or 
may not produce the effect. The distinction thus confutes it- 
self, shows itself as in truth a nullity, something which must 
cease to exist before cause can be cause, or effect effect. 

The existence of cause and effect as merely distinct facts, 
each simply identical with itself and indifferent to the other, 
and coming together by some extraneous influence, is what 
makes the finiteness of the physical world. It is a false or 
merely apparent existence ; and the law of universal causa- 
tion, the law, that is, that every fact has some other fact to 
which it is not indifferent, but necessarily related, is only the 
declaration of the falsity. This is the whole extent of the 
law. It does not point out what the precise connection is, but 
only that there must be some connection, something to which 
the given fact is not indifferent. 

In the physical world causation seems like the accidental 
coming together of things naturally separate, and constantly 
endeavoring to escape from their enforced association. The 
moving body seeks rest, seeks to transfer to something else 
the motion it has received ; the acid seeks to escape from the 
base into new combinations. Ail the “ circulation of matter ”’ 
is the elimination of the accident, the repudiation in turn of 
each special determination received, and the endeavor to exist 
as individual, causa suit,and not bound to the modification re- 
ceived in the effect. But the cause can exist only in the effect ; 
the chemical element is defined by its reactions, its affini- 
ties ; the individuality depends at last upon universality, the 
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ultimate identity of each with its opposite. On the other 
hand, this identity can show itself only through the diversity 
which it overrules and sets aside. 

Thus the truth indicated in causation is the identity of oppo- 
sites, and the law of excluded middle, so far from being a law of 
truth, is the law only of that from which truth is excluded, — 
the law of the finite, in which the particular connection only hap- 
pens, but does not show itself as necessary. In the finite the 
event appears as accident, and, however familiar or certain to 
occur, has in it always something violent and irrational, some- 
thing opposite to law. The mind does not recognize in it its own 
law, or only in travesty and dislocation ; means and end do not 
come together as one ; but, on the one hand, an endless succes- 
sion of means, and, on the other, the end, in each case, as mere 
negation, annihilation. To say that everything must have a 
cause is to say that everything is at once A and not-A. If the 
law of excluded middle had any validity, the notion of causa- 
tion would be a mere unscientific prejudice, a strange whim of 
splitting up our facts into antagonistic couples, accounted for, 
perhaps, as expressing the different directions from which the 
mind has attempted and failed to comprehend its facts. But 
looking at the phenomena of life, we may see, if our postulates 
will let us, the plain justification of the prejudice. Here the 
difference of cause and effect is not a vanishing unreal differ- 
ence, but is distinctly implied and provided for in the organiza- 
tion which sets it aside. If it is true that thinking cannot go 
on without the presence of phosphorus in the brain, it is equal- 
ly certain that phosphorus does not think, and that thought 
cannot be produced by merely introducing it inio the substance 
of the brain. It takes effect, not simply from the accident of 
position, but through the agency of the organism itself. Food 
is food, and poison poison, not of themselves or accidentally, 
but through the normal operation and contrivance of the living 
body itself. 

The truth implied in causation, then, is not an outward law, 
but an inward necessity of the thing itself, which is not over- 
ruled, but spontaneous, self-regulated. It is a strange fancy 
that exemplifies a universe of law, a self-regulated system, 
by a scheme in which every particular is recalcitrant, nega- 
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tive to the law,—in which the law is true of all, but false of 
each individual. 

All things that are, says Hooker, have some operation not vi- 
olent nor casual. This is their real law. But this condition is 
fully answered only by a necessity inherent in the individual, a 
law of his own nature, — that is, by freedom. The opinion that 
freedom and necessity are incompatible rests on the assump- 
tion that necessary means compelled by something else. This 
is true of physical necessity, because it is implied in the con- 
ception of the physical, the thing, that its reality is in some- 
thing else, so that of itself it is destitute of anything that can 
really act, or that can be known as truth. This wonderful 
fancy of a noumenon, an ulterior reality standing behind what 
we see in Nature, is only the naive confession of the searching 
mind, that what it finds in Nature is not merely short of the 
truth, but essentially different from the truth. It would not 
help us to have more of it, to have ever so much of it, nor 
should we give to our result anything of the force of truth by 
showing that nothing better is to be had. Those who argue 
that life is at bottom nothing more than mechanism usually 
adopt a very simple course. They begin by implicitly assuming 
that everything is at bottom mechanism, at least everything 
that can be known or needs to be taken into account in sci- 
ence. Then, whatever may be the success of their further 
argumentation, the main point is secure. If you urge that 
specialization, form, is essential and must be accounted for, 
their reply is, We have searched all the cavities and tissues, 
and find no soul, no principle of form there ; but we will show 
you the physical and chemical forces at work there just as else- 
where, and if we have not yet succeeded in identifying all the 
vital phenomena with the operations of these forces, we are sure 
to succeed in the end, because — because there is nothing else. 

A distinguished writer of this school * states the point in sub- 
stance as follows: All changes that take place in the corporeal 
world are reducible at last to motions, and all motions to the 
resultants of rectilinear movements in the atoms that come to- 
gether ; so that, were it not for the difficulties of dissection, all 
the processes that go on in living beings, everything up to the 
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problem of personal freedom, would be a matter of analytical 
mechanics. The problem of personal freedom, he seems to 
think, is beyond the domain of science ; this must be left to 
each person to decide for himself. The exception is an impor- 
tant one, and would not be admitted, perhaps, by most of those 
who argue from the same premises. The reason for admitting it, 
no doubt, is, that the argument seems in danger of proving too 
much, and of disposing of the arguer too, as only a subjective 
phenomenon. But this is a purely practical inconvenience ; 
scientifically speaking, the difficulty is no greater here than 
elsewhere. ‘The difficulty is to account for any individuation, 
any specializing of the general properties and operations of mat- 
ter. “The principium individuationis,” says Locke,* “ it is 
plain, is existence itself, which determines a being of any sort 
to a particular time and place incommunicable to two beings of 
the same kind.” In other words, the thing is thus and so be- 
cause it is. The solution is simple enough, and just as perti- 
nent to the problem of human freedom as to any other. It 
consists in accepting both alternatives, A and not-A, at once, 
and justifying the expedient on the ground that everybody 
does and must do the same. We have only to say, then, that we 
are free because we are so, because we cannot help feeling our 
freedom. The conclusion, to be sure, has no scientific validity, 
and cannot be used in general reasoning; freedom is still a 
problem in analytical mechanics, so far as the freedom of man- 
kind in general or in the lang run is concerned, but in particu- 
lars and for private use it is a problem of a very different 
kind, — starting with the admission of individual initiative, and 
the assumption that there is something above all things essen- 
tial in the individual. But this privilege of reversing the rule 
in favor of evident facts cannot well be restricted. The physi- 
ological fact, for example, that iron and phosphorus and car- 
bon are requisite to the phenomena of life, however undeniable, 
is somewhat recondite, and may allowably be offset by the more 
evident fact that these things do not of themselves constitute 
life. The truth is, the supposed incompatibility is altogether 
imaginary: the living man is, as a matter of fact, phosphorus 
and thinking at the same time and without the slightest incon- 
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venience ; and to insist on the iron and phosphorus because 
they are there, and to leave out the special determination, the 
use that is made of them, because it is not contained in the ma- 
terials themselves, is the reasoning of the child, who will not 
allow that the architect built the house, but says it was the ma- 
son and the carpenter, or the bricks and timbers. Nothing 
here, say these philosophers, but we will show you the same 
thing growing in the forest or stratified in the hillside, — the 
same, that is, substantially, though differently put together. If 
the argument is worth anything, it proves that the house does 
not exist. The answer is the house itself. Clay and stone 
and timber are not habitable; this is an important difference; 
and not the less important because it depends on/y on the shap- 
ing and putting together, and not upon what the materials are 
where they are of no use. 

The true cause is the idea, the thing as it is in itself; and the 
only verification possible is the realizing of the idea, the com- 
ing to pass of what it implies. It is thus self-evident truth, 
and needs no outward confirmation ; or rather, the outwardness 
shows itself to be unreal, only apparent. The separateness of 
cause and effect, of idea and actuality, makes the finiteness of 
things; and to get rid of, to transfigure the actual, through 
identification with its idea, is the end of life. In inanimate Na- 
ture this consummation is not reached, but falls always outside 
of the thing, and appears as annihilation of it as individual, and 
preservation only of the genus and the general properties and 
uses. In the living body a hint is given in the preservation of 
the form amidst the incessant destruction of the materials, and 
through their destruction. The body, says Moleschott, is a 
stove that consumes not only the fuel, but itself. The destrue- 
tion does not stop, —on the contrary, it is accelerated, and what- 
ever arrests it is fatal to life,—but shows itself as no longer 
destructive of the reality, but of what is opposed to the reality, 
namely, the separate individuality of the materials. They are 
assimilated, made subservient to the purposes of the organiza- 
tion, shown to be not really, but falsely separate. 

The escape from finiteness is not through avoidance of the 
limitations or perpetuation of the finite, but by carrying out the 
limitations, and treating it as means, and not as finality. In 
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life is displayed the truth which the physico-chemical processes 
imply, but cannot embody. The soul, or principle of life, is not 
something separate from the body, to be put into it, but the 
truth of the body, and its separation is death. 

In animal life, however, the end, though indicated, is not fully 
attained ; form and materials are still separable, though their 
separation is resisted by the whole force of the organization. 
So that here the only, the persistence of the materials and the 
corresponding abstractness or merely ideal existence of the 
form, has some ground in fact. The reason is, that in animal 
life the idea exists only implicitly, as a series of particulars 
which turn out to be connected with each other, but are not of 
themselves or consciously one. The animal is a whole in so far 
that his various actions and functions are circumscribed by the 
invisible outline of the kind, the constitution. This is really 
the motive in all he does ; but it is not felt as what it is, but 
only as accidental impulse, —the appetite of this ox for a par- 
ticular bunch of grass, &ec. The motives are in truth univer- 
sal, and the individual in following his impulses accomplishes 
universal ends, but they do not appear to him as such. This 
discrepancy between the truth and the fact of his being the 
animal can never overcome, because it never presents itself 
to him; the genus does not become individual, or the indi- 
vidual universal, but they only meet in certain particulars. The 
individual is therefore still unessential, the medium through 
which certain generic ends are attained, but not end in himself. 
We treat the animal according to his kind, — the ox according 
to the nature of oxen, and the dog according to the dog nature, 
and not as if each had rights of his own. The animal does 
after his kind, not after his convictions ; the kind must answer 
for him ; and it is to this, and not to him, that we are answer- 
able for our treatment of him. 

Why do we scruple to treat human beings after the same 
fashion, to use them and use them up for our own good pur- 
poses? That we have the right to do so, provided we intend 
only the general good, is indeed the opinion of many persons. 
According to this view, mankind has rights only in the mass, 
and not as individuals; all rights of individuals are included 
in the right to be well governed, judiciously used for the gen- 
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eral advantage. And indeed, if the individual is only the ac- 
cidental shape in which the common attributes of humanity 
appear, rights can belong to him only in those particulars in 
which he is not individual, but identified with the mass. The 
* rights of man” will mean the rights of no man, but of an ab- 
straction ; and particular rights will in all cases rest on their own 
merits, that is, on the amount of force they bring to their sup- 
port, and not on any general or intrinsic validity as right. In 
other words, right will be only a collective name for the pre- 
vailing arrangements of society. 

The only ground upon which the individual can have any 
rights of his own, any rights as against society, is, that he is 
himself Man, and not merely an item which, taken with others, 
helps to constitute Man. It must be assumed that his governing 
motives are not merely in truth universal, that is, beneficent or 
directed by good purpose in the long run or by the act of com- 
ing together with others, but such of themselves and in their 
inception. He must see the general good as his good. Else it 
is inevitable that the mere wishes of the majority must in all 
cases constitute right. For numbers are always entitled to 
count against numbers and fragmentary rights,— rights that 
are wrong in one direction against such as are wrong in an- 
other. but if there are any perfect and indefeasible rights, 
any rights intrinsically and under all circumstances entitled to 
respect, this is as much as to say that in the subject of them 
the separation of individual and universal, specimen and kind, 
no longer governs. 

In Man as a spiritual being, that is, as self-governed, the 
two sides, the abstract law and the unessential individuality, 
come together as one truth in the individual who is a law unto 
himself. To him humanity is not an abstraction; everything 
else rather is an abstraction, and has value only as instrumental 
to that. He sees the general purpose as his purpose, to which, 
therefore, nothing of his has to be sacrificed, but which on the 
contrary upholds and affirms his individuality. There is noth- 
ing inconceivable here, for it only requires that the truth shall 
be seen as it is, and that the individual shall recognize in par- 
ticulars what he readily admits in general. Nothing is changed 
in the substance of the relation, but only in our perception. 
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The purposes of God in the world are sure to be accomplished, 
whether by free obedience or by the unfailing gravitation of 
selfishness ; the only difference is, that in the one case we are 
free agents and in the other tools. We are not enslaved by 
yielding to necessity, to the law of the universe, but by yield- 
ing to the notion that this necessity contravenes freedom, by 
failure to recognize it as our own. Liberty to do as we please, 
to follow our impulses because we feel them,—this is the 
liberty which a stone has to fall when nothing prevents. ‘True 
freedom is to see our real relations to the universe, and thereby 
to be emancipated from the delusion of a private and separate 
good. 

It may be objected, perhaps, that no such individual exists, 
and that, whatever the rule ought to be, the rule that actually 
governs human conduct is self-interest; and in one sense no 
doubt this is true enough. But here again the idealist is en- 
titled to appeal to facts as against these a priori deductions, — 
namely, to the fact of society. Society is a fact, and it is ut- 
terly inexplicable on the theory of universal selfishness, on the 
theory which treats the obvious fact of human selfishness as 
if it were truth and reality. No more chimerical scheme could 
be devised than to construct society, as it exists in civilized 
countries, out of the jostlings and balancings of a crowd of mere 
egotisms. Men are selfish; but it does not follow that self-in- 
terest, or the look solely to immediate gratification, really gov- 
erns their conduct, although they perhaps mean that it shall 
and think it does. Society in its feeblest beginnings rests on 
the feeling, however dim and instinctive, as, for instance, in 
the sexual and parental impulses, that another’s good is our 
good, and that we are interested to protect and further it. As 
civilization advances, the truth which these impulses indicate 
assumes, more and more the shape of truth, of conviction, and 
conscious motive. The foundation of the state, Aristotle says, 
is not neighborhood or mutual advantage and protection, but 
the common sentiments of good and evil, justice and injustice. 
It may be that the truth is nowhere fully manifested, that the 
spirit of humanity is nowhere fully incarnate in any individual ; 
but this is no obstacle to the conception of it. Philosophy is not 
concerned with our private mishaps and personal short-comings ; 
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it is sufficient for its purpose to have perceived that they are 
private and personal, and do not affect the truth. And in this 
conception of a self—a humanity no longer self-seeking, because 
now self-finding — Philosophy attains its end, and sees in Spirit 
the final object of its search. Spirit is the self-proved reality, 
the self-existent truth, in which all deductions or short-com- 
ings are seen to be only means to the accomplishment of its 
purpose. 

Being, Essence, Spirit, this trinity in unity recurs everywhere 
in Hegel; and the same triplicity, the same rhythm of imme- 
diate fact, ulterior reality, and concrete truth, governs the evo- 
lution of every part of the system. 

It will be readily seen that what has been attempted here is 
not a systematic exposition or criticism of Hegel’s philosophy, 
but only, by whatever expedient that occurred, to convey some 
indication of its general drift and method. A great deal of 
labor is needed, both in the way of interpretation and proba- 
bly of development, before it can be made generally availa- 
ble. The labor would be well bestowed, for all philosophy at 
present must take this road, and the first question to be put 
to any new attempt is, whether it has got as far as this or not 
so far. 


J. E. Casor. 
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By Joun Morrissey, WILLIAM Fapens, Cuartes Hate, Dex- 
Ter Ff. Parker, and George M. Brooks. (Senate Doc. No. 
2,1859.) pp. 153. 

5. Reports of the Board of State Charities of Massachusetts 
Jor the Years 1864-1867. 

6. Address of his Excellency, John A. Andrew, to the Two 
Branches of the Legislature of Massachusetts, January 6, 
1865. (Senate Doc. No. 1, 1865.) 

7. Address of his Excellency, Alerander H. Bullock, to the Two 
Branches of the Legislature of Massachusetts, January 3, 
1868. (Senate Doc. No. 1, 1868.) 

8. A Manual for the Use of the Overseers of the Poor of the 
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Wuen Daniel Defoe in 1704 startled the good people of Lon- 
don by his pamphlet, “ Giving Alms no Charity,” in which he 
maintained that the “ craving poor” ought not to receive alms, 
and the able-bodied poor ought not to be set at work by the 
public, he set the fashion of much that has been since written 
on the same topic. Many humane and many heartless writers 
have denounced the practice of giving public relief to the poor; 
yet the relief has been given, and is now going on, upon a scale 
never before known in the annals of the world. And it is 
probable that nowhere else in the world is so much done to 
alleviate and improve the condition of the poor at the public 
expense, in proportion to their relative numbers, as in New 
England. Scarcely anywhere is poverty less pernicious than 
here, yet scarcely anywhere is so much money expended and 
so much pains taken by public officers to ward off the mischief 
which poverty inflicts on the individual and on the community. 
It will not be amiss, then, to examine briefly the laws and 
usages affecting pauperism in New England. 

it is now less than three centuries since the law of Eng- 
land definitely made provision for the support of the poor 
at the public charge. By an act of Parliament in 1572, the 
office of Overseer of the Poor was established, and by the 
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act of 1601 (43 Elizabeth) a general plan of relief for the 
poor was adopted and enforced throughout England. But 
these acts had been preceded by a long series of laws and 
customs bearing more or less directly on the condition of the 
poor, and dating back, according to Sir George Nicholls, to the 
time of Athelstan at least, nearly a thousand years ago. It is 
worth noticing that most of these ancient laws are penal in 
their character rather than charitable, being aimed at the evils 
of idleness and vagrancy, and therefore particularly numerous, 
when, from any great social change, like the emancipation of 
the serfs in the time of Richard I1., or the breaking up of the 
monasteries under Henry VIII., the tendency to vagrancy had 
grown stronger. Thus, the insurrection of Wat Tyler in 1381, 
(which was a servile war, and, like most servile wars, was oc- 
casioned by a partial emancipation of the serfs,) was fol- 
lowed in 1388 by that oft-cited statute, the 12 Richard IL., 
which is sometimes called the origin of the poor-laws of Eng- 
land and America. Indeed, this act and others of like char- 
acter have been stigmatized by Mr. Senior as “ an attempt 
substantially to restore the expiring system of slavery ” ; * and 
they seem to deserve this reproach, just as some of the orders 
of General Banks and the laws of the reconstructed States of 
the South deserve it. 

Again, the dissolution of the monasteries in 1536 — 1539 was 
both preceded and followed by cruel statutes against vagrancy. 
The 22 Henry VIIL., cap. 12, in 1531, punished vagabonds with 
the lash till they were “* bloody by reason of such whipping,” 
and the still more cruel 1 Edward VI., cap. 3, punished them 
by branding and by selling into slavery. 

But these laws were found to be too extreme, and Seubes 
ineffectual to repress beggary, and they were followed, even 
during Edward’s brief reign, by a more humane law, which 
provided for the choice of collectors of alms in every parish, 
whose business it should be on Sundays to “ gently ask and 
demand of every man and woman what they of their charity 
will give weekly towards the relief of the poor,’ and to 
‘justly gather and truly distribute the same charitable alms 
weekly to the said poor and impotent persons.” We should 





* See the Edinburgh Review, No. CXLIX, 
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prefer to consider this merciful statute,* rather than the bar- 
barous enactments of earlier days, as the origin of our mod- 
ern poor-laws. It was continued by special acts in the reigns 
of Mary, of Philip and Mary, and of Elizabeth. The latter 
in the fifth year of her reign (1562) decreed a compulsory 
tax, “if any person of his froward or wilful mind shall 
obstinately refuse to give weekly to the relief of the poor 
according to his ability,” after a course of gentle exhorta- 
tions by the parson, the churchwardens, the bishop, and .the 
trial justices of his neighborhood, ending in a commitment to 
jail, if “the said obstinate person” should resist all these 
blandishments. This is the first instance of a compulsory 
poor-rate ; and it was followed ten years later by an act au- 
thorizing justices, among other things, to appoint overseers of 
the poor, “ and if a person so appointed shall refuse to act, he 
shall forfeit ten shillings.” This stand-and-deliver kind of 
benevolence was carried out more completely towards beg- 
gars, whose offence was made a felony, and was visited with 
whipping, diversified with branding, confiscation, and hang- 
ing.t Sir George Nicholls observes with simplicity, that the 
act “is framed with great care, and comprises all the chief 
points of poor-law legislation suited to the period”; adding, 
that these points are set forth with a clearness “* which /eaves 
no room for doubt as to the intentions of the legislature in any 
case.’ Certainly the provisions against vagrancy were likely 
to carry conviction to the wayfaring man ; and a person locked 
up in jail till he should show mercy to the poor would soon 
learn how charity was regarded in England. 

By subsequent acts in 1597 and 1601, the collection of a 
poor-rate was systematized, and its distribution by the over- 
seers of the poor was provided for. The act of 1601, better 
known as the 45 Elizabeth, is the actual foundation of the Eng- 
lish poor-laws, and of those in force in the United States, and 
particularly in New England. It provides for the employment, 
either voluntary or compulsory, of poor children and able- 
bodied adults, and “ for the necessary relief of the lame, im- 
potent, old, blind, and such other among them being poor and 


* The 5 and 6 Edward VI. cap. 2, passed in 1551 - 1552. 
t 14 Elizabeth, cap. 5 
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not able to work.” To support the expense of this a tax was 
laid on every inhabitant and owner ip every parish in Eng- 
land. 

About sixty years after the death of Elizabeth, in whose 
reign, as we have seen, the public relief of the poor was de- 
veloped into a system, another important act was passed. This 
was the Settlement Act of 1662,* giving the power of com- 
pulsory removal from any parish of poor persons not legally 
settled therein, and in a certain general way defining what 
constitutes a pauper settlement. On these two pillars, the 
43 Elizabeth and the 14 Charles II., rests all the subsequent 
legislation on these subjects in England and the United States. 
But so materially has the course of legislation been modified 
in New England by the great difference existing between our 
circumstances and those of the mother country, that it is im- 
possible to draw a close parallel between our poor-laws and 
those of England, either in their aim, their details, or their 
results. 

These laws in England were made necessary by the pres- 
ence of a great and persistent class of poor persons, many of 
whom were also vicious characters, needing all the restraints 
of the law. Hence the severity of the early statutes against 
vagrants, — laws which were, in fact, the germ of the whole 
poor-law system, and have made no inconsiderable part of it. 
But in New England no such pauper class existed at the out- 
set, and our arrangements for relieving the poor have been such 
as to prevent the creation of such a class. With that view, 
no doubt, our laws of settlement were originally drawn up, 
and have continued till now ; but in the progress of time they 
are beginning to work the very evil they were intended to avert. 
The English law of settlement, according to Sir George 
Nicholls, though based upon the 14 Charles II., ch. 12, was 
subsequently modified by the 3 William and Mary, ch. 11, the 
35, 54, and 59 George IIL. (101, 170, and 50), the 6 George 
IV. (57), and the 1 William IV. (18). Of course only the 
sarlier form of this law was introduced into New England, for 
our independence of the mother country was secured before 
the act of the 35 George II]. was passed. Nor did our settle- 





* 14 Charles II., cap. 12. 
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ment laws have the burdensome and disastrous effect ascribed 
by Pitt and many subsequent writers to the English law. In 
1796, Mr. Pitt, then in the height of his power and fame, 
made a speech in Parliament on the poor-laws, in which he 
particularly denounced the laws of settlement. He said that 
they “ contributed to fetter the circulation of labor, and to sub- 
stitute a system of abuses in room of the evils they were meant 
to repress ; prevented the workman from going to the market 
where he could dispose of his industry to the greatest advan- 
tage, and the capitalist from employing the person qualified to 
procure him the best return for his advances.” The settle- 
ment law, he declared, “ had at once increased the burdens of 
the poor, and taken from the collective resources of the state 
to supply wants which its operation had occasioned, and to 
alleviate a poverty which it tended to perpetuate.” To rem- 
edy so great a grievance, the law of settlement ought, he 
said, to undergo a radical amendment. He conceived that to 
promote the free circulation of labor, and remove the obstacles 
by which industry was prohibited from availing itself of its 
own resources, would go far to diminish the necessity of relief 
from the poor-rates, and he wished that an opportunity were 
given of restoring the law to its original purity, and removing 
the corruptions by which it had been obscured. 

These views of Pitt, says Sir George Nicholls, “ are identical 
with those expressed by almost every man entitled to speak 
authoritatively on the subject, either before or since, from the 
passing of the law to the present day ; but they were in advance 
of the general opinion, and so the law still remains.” 

Our own laws never had in practice the rigor of the English 
statute, yet the evils resulting from them have provoked criti- 
cisms very similar to those of Pitt, and these censures are be- 
ginning to be deserved. What, then, are the settlement laws 
of New England, and how have they resulted ? 

To answer these questions in detail it would be necessary to 
write a volume. A general answer, even, involves, to a certain 
extent, a history of the progress of New England for two cen- 
turies and a half, and such a knowledge of her jurisprudence 
and social economy throughout that period as few persons have 
had the patience to acquire. 
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There are three distinct epochs in the development of New 
England, — the colonial, the provincial, and the national peri- 
ods. ‘The first may be said to have closed in 1692, the second 
in 1787, while the third still continues. As Colonies, the 
people of New England in substance governed themselves un- 
der the forms of a theocracy; as Provinces, they were gov- 
erned by the laws of England, with greater or less local modi- 
fication ; as States, they have once more made their own laws 
under the forms of a democracy, but also under the constant 
check of national considerations. The laws of settlement will 
be found to have taken a decided and positive character from 
each of these three periods, although their present form might 
have been mainly the same, had it been possible for either the 
colonial or the provincial period to continue till now. 

Of the six New England Colonies, Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New Haven, and Connecticut, 
it is needless to speak of more than two, — Massachusetts and 
Connecticut ; for these, in respect to their poor-laws, are the 
only ones which offer any differences worthy of note. Indeed, 
the practical dependence of Plymouth and New Hampshire on 
Massachusetts, and of New Haven on Connecticut, with the in- 
significance of Rhode Island, previously to 1692, makes the 
history of New England substantially one with the history of 
Massachusetts and Connecticut.* As early as 1673, both these 
chief Colonies had published books of laws, in which, with all 
due respect for the Hebrew code, they had incorporated much 
of the wisdom of the common and the civil law, and much that 

yas peculiar to their own novel circumstances. In these stat- 
utes, brief, but sufficient, provision was made for the relief of 
the poor. Every town was to support and relieve its own peo- 
ple when in distress, and a residence of three months only was 
sufficient to give a settlement in any town, provided the resi- 
dent were not warned to depart by the authorities of the town. 
Under this simple code were expended the trifling sums which 
poverty demanded for its relief in the hundred towns that then 
held all the New England people. 


* The whole population of New England, two centuries ago, is estimated by Dr. 
Palfrey at less than 50,000, of which Massachusetts had more than half, and Con- 
necticut (then including New Haven) nearly a quarter. 
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The Indian war of 1675-1676 changed all this, so far as Mas- 
sachusetts and its dependency, Plymouth, were concerned. By 
act of the General Court in 1675, a new class of poor persons, 
dependent upon the whole Colony for relief, was recognized 
and provided for. ‘ This Court,’ it was then said, ‘* consider- 
ing the inconvenience and damage which may arise to particu- 
lar towns by such as, being forced from their habitations by the 
present calamity of the war, do repair unto them for succor, 
do order and declare that such persons, being inhabitants of 
this jurisdiction, who are so forced from their habitations and 
repair to other plantations for relief, shall not, by virtue of 
their residence in such plantations they repair unto, be ac- 
counted or reputed inhabitants thereof, or imposed upon them 
according to law. But, in such cases, and where necessity re- 
quires, by reason of the inability of relations, &c., they shall 
be paid out of the public treasury.” This act of 1675 is 
worthy of especial notice, because, so far as we know, it was 
peculiar to Massachusetts, and because it laid the foundation 
for that great class of State paupers, which, during the four- 
score years of our national period, has gone on increasing so 
formidably.* The exigency under which this relief was first 
granted was probably the greatest ever known in New Eng- 
land since the first winter of the Pilgrim fathers at Plym- 
outh. The war with Philip had impoverished all Massachu- 
setts, and so increased the public expenses that the taxation of 
1676 was more than thirty times as heavy as that of 1670. 
But even in times of less distress, the measure then resorted 
to, much as it has been censured by modern economists, would 
have been just and expedient. And Connecticut, which has 
in later times supported a small class of State paupers, would 
have adopted the same policy then, had she suffered equally 
from the savages.T 

The provincial period of New England was preceded by an 
unsuccessful attempt of James II., through Sir Edmund An- 
dros, to unite all the Colonies under one government. Odious 





* What were the sums thus expended from the Colonial treasury we have not 
ascertained, nor how much was paid for the relief of unsettled persons by the Prov- 
ince of Massachusetts, Butin 1787 the annual cost had reached at least $ 10,000. 

t See Palfrey’s History of New England, III. 229, 230. 
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as the attempt was, it would probably have been better for us, 
had it sueceeded; for then we should now form one homo- 
geneous State, larger and more powerful than New York, and 
with none of those obstacles to progress and good government 
which have been created by our subdivision into six petty 
States. At least, many of the difficulties which have since 
arisen in regard to the relief of the poor and the suppression 
of pauperism would have had no existence but for this subdi- 
vision, and the consequent diversity of legislation and admin- 
istration in six separate sovereignties. 

The policy of William III. gave four governments to New 
England, in the Provinces of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut: for Maine was a part of Mas- 
sachusetts, and Vermont had not yet been settled. Under 
these governments, and in spite of the jealousy of the mother 
country, New England advanced rapidly in wealth and popu- 
lation, and, as a matter of course, in the growth of pauperism. 
In the colonial period, paupers, as a class, were almost un- 
known, and vagrants were few. But the increase of trade 
and the stimulus of easy living soon brought to our shores 
a host of poor and worthless persons, against whose intru- . 
sion into the community the old Puritan discipline no longer 
availed. Consequently we find the provincial laws every- 
where becoming more stringent against vagrants and stran- 
gers, and the conditions of pauper settlement made more 
difficult at each revision of the statutes. In 1701, by the 
Massachusetts law, a residence of one year was made neces- 
sary for a settlement in any town, and, by the same act, cap- 
tains of vessels were required to give bonds for the support 
of their passengers, of whom the infirm and old were to be 
returned whence they came. In Connecticut, about the same 
time, a still more exacting law was passed. Instead of the old 
provision, by which a three months’ residence without warning 
was allowed to give a settlement, it was declared, as early as 
1702, that no “ foreigner ”’ could gain a settlement in any town 
without the express permission of the town or its authorities. 
Along with these laws went others, denouncing severe pun- 
ishment for vagrancy, and authorizing the removal from one 
town to another of persons having a settlement elsewhere. 
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The first law of Rhode Island on the subject of pauperism is 
an act of 1727 against vagrants. The conditions of settle- 
ment in that Province were not defined by law until 1748, 
and then were much easier than they have since become. Be- 
sides the three chief grounds of settlement under the English 
law (birth, parentage, and marriage), Rhode Island then 
allowed one month’s residence without warning after notice 
given to the town, the purchase ofa freehold of £50, or serv- 
ing an apprenticeship. In New Hampshire, in 1719, a three 
months’ residence without warning was the condition of settle- 
ment, and remained so for many years. But half a century 
later, the New Hampshire emigrants who colonized Vermont 
established a year’s residence without warning as necessary to 
give a settlement, and in course of the next half-century they 
extended the required term to seven years. In Massachusetts, 
as we have said, so early as 1701, the period of residence 
necessary to give a settlement had been extended to one year, 
and in 1767 the previous consent of the town was made es- 
sential; so that since April 10, 1767, no settlement has been 
gained in Massachusetts by residence merely. Instead of this, 
in the third, or national, period of Massachusetts history, the 
requisite was a freehold estate, or else residence, coupled with 
the payment of taxes. In Connecticut a similar extension of 
the time of residence was made, and this was finally fixed at 
six years, in case of persons moving from town to town 
within the State. 

Without dwelling longer on the details of these enactments 
of the provincial period of New England, it is sufficient to say 
that pauperism and vagrancy were increasing, and that to guard 
against them in each locality the difficulties of gaining a settle- 
ment for purposes of relief were everywhere increased. Hence, 
of necessity, the class of persons without a settlement contin- 
ually grew larger, and there was a constantly increasing de- 
mand for their removal from the place where they happened to 
be when needing public relief. In Massachusetts this class was 
provided for at the expense of the Province, and doubtless with 
greater liberality than elsewhere; and this circumstance, to- 
gether with the larger trade and more abundant wealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, very early attracted within her limits large numbers 
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of the unsettled poor. But in the other Provinces, though the 
English notions of settlement and removal prevailed, yet so 
small, comparatively speaking, was the proletary class, and so 
abundant were the means of labor and of living, that very few 
of the hardships complained of by English writers, from Defoe 
and Adam Smith down to Senior and Miss Martineau, were 
experienced in New England in the corresponding period. 

For the rest, the provincial epoch of our history witnessed 
the development of a system of relieving the poor which is 
substantially the same as that now in use. The office of over- 
seer of the poor was created in Massachusetts in 1691, and be- 
came common in the other Provinces before 1750. Almshouses 
were built still earlier, and workhouses or houses of correction 
existed early in the eighteenth century. The present mode of 
assessing and expending the local taxes from which the poor 
were aided was in use all over New England at the same time. 
But the tide of foreign immigration had not then set in this 
direction so strongly as to be that disturbing force in our 
social condition which it has since become. 

At the adoption of the Federal Constitution in 1787, the pro- 
vincial period of New England gave way to the national. The 
new relations existing between the States of the Union, and 
between each of them, as members of the Union, and foreign 
countries, soon made themselves felt in the sphere of the poor- 
laws. By an impulse almost simultaneous, the five States of 
New England then existing (for Vermont had elbowed her way 
into the dignity of a State) revised their whole poor-law code. 
Connecticut in 1792, Massachusetts in 1793, New Hampshire 
in 1796, Rhode Island and Vermont in 1797, laid down the 
basis of the laws which have since existed in those States for 
the support and settlement of the poor. But by a strange 
oversight, or perhaps from the remains of provincial jealousy, 
they did not severally seek to make their laws harmonize with 
those of their neighbors. They each sought their own particu- 
lar interest, rather than that of New England, or of the poor as 
a class; and to this petty aim many of the evils of our poor- 
laws may be indirectly traced. 

Without exception, all the New England States, before the 
beginning of this century, had made it more difficult for the 
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citizen to gain a new settlement than it had been before the 
Revolution. Still worse was it for the resident who was not 
yet a citizen ; but the number of such was at that time small, 
and none could have foreseen how rapidly they would increase 
in the next half-century. In the colonial period these aliens 
had been welcomed and speedily received into the community ; 
in the provincial period they had been put on a longer proba- 
tion ; but in the national period, when more pains should have 
been taken to promote their citizenship, these laws of settle- 
ment stood stiffly in the way. We shall soon mention with 
some detail what these conditions of acquiring a settlement 
were in the several States, but this may be deferred until we 
come to the period of the separation of Maine from Massachu- 
setts, and the consequent ¢<ablishment of the divisions of New 
England as they now stand. But it is important here to no- 
tice what disposition was made of the persons in each State 
who lost, or had never gained, a town settlement. We have 
already spoken of one peculiar result of King Philip’s War, 
the formation of a class of State paupers, as we now call them, 
—persons who drew their support directly from the general 
treasury. Ever since that time Massachusetts has maintained 
this class, which now numbers thousands. Several of the other 
States have temporarily or permanently adopted the same pol- 
icy. In New Hampshire, from 1791 to 1809, all unsettled per- 
sons were supported in the town of their residence at the ex- 
pense of the State; after 1809 they were supported in the 
same way by the counties ; and it is only of late years that these 
counties have established almshouses, and removed the unset- 
tled poor thereto. In Rhode Island the State for a time sup- 
ported those without a settlement, and in Connecticut such is 
still the practice. The course of legislation in Vermont was 
extraordinary. A statute of 1787 directed the removal from 
the State of such persons as had gained no settlement ; but this 
law continued in force only for ten years, and Judge Hutchin- 
son said of it in 1829: * I have no recollection of ever know- 
ing or hearing of but one statute of this State which attempted 
a provision for the removal of paupers out of the State, and I 
find that to be the statute of 1787. Its total inefficiency was 
too apparent, in and before the year 1797, to render probable 
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a repetition of its provisions in a new statute.” He added: 
‘** Those who have a settlement out of the State, but none with- 
in it, shall be treated as settled in the town where they reside.” * 
An act of March 3, 1797, made all persons without a settle- 
ment a charge to the State, as in Massachusetts ; but this law 
was expunged from the statute-book on the 10th of November 
of the same year, and never practically took effect. To this 
day, however, such persons, when committed to prison, have the * 
cost of their board there paid by the State, and the same princi- 
ple is recognized in the grants made by Vermont to the Insane 
Asylum at Brattleboro, although that asylum contains no class 
of State patients supported in the same way as the State’s 
poor in the lunatic hospitals of Massachusetts. 

In general terms, then, it may be said that Massachusetts is 
the only New England State that has always provided, fully and 
directly, from the State treasury, for the support of the poor 
having no settlement in the towns. The other States which 
did so at one period have either ceased entirely to make such 
provision, or have restricted it to certain classes of the poor, 
or, as in Connecticut, have contrived to keep the number of 
the unsettled poor very small. A further statement is also 
true, if made in general terms, namely, that the laws of set- 
tlement in their essential features have not been changed for 
the last fifty years; indeed, with the exception of Maine, which 
was not a State till 1820, and of Vermont, which made its 
laws of settlement much more stringent just before 1820, no 
important change has taken place since the beginning of the 
present century. 

The effect of this adherence to a system established when 
the population of New England was wholly agricultural and 
commercial is not readily seen at a glance, but can be 
understood by attending to a few facts. In the first place, 
the three southern States of New England — Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut — have engaged so largely in 
manufactures that nearly half the population are thus occu- 





* 1 Vermont Reports, 467, 468. 
t Perhaps the New Hampshire statute, cutting off all settlements gained prior 
to 1820, should constitute an exception to this statement; but as this scarcely affects 
any but derivative settlements, it need not now be considered. 
VOL. CVI. — NO. 219. 32 
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pied. According to the industrial statistics of Massachu- 
setts in 1865, the number of male persons in manufacturing 
and mechanical occupations was 149,959, while only 67,550 
were employed in agriculture, and less than 25,000 in seafaring 
occupations. Besides this hundred and fifty thousand men and 
boys, there were more than 90,000 women and girls also em- 
ployed in manufactures. The same proportions would substan- 
‘tially hold good in Rhode Island and Connecticut ; while in the 
three northern States manufactures have also gained a strong 
footing, and at the same time tens of thousands of men and 
women have been drawn down from Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont to aid in carrying on the workshops and factories 
of their southern neighbors. This extraordinary change in the 
industry of the people has taken place entirely since the set- 
tlement laws were passed, and could not have been contem- 
plated at that time; the effect of it, together with the influx of 
foreigners, has been to unsettle (in the poor-law sense) nearly 
half the inhabitants of New England. That is to say, scarcely 
more than half of the actual residents in the fourteen hundred 
towns and cities of New England have a legal settlement in 
the place of their residence, and the number of the unsettled 
is every year increasing, particularly in New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 

While this change was going on in the industry of our peo- 
ple, a corresponding change took place in the relative proportion 
of native and foreign-born residents. Previously to 1790 (when 
the whole population of New England was scarcely a million), 
few new countries could show such a homogeneous people ; for 
although the English settlers had been reinforced by consider- 
able numbers from Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and even France, 
yet so great was the English preponderance as to make the 
name New England an eminently appropriate one. From 1790 
to 1830 the immigration from Europe was so small that in 1800 
scarcely more than one in a hundred of the New England people 
was foreign-born, in 1810 scarcely more than one in eighty, 
and from 1820 to 1830 not more than one in sixty. But from 
1830 to the present time the stream of emigration has flowed 
incessantly and in great force from Great Britain and the con- 
tinent of Europe to the United States, and New England has 
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received her full share. In 1840 at least one in every twenty- 
five of her inhabitants was foreign-born ; in 1850 not less than 
one in nine ; in 1860 more than one in seven; and at the pres- 
ent time probably one sixth of the three and a half millions 
who inhabit the six New England States were born in foreign 
countries. If we add those whose parents were foreigners, 
it is probable that the number would reach nearly a million, 
and the proportion be about one in four. In some States it is 
even greater; in Massachusetts, for example, the census of 
1865 gives 265,486 persons of foreign birth out of a total of 
1,267,031, or something more than one in five. Adding those 
of foreign parentage, the number would be increased in all prob- 
ability nearly to 400,000, or almost one in three. In Rhode Isl- 
and, in 1860, out of a total population of 174,620, there were no 
less than 57,594 of foreign birth, or considerably more than one 
in five. In Connecticut, at the present time, the proportion can- 
not be much less. In Maine, on the other hand, the proportion 
of foreign-born is not more than one in fifteen; in New Hamp- 
shire alout the same; and in Vermont less than one in nine. 
Now in all these States, except Maine, it is very difficult for 
persons of foreign birth to acquire a settlement in any town, — 
partly because of the state of the laws, and partly because so 
many of this class are migrating from place to place, according 
to the demand for labor. In the city of Lowell, for example, the 
population decreased in the five years from 1860 to 1865 nearly 
six thousand,— the greater part of the decrease consisting of 
operatives and laborers of foreign birth, who had gone else- 
where for employment on account of the closing of the Lowell 
cotton mills. During the same period Springfield increased 
its population about seven thousand, or nearly fifty per cent, in 
consequence, mainly, of the growth of military manufactures 
there, and this increase was largely made up of foreigners. A 
somewhat smaller increase at Worcester shows the same facts, 
which, indeed, come within the knowledge of every person who 
has noticed the movement of population in our large towns in 
recent years. It is in view of this state of things, and with 
reference to the Massachusetts law requiring a ten years’ resi- 
dence, with five years’ payment of taxes, as a condition of 
gaining a town settlement, that Governor Bullock says of our 
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poorest class: “‘ Compelled to follow the ebb and flow of the 
demand for labor, they can hardly maintain an uninterrupted 
residence of ten years in a single town; or, if perchance they 
accomplish it, some wary official will omit to assess them for 
the fifth time, or abate a tax with ready lenity. Large num- 
bers are thus, in ignorance of their rights, deprived of the res- 
idence they are on the point of acquiring; and after a sober 
and industrious life, in the infirmity of age, are given over to 
a State almshouse. Meanwhile our permanent and settled 
population has been gradually and surely decreasing, its young 
men having removed Southward and Westward, and peopled 
new States from the loins of Massachusetts. And so far has 
this process advanced, of rapid decrease and slow increase of 
settled residents, that competent judges avow their conviction 
that already our settled population numbers less than one half 
of the people of the State.” 

There are few persons who will not look upon this steady 
decrease of settled residents as a serious evil; and since it is 
not confined to Massachusetts, but prevails more or less 
throughout New England, all the six States should seek to 
counteract it. It is useless to strive against the course of trade 
and industry and the flood of immigration ; but it is possible, 
and perhaps less difficult than is commonly supposed, to 
modify our settlement laws so as to include a great majority of 
those unsettled persons now living permanently or wandering 
about in New England. 

Let us, then, examine the settlement laws of these six States. 
Most of them, as has been remarked, were passed near the 
close of the last century. Those of Maine, however, where 
they differ from the Massachusetts laws, date back only to the 
Settlement Act of March, 1821, the year after the separation 
of the District of Maine from the mother State. 

Under the old English law, birth was held to give a settle- 
ment; but necessity soon led to many deviations from this 
principle in England, and it probably never prevailed in New 
England, except in Rhode Island previously to 1748, and 
(in respect to illegitimate children) in New Hampshire until 
1796.* In the modified form of derivation, however, birth 


* See 1 R. I. Reports, 1 N. H. Reports, 260. There was legislation on the 
general subject of settlements in New Hampshire as early as 1719. 
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still continues to give a settlement: that is to say, a person 
who has never acquired a settlement in his own right derives 
one from his father, mother, or some more remote ancestor. 
What is called derivation also covers the acquisition of a set- 
tlement by marriage, and by apprenticeship and slavery. 

Derivative settlements, therefore, are very numerous, and will 
be first defined. In respect to these, there is little difference in 
the law or the practice of the six New England States. In all, 
a married woman takes the settlement of her husband, if he 
have any within the State ; otherwise she retains her own settle- 
ment. Her children, in the former case, take the settlement of 
her husband ; in the latter case, of herself. For all practical 
purposes, except in Massachusetts, the unsettled husband also 
takes the settlement of his wife, when she has one within the 
State. All legitimate children are therefore provided for, if 
either parent have a settlement. Illegitimate children follow 
their mother’s settlement. Apprentices and slaves formerly 
took the settlement of their master, and settlements thus de- 
rived are still held in several of the New England States.* 

It is by derivation or inheritance, of course, that all minor 
children, most single women, some married women, and a great 
many men, both married and single, hold their legal settlement. 
To trace this out is oftentimes a work of much difficulty, in- 
volving such intimate knowledge of pedigrees and family history 
as befits a garter king-at-arms. Indeed, the office of clerk of 
the overseers of the poor, in an old city of New England, is a sort 
of herald’s college for paupers, wherein all manner of puzzling 
questions arise, to be answered according to the monuments 
and traditions of the elders. A few years ago, one of these 





* In 1802 a curious and important case arose in Vermont, under the laws of 
settlement. The town of Windsor brought an action against Stephen Jacob, Esq., 
an associate judge of the Supreme Court, to recover money expended for the relief 
of one Dinah, formerly his slave, and offered a bill of sale of the woman as evidence 
of his ownership. His colleagues on the bench, Judges Robinson and Tyler, de- 
cided that no bill of sale between citizens of Vermont could furnish evidence of 
slavery, since that was forbidden in the Constitution of the State. The decision, 
after stating the arguments, was in these brief terms: “ The bill of sale cannot be 
read in evidence to the jury.”” (See Tyler’s Vermont Reports, II. p. 201.) This 
case must not be confounded with that other Vermont slave case in which Judge 
Harrington uttered the famous dictum: “ Show me a bill of sale from God Al- 
mighty, and I wi!l admit that this man is a slave.” 
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clerks, wise with the accumulated learning of years, was 
searching through the Boston libraries to find a copy of the 
“ Atlantic Souvenir” of 1829, in which had been published 
the account of a shipwreck. In that disaster perished the 
supposed father of a pauper whose settlement was in dispute 
between two towns in Massachusetts, and the whole case 
turned on the date of the vessel’s sailing from New Bedford. 
If she sailed after a certain date, then the child was legitimate, 
and took the sailor’s settlement in W.; if before that date, 
then illegitimate, and took the mother’s settlement in 8. 
Thus earldoms dubiously descend in romances, and sometimes 
in real life ; and on such slender threads of history, or the yet 
slighter gossamer of tradition, often depends the settlement, 
and with it the comfort, of a poor family. Again, the pauper 
may be tied, especially if a woman, to the place of her derived 
settlement, 


“ And drag at each remove a lengthening chain,” 


which is sure to draw the poor creature back to the hereditary 
almshouse, in a town which she may never have seen in her 
life till an overseer of the poor brings her into it. The writer 
was once visiting an almshouse not far from Boston, and was 
shown among the inmates two aged women, mother and 
daughter, who had not met nor heard of each other for forty 
years, till one day the inevitable law of settlement brought 
them together in the almshouse of the town where the mother 
was born. Or, if legislation intervenes to snap the chain of 
derivative settlement, it may be only to increase some lone 
woman’s discomfort, and thrust her among strangers. Thus, 
a grand-daughter of a general of the Revolution and a governor 
of New Hampshire, falling into poverty in Massachusetts, could 
not lawfully be removed to the place of her birth and settle- 
ment in New Hampshire, because of a law of that State cutting 
off all settlements prior to 1820. These instances will serve 
to illustrate a few of the countless phases which our laws of 
settlement exhibit, and which have given the courts of every 
State so many puzzling cases within the last eighty years.* 





* It is probable that no questions have ever arisen in the New England courts 
involving so many curious points of law and evidence, or requiring on the part of 
the judge so much research or so great discernment, as questions of settlement and 
relief. ‘The decisions, in Massachusetts, of Parsons, Sewall, Parker, Shaw, Met- 
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As soon as & man or woman comes of age (and in some 
instances sooner), it is possible for either to acquire a settle- 
ment which shall take the place of that inherited or derived. 
But the laws which regulate the acquisition of a settlement by 
one’s self differ much more in the different States than those 
which relate to derived settlements. In the first place, a 
distinction is made between “ persons” and “ citizens,’ which 
in Massachusetts operates very unequally, and unfavorably to 
aliens. There are no less than five important ways of acquir- 
ing a settlement in Massachusetts, which are open to citizens, 
and closed against aliens. These are: (1.) By owning an 
estate and living on it for three successive years; ( 2.) By 
owning an estate worth twelve dollars a year, without living 
on it, but paying taxes on it for five successive years; ( 3.) By 
being chosen to any town office ; (4.) By dwelling in an unin- 
corporated place when it becomes an incorporated town; ( 5.) 
By residence for ten successive years, and paying taxes for any. 
five of those years. With the exception of the fourth, these are 
all common ways of gaining settlements ; and the first and last 
would be particularly convenient to aliens, if they were not 
forbidden. And it must not be forgotten that the hardship 
of the prohibition falls not only on the actual alien, who may 
never wish to become a citizen, but on the wife and children 
of men seeking to be naturalized, but dying or leaving the 
town before the naturalization is completed. For persons not 
citizens there were, before 1865, but three ways of gaining a 





calf, Hoar, and Gray, —in New Hampshire, of Woodbury and Bell,— in Vermont, 
of Chipman, Tyler, Hutchinson, and Williams,—in Maine, of Whitman and 
Appleton, — in Rhode Island, of Durfee and others, — and in Connecticut, of a long 
line of judges from Roger Sherman down, — are worthy of all praise, both for 
their learning and their humanity. None of these judges, however, have expressed 
themselves with more pith than old Chicf-Justice Chipman of Vermont, in 1790, 
when a suit was brought before him in which a town demanded back from a poor 
man the alms that had been publicly given. It will be remembered that imprison- 
ment for debt was then everywhere allowed. The case may be found in Chipman’s 
Vermont Reports, I. 45. Judge Chipman said, and his words will bear repeating : 
“ The provision made by law for the relief of the poor is, in my opinion, a chari- 
table provision. 'To consider it in any other light detracts much from the benevolence of 
the law, and casts a reflection on the humanity of the richer part of the community. 
Poverty and distress give a man, by law, a claim on the humanity of society for 
relief; but what relief, if the town have a right immediately to demand a repayment, 
and to imprison the pauper for life, in case of inability to pay? This, instead of a 
relief, would be adding poignancy as well as perpetuity to distress.” 
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settlement, and those of comparatively little value. These 
were: (6.) By being ordained and settled as a minister ; ( 7.) 
By being admitted as an inhabitant by vote of the town ; and 
( 8.) By serving an apprenticeship for four years in a town, 
and setting up the same business therein within one year 
thereafter (provided he is then of age), and continuing in it 
for five years longer. In 1865 the military settlement law 
gave to aliens not naturalized an opportunity to gain a settle- 
ment, provided they had served for three years in the army or 
navy ; but, as yet, very few have availed themselves of it.* 

In Connecticut, a similar distinction, and apparently a more 
stringent one, is made between citizens and foreigners. The 
latter, as already intimated, cannot gain a settlement at all, 
except by special vote of the town, or of a majority of the 
civil authorities of the town. Probably some method is found 
in practice for softening the rigor of the law, which would 
otherwise be far worse than the Massachusetts statute, for the 
reason that Massachusetts makes liberal provision for her un- 
settled and foreign poor, while Connecticut does not. 

The other four States seem to make no discrimination 
against foreigners, but admit all persons to a settlement upon 
certain conditions, analogous to those imposed by Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut on citizens of the United States. These 
conditions are believed to be most difficult in Rhode Island, 
where residence alone, with the payment of taxes, will not 
give a settlement, as in the five other States; but there must 
be residence, with ownership of an estate worth at least two 
hundred dollars.¢ Residence, with the payment of taxes, for 
Jive years, gives a settlement in Maine; for sia years, in Con- 
necticut ; for seven years, in New Hampshire and Vermont; 
and for ten years (by a “ citizen”), with payment of taxes for 
any five, in Massachusetts. In all the States, except Rhode 


* This has been owing chiefly to the continuance of State aid to the families of 
soldiers and to the disabled; by means of which, many, who would otherwise be 
paupers, have been prevented from applying to the overseers of the poor. The 
first military settlement act in New England was passed by Connecticut in 1781. 
See 5 Conn. Rep. 368. 

+ Residence with ownership gives a settlement in every State except Maine ;) but 
the peculiarity of Rhode Island is, that residence alone, with tax-paying, will not 
give a settlement, It was not so formerly, the Rhode Island law of 1798 being 
like that of Massachusetts. 
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Island, election to a town office gives a settlement. The pro- 
visions concerning apprenticeship are the same in substance in 
all ; so are those relating to the incorporation of new towns, 
and to admission as an inhabitant by vote of the town. In 
all, a settlement once gained within the State is good until 
another is gained, and may even afterwards remain so; but 
the Connecticut courts have sometimes held, that to gain a 
settlement in another State is to annul or “ defeat” the pre- 
vious settlement. In New Hampshire, all settlements gained 
previously to 1820 are declared void. 

yovernor Bullock, in his last annual address, recommends 
some legislation of this sort in Massachusetts. He says :—‘ I 
have to call the attention of the Legislature to a remarkable 
anomaly, which requires their immediate interference for the 
protection of our own tax-payers. While our settled residents 
number only a few hundred thousand, we are yet, by our 
own laws, responsible for the support of ali the descendants 
of every man and woman who has ever gained or derived a 
settlement within our limits, who must surely be counted by 
millions. No matter if centuries have elapsed since one of 
the family set foot on our soil, the obligation is still the same ; 
and wherever they may be scattered over the face of the 
earth, their sick, their insane, their defectives, their paupers, 
may return to Massachusetts to be supported by the town of 
original settlement. And although they may have acquired a 
subsequent settlement in another State, in towns where they 
will be acknowledged and provided for, yet our own statutes, 
as the Attorney-General informs us in a most elaborate and 
able treatise, forbid us to remove them except with their free 
consent.” 

There can be no doubt that some legislation is needed to 
guard the New England States against the return of paupers 
who have also settlements in other States. Judge Parker 
suggested this more than half a century ago; and the neces- 
sity for it has grown stronger ever since.* 





* As to settlements being unaffected by a settlement gained in another State, 
the Massachusetts and New Hampshire decisions are clear and unanimous, and so 
are those of Maine and Vermont. In Massachusetts, Judge Sewall in 1813 (Town- 
send v. Billerica, 10 Mass. Rep. 411), Judge Parker in 1814 (Canton v. Bentley, 11 
Mass. Rep. 441), and other later authorities, may be cited; in New Hampshire, 
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Reviewing the ground which we have gone over, it appears 
that the early mildness of our settlement laws has given place 
to enactments which, under the conditions of modern industry, 
are gradually depriving the New England people of their right 
of settlement. We find these enactments varying in the 
several States, but most stringent where they are doing the 
most harm, namely, in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut. Before proposing a reformation of these injurious 
statutes, let us first see what is their practical result as 
administered. In examining this question, it will be necessary 
to touch upon other branches of our poor-laws. 

How are the settled poor of New England ‘aided by the 
public? In what form and at what places is the public charity 
bestowed? The answer. is, that the fourteen hundred towns 
and cities in these six States have each one or more overseers 
of the poor, whose business it is to receive and disburse the 
money voted by the town and raised by taxation for the relief of 
the needy. If any require to be fully supported, these overseers 
provide for their support in town almshouses, lunatic hospitals, 
private dwellings, or elsewhere. The rest, who only require 
occasional relief or partial support, are generally aided at their 
own homes, but sometimes receive alms in other places. 
There is also a third class, of vagrant, casual, or travelling 
Judge Woodbury (Hanover r. Weare, 2 N. H. Rep. 131), in 1819, and others since, 
have passed upon this question. 

Judge Sewall said ; “ Settlements of paupers are not to be regarded as privileges 
to individuals, to be gained or lost by their agency or consent ; but as arrangements 
in the community, directed to the purpose of relieving, supporting, and employing 
poor persons who may be found within the commonwealth in need of aid and 
charity. The office is performed with the best economy and the most suitable 
care by towns, rather than by the Commonwealth.” 

Judge Parker said ; “It has been uniformly held, that a habitancy or settlement 
once lawfully gained in any town in this State is not affected by any residence or 
actual settlement gained in another State. A case like this may suggest to the Legis- 
lature some remedy against the action of paupers from another State, after they have, by 
the laws of such State, acquired a lawful settlement there.” 

Judge*Woodbury said: “ It is also well established, that a removal to another 
State does not destroy a settlement acquired here ; that the operation of all pauper 
laws is local; and that we can look only to settlements acquired within our own 
limits.” 

Judge Appleton in Maine, and Judge Hutchinson in Vermont, not to mention 
others, have laid down the same doctrine. We believe New Hampshire is the only 


State, thus far, to act upon the hint of Judge Parker in 1814, although Vermont 
practically does the same thing. 
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poor, who wander from town to town, and are lodged and fed 
at the public expense wherever they go. Nine tenths of these 
last, however, have no settlement in any town. 

It is impossible to say with any accuracy how many town 
and city almshouses New England contains. In Massachusetts, 
where they are most numerous, there are two hundred and 
twenty-three towns, out of three hundred and thirty-five, that 
own and use an almshouse, and five or six other towns that 
use almshouses elsewhere. Probably two thirds of the towns 
in Rhode Island maintain almshouses, and more than half 
those in Connecticut. In New Hampshire and Vermont less 
than half the towns are believed to have almshouses; and in 
Maine a still smaller proportion. On the whole, it may be 
within bounds to say that there are six hundred almshouses in 
New England, without reckoning the State almshouses of 
Massachusetts or the county almshouses of New Hampshire. 
But these six hundred provide for the wants of at least two 
millions of people, being generally maintained by the cities 
and the larger towns, the aggregate population of which is 
much greater than that of the larger number of towns that 
have no almshouses. 

It is equally impossible to estimate accurately the number of 
the poor supported in these establishments. In the two hun- 
dred and twenty-three municipal almshouses of Massachusetts 
there was an average of nearly three thousand inmates in 1867, 
or about thirteen to each establishment. At this rate there 
would be in all New England nearly eight thousand almshouse 
inmates constantly supported ; while the number of poor fully 
supported elsewhere by the towns may perhaps be six thousand.* 
This is rather less than the number reported on the 1st of June, 
1860, by the United States census marshals; but it is pretty 
certain that there are fewer paupers in New England now than 
there were eight years ago, in spite of the increase of our popu- 
lation. The aggregate of native and foreign paupers on the 1st 


* If we add to these numbers 2,259 for the average of those fully supported by the 
State in Massachusetts, and 550 for those supported by the counties in New Hamp- 
shire, we shall have an aggregate average number of nearly seventeen thousand. 
The average number in the workhouses and hospitals of London alone is about 
double this number, while the proportion of cases of out-door relief is mach greater 
in London than here. 
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of June, 1860, in all New England, was 18,133, of whom 6,503 
were in Massachusetts. The average number in Massachu- 
setts in 1867 was but 6,241, and the number on the Ist of 
June, 1867, was not above 6,000. A like reduction through- 
out New England would make our present number fall short of 
17,000. 

The cost of support and relief was estimated in 1860 at 
nearly a million and a quarter of dollars; but it must have 
been really more than a million and a half in gold. In our 
present currency this would be about $2,100,000, of which 
Massachusetts would pay nearly half. In fact, she did pay in 
1867 about $1,050,000 for the support and relief of her native 
and foreign poor ; so that the ‘total expenditure for the poor in 
New England in 1867 did not probably exceed two and a 
quarter millions of dollars. This is a large sum, but much less 
than is paid annually in Scotland, a country having a popula- 
tion somewhat less than that of New England, and in many 
respects resembling ours.* 

If we assume $2,250,000 as the sum expended by the pub- 
lic for the poor of New England in 1867, we may also as- 
sume that about $600,000 went for out-door relief, and that 
some $1,600,000 was paid for in-door support and relief; this 
being about the ratio which we find existing in Massachusetts. 
At least $1,200,000 of this latter sum must have been paid 
for the expenses of the 600 town and city almshouses, and 
probably $400,000 for the expenses of the State and county 
almshouses of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, and the 
support of the insane poor in hospitals and asylums.t 

Are these large sums so expended as to secure the maximum 
of comfort to the deserving poor, of education to the orphan 
and destitute children, of relief and recovery to the sick, with- 
out at the same time increasing pauperism, and encouraging 
vice under the guise of poverty ? 

If this question could be confidently answered in the af- 








* The population of Scotland in 1861 was 3,062,294 ; the number of paupers in 
1865 was 77,895, with 43,499 dependants, making a total of 121,394. The total 
number in New England cannot be more than seventy-five thousand. 

t According to the Fourth Report of the Massachusetts Board of Charities, the 
total cost of the 223 almshouses of the cities and towns in the year 1867 was $331,- 
708.30, the average weekly cost of each inmate being $ 2.15. 
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firmative, we should have reached the highest aim of the phil- 
anthropist in regard to the public poor. Certainly we can 
make no such assumption ; yet one thing seems to be true, 
namely, that pauperism is not increasing in New England. 
From the scanty records of fifty years ago, we have reason to 
believe that the number of the poor in proportion to our whole 
population was as great then as now, and that their condition 
of pauperism was more permanent. Mr. Quincy, in his Report 
of 1820, estimates the pauper expenses of, Massachusetts in 
that year at $350,000 in gold, when her population was but 
little more than half a million ; they were but about $715,000 
in gold in 1867, when her population was a million and a 
quarter, and when the comfort of the poor was much better 
cared for than in 1820. The number of State paupers in 
Massachusetts in 1832, judging by the statistics of Mr. Cal- 
houn’s Report, was as great as in 1867, although the popula- 
tion of the State was but half as large. Nor was the number 
of town paupers at that time much less than now ; yet it must 
be admitted that the class of vagrants has very much in- 
creased. Moreover, it is manifest to all who have investigated 
the matter that there are fewer paupers in New England to- 
day than at the outbreak of our civil war. 

But it may be doubted if this satisfactory result is owing in 
any great degree to our system of poor-law relief; and it is still 
more doubtful if that system, as at present administered, does 
secure in the best manner the best interests of the poor. 

Far be it from us to deny the merits of our New England 
method of local relief. It has been severely tested by the trial 
of two centuries; it has alleviated and has prevented much 
distress; its defects do not touch the principle on which it 
is based, and these defects can be made good without aban- 
doning either that principle or the general mode of adminis- 
tration. What it lacks is to be generalized and co-ordinated 
in its various parts, instead of being, as now, an affair of 
numerous independent localities, each looking after its own 
interest, and seeking to get the better of its neighbors, but all 
being less capable of benefiting themselves than of injuring 
one another. For example, the four hundred towns of Maine, 
as between one another, are interested to avoid the burden of 
supporting those poor persons whose settlement is doubtful or 
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obscure. Consequently the town of A strives to fasten the 
pauper family B upon the town of C. The latter, in turn, may 
pass the poor creatures over to the town of D; and if this 
happens to be in New Hampshire or Massachusetts, both A 
and C are glad to get rid of the question by leaving it to be 
taken up anew in another jurisdiction. Meantime the poor 
family itself endures the hardships of the controversy, and 
perhaps is finally located and aided where it ought not to be. 
At the same time an army of vagrants is marching throughout 
New England, from town to town, living on the public either 
by alms or by theft, and difficult to be stopped, because they 
are no sooner recognized than they have passed on to another 
town or another State.* There is a want of uniformity in the 
laws and policy of the six States which makes each of them, 
in this matter, unfriendly to the others, and renders justice 
between them almost unattainable. 

The first step to be taken, then, is to persuade these States 
that they have a common interest in the relief of the poor and 
the suppression of pauperism, and that they ought to legislate 
’ in harmony with each other, and not in hostility. That done, 
the laws of settlement should next be modified so as to admit 
a much greater number to the privilege of a town settlement, 
and pains should be taken to make the new laws uniform in 
the several States.¢ Under the settlement laws thus mod- 
ified (and no discreet man would favor sweeping them entirely 
away), there would still be a numerous class of unsettled per- 
sons. These should be provided for, as they are in Massa- 
chusetts, at the expense and under the authority of the State 
itself, which should also require of the towns such records and 
reports as would make it easy to investigate and dispose of the 
questions of disputed settlement which would be continually 
coming up. The existing model for this method of State sup- 
port and supervision is found in Massachusetts; and this, 





* The Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Charitics reports the whole 
number of persons supported and relieved in that State in 1867 (exclusive of va- 
grants) as 33,000; in the whole of New England there are perhaps 75,000. But 
there are besides at least 50,000 vagrants and occasional lodgers in the almshouses 
and station-houses, and many of these are continually on their travels. 

+ This is not essential, but it is all-important that the laws of the different States 
should be simple and easy of interpretation. There could be little objection to 
making them uniform, if any general modification should take place. 
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though by no means perfect as yet, is so peculiar in its history, 
and so admirable in its general features, that it deserves more 
than a passing notice. 

Although the State pauper system of Massachusetts, as has 
been remarked, originated in the exigencies of our early In- 
dian wars, it is only within the last twenty years that it has 
taken a definite and efficient form of administration. Before 
1852, although there had been frequent recommendations of a 
change of policy, and although several new measures had been 
adopted to check the increase of State paupers, nothing had 
really been done to carry out the suggestion of Josiah Quincy, 
made to the General Court in 1821, for “ placing the whole 
subject of the poor in the Commonwealth under the regular 
and annual superintendence of the Legislature.” It is true, 
that, so long ago as 1838, returns of the number and cost of 
the poor began to be annually made by the overseers to the 
Secretary of State, who published them for the use of the 
Legislature, and that a committee of the Legislature annually 
examined the bills of towns for the relief of the State’s poor. 
But little knowledge was actually obtained of the condition ° 
and treatment of this class, and little could practically be 
done in the three hundred municipalities of the State to reg- 
ulate their number, their classification, or their situation. The 
native and the foreign poor, though generally differing greatly 
in their antecedents, their wants, and their habits of life, were 
mingled together in crowded almshouses of towns and cities, 
with no sufficient means of employing the able-bodied, caring 
for the sick, or educating the children. There was small hope 
of ridding the State of the hosts of paupers and vagrants 
thrust upon Massachusetts from other States and countries. 
The laws which provided for taking bonds and exacting head- 
money from foreigners entering our ports were reasonably well 
enforce.’ though under a doubt of their constitutionality ; but 
such had not always been the case; while our frontiers by 
land were scarcely guarded at all, and every year saw large 
accessions to the pauper residents of the State. In 1852 a 
law was enacted * which eventually changed this whole con- 





* See chapter 275 of the Acts of 1852. So much of this act as had not been 
rendered obsolete by performance, or repealed, was incorporated in chapter 71 of 
the General Statutes of Massachusetts, in 1860. 
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dition of things, and inaugurated a better system of regulating 
pauperism than has yet been adopted anywhere else in New 
England. 

This law of 1852 provided for the establishment of three 
State almshouses, with farms and other facilities for employing 
the able-bodied poor who had no town settlement, and directed 
that all the unsettled poor should be removed to these alms- 
houses on their completion, except such foreign paupers, arriv- 
ing by water, as could not on account of sickness be so re- 
moved. These were to be left at the hospital on Rainsford Isl- 
and in Boston Harbor, “* during the continuance of such inabil- 
ity.” In these four establishments, therefore, were to be gath- 
ered all those persons, to the number of thousands, who had 
hitherto been supported by the towns and cities, partially at the 
expense of the State;* and after the month of May, 1854, 
when the establishments were opened, the State paupers were 
so gathered therein. The first effect of this application of what 
in England is termed “the workhouse test’ was to increase 

their apparent numbers. In 1848 the whole number for whose 
support the State paid anything to towns and cities was about 
9,000, and the average number about 2,300; but in 1853 the 
whole number had been reduced to less than 6,000, and the av- 
erage number to about 1,900. In 1855, however, —- the first 
complete year of the new almshouses,—the apparent whole 
number ran up to more than 7,500, and in 1858 it touched 
9,000 again, while the average number rose from 2,200 in the 
former year to 3,300 in the latter. This disheartening and 
paradoxical result was due to several causes, the chief of which 
were a lax administration of the laws, and the fact that pre- 
viously to 1854 the State had paid only for such persons as were 
unable to perform any labor. The addition of the partially 
able-bodied no doubt increased the number by at least ten per 
cent, and, in exceptional years, like 1858, perhaps twenty per 

* The sum actually paid by the State towards the support of these persons for 
some years preceding 1852 was a mere pittance, — only forty-nine cents a week for 


adults and children over twelve, and only twenty-cight cents a week for children 
under twelve; the average weekly payment for both classes being about thirty- 
nine cents. At that time the actual cost to the towns was just about three times 
as much, or $1.08 a week. See Senate Doc., No. 103, 1853, and Ist Report of the 
Board of Charities, p. 327. 
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cent. But with that year a salutary change began in the su” 
pervision of the poor-law administration, the influence of which 
has been increasingly felt up to the present time, and will long 
continue to benefit the State and the whole of New England. 
The law of 1852 had been drawn up and carried through 
the Legislature by Judge Warren, with little opposition, so 
pressing was the need of some measure of the kind, and so 
clear and conclusive were the arguments of that distinguished 
magistrate.* But in the six years that ensued, what with the 
misgovernment of a corrupt political party (which introduced 
its own low standard of morals into every department of the 
public service), and the natural friction of new laws and new 
powers of administration, the State almshouse system of Judge 
Warren fell into great disrepute, and needed, more than any 
part of the State government, the guiding hand of an able 
and public-spirited man. Such a man was found in Henry B. 
Wheelwright, who for the last ten years (as chairman of the 
Alien Commission until October, 1863, and since then as Gen- 
eral Agent of the Board of Charities) has rendered the most 
arduous and valuable service to the State and the whole com- 
munity. Under his vigorous measures the State almshouses 
soon ceased to be asylums for the paupers of other States and 
of the towns of Massachusetts. The average number fell from 
3,300 in 1858 to scarcely more than 2,100 in 1859, and to less 
than 2,000 in 1860. At the same time greater efficiency and 
humanity were introduced into all departments of the adminis- 
tration ; the cases of tens of thousands of poor persons were 
patiently investigated, and many were removed to their homes, 
or to the care of friends, before entering the almshouse. If 
admitted there, other investigations were made, and other 
thousands were humanely removed to the places justly charge- 
able with their support. Meantime the classification of appli- 
cants for relief, which could never be effected before 1854, and 
had been too much neglected afterwards, was in part provided 
for. It was not, however, until the creation of the Board of 





* Since the creation of the Board of Charities, for the general oversight of the 
charitable and correctional institutions of Massachusetts, Judge Warren has been 
induced to take part, as a member of the Board, in the administration of the system 
of which he was the founder, and has given to this work a portion of his leisure, to 
the great advantage of the public. 

VOL. CVI. — NO. 219. 33 
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Charities in 1863, with fuller powers, that this classification 
could be properly accomplished, as has since been done. Of 
all the members of that Board, it is proper to say, none has 
labored more diligently, more heartily, or more successfully 
than the General Agent to attain the important objects pro- 
posed ; and in this statement all his colleagues would agree. 

As now developed under the supervision of the Alien Com- 
mission and the Board of Charities,the State pauper system 
of Massachusetts, which is worthy of consideration by the other 
States of New England, includes the following measures. 

1. A gradual extension of the laws of settlement, so as to 
give the right of local relief to at least nine tenths of the poor 
properly resident in the State. 

2. Support for the remaining number, at the expense of the 
State, in establishments suited to the wants of the sick, the 
aged, and the young children, with employment for such as 
can labor and instruction for those who can profit by it. 

3. The means of classifying the applicants for relief, so as to 
separate vagrants and persons chargeable to towns and to other 
States from those properly belonging to Massachusetts as State 
charges; and of removing all except the last class to their 
place of settlement, or to some other suitable place. 

4. Classification of the State paupers themselves, so that 
those whose poverty is occasioned by vicious lives shall under- 
go the restraint of a workhouse, and those who are insane shall 
be separated from the sane, and receive a treatment adapted to 
their condition ; so that children of the school age shall either 
be carefully taught in a State school, or be placed under super- 
vision in good families throughout the State ; so that the sick 
shall have good hospital treatment, and the able-bodied, unless 
vicious, shall not be detained in almshouses. 

5. Out-door relief for such as, on account of sickness, or for 
other sufficient cause, ought not to be sent to an almshouse ; 
such relief to be furnished by the local authorities at the ex- 
pense of the State. 

6. Supervision of this out-door relief, and of the general 
management of the overseers of the poor ; and regular reports 
from those officers to the State authorities in regard to the 
mode and cost of relieving the poor of all descriptions in the 
towns and cities. 
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7. Such relations with all the charitable institutions in the 
State as to facilitate the best disposal of all the subjects of 
charity with which the State has to deal. 

8. Such relations with neighboring States, and such restric- 
tions on the introduction of paupers by land or sea, as will 
enable Massachusetts to receive all that properly belong to her, 
while forbidding those to enter, or sending them from the State, 
who have no right to a support in Massachusetts.* 

In its perfection, this system would require the necessary 
legislation and means of administration to make good all that 
is involved in these clauses. In the matter of each clause 
much has already been done to perfect the system. But much 
yet remains (especially in regard to the first and last clauses) 
for the Legislature and the public officers to accomplish. Prac- 
tically, the changes in our law of settlement have been very 
slight since the beginning of the century, although the Military 
Settlement Act of 1865 will have an important effect on the 
next generation of the poor. But there is great present need 
of a more thorough-going removal of the restrictions of ihe last 
century. The General Court of Massachusetts now has this 
subject under consideration, and can hardly fail to comply with 
the urgent demand for a new settlement act. What the details 
of this should be we will not now stop to consider. Almost 
any change will be for the better which is in the direction of 
adding more persons to our settled population. 











* We have already mentioned incidentally that the chairman of the Alien Com- 
mission effected in a single year a reduction in the average number supported at the 
four pauper establishments from 3,300 to less than 2,200. This reduction was great- 
ly due to the policy defined above, of guarding against improper immigration, and 
removing those already improperly within the establishments. With slight inter- 
ruptions, this reduction has gone on quite steadily since 1858, until, in the year 
1867, the average number at the same establishments was but 1,717. A decrease of 
nearly one half in nine years, while the class of unsettled persons, from which the 
State paupers come, has greatly increased, is truly remarkable, and is the best evi- 
dence both of the efficacy of the system and the efficiency of the officer who has 
directed it. Judging by the census returns of 1850 and 1865, the proportion of per- 
sons without a settlement to the whole population must have doubled since 1850; 
and yet the whole number and the average number of State paupers are considerably 
less now than they were in 1850. Probably there is no other New England State in 
which the same class of paupers (namely, those of foreign birth and parentage 
main!y) has not doubied within the time mentioned. And it will continue to in- 
crease, until those States adopt something like the Massachusetts system. The 
county almshouse system of New Hampshire is better than nothing, but only a little 
better. 
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Very urgent, also, is the necessity for some concurrent action 
by all the New England States in regard to the interchange of 
paupers. It ought to be as easy to render justice between Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts as between Boston and Lenox, so far 
as the poor-laws are concerned. That it is not is painfully 
evident ; that the terms of an agreement could be easily ar- 
ranged is also evident to those familiar with the subject. A step 
has already been taken towards the desired end by the State 
of New Hampshire, which, in 1867, at the instance of the Mas- 
sachusetts authorities, empowered the Governor to confer with 
the Governors of the neighboring States with a view to arrang- 
ing some basis of concurrent legislation. There is reason to 
hope that Massachusetts will do her part in such a good work 
before the present Legislature shall adjourn, and that a few 
years may witness the assent of the other five States to a meas- 
ure which will benefit all.* Should this hope be fulfilled, a 
new and happier era will open for the poor of New England. 

F. B. Sanporn. 





* A committee of the General Assembly of Rhode Island has just reported in 
favor of introducing the Massachusetts system of State control. If this measure 
is adopted, it will result in a good understanding between Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, such as now exists between the Massachusetts authorities and the govern- 
ments of Providence, Portland, and other New England cities. 
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Art. VI.—1. Ueber gelehrte Tradition im Alterthume, be- 
sonders in Indien, etc. [On Learned Tradition in Antiquity, 
especially in India. Read on the 28th of September, 1865, 
before the Meeting of Orientalists at Heidelberg, by Pro- 
Fessor R. Roru; and published in the Journal of the Ger- 
man Oriental Society. (Leipzig. 1867.) Vol. XXI. pp. 1-9.] 

. On the Interpretation of the Veda. By J. Muir, Esg. 

[From the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 

Britain and Ireland. (London. 1866.) Vol. II. pp. 

303-402. ] 

3. The Hymns of the Gaupdyanas and the Legend of King 
dsaméti. By Proresson Max MULLER. [From the Same. 
pp. 426-479. ] 

4. On the Veda of the Hindus and the Veda of “ the German 
School.” [Read on the 7th of January, 1867, before the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, by Pro- 
FEssoR TH. GOLDSTUCKER, and reported in Abstract in the 
London Examiner for February 2, 1867.] 


bo 
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AmonG the many important tasks which are occupying the 
attention of philologists at the present day, there is hardly an- 
other more urgent than that of translating the Veda, the 
sacred scripture of the Hindus. Remote as it may seem to 
us in many respects,— its place of origin separated from us 
by half the circumference ef the globe, its time by more than 
half the distance back to the currently accepted birth-year 
of man, its doctrines by an equal part of the course of human 
progress from savage atheism to a true morality and religion, 
—this book, nevertheless, has attributes which bring it within 
the circle of our nearer interests. For it is an historical rec- 
ord belonging to our own division of the human race; and 
being such, its very remoteness gives it an added claim to our 
attention. It is far from us in the direction from which we 
ourselves have come ; it tells of conditions through which our 
ancestors passed, and of which other knowledge is denied us. 
It is the oldest existing document composed by any Indo-Euro- 
pean people, older than the Zoroastrian scriptures, many cen- 
turies older than the chants of Homer, and unapproached even 
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by the traditions of the other branches of the family. This 
chronological antiquity would, no doubt, be of little account, if 
not supported by a corresponding antiquity of language and 
content. But it is thus supported. ‘The idiom of the Veda is 
the least altered representative of that primeval tongue from 
which are descended the dialects of the leading races of Europe 
and Asia, all the way from the shores of the Atlantic to those 
of the Bay of Bengal. And while the scene of action of the 
Veda is laid in India, the conditions and manners depicted in 
it are, nevertheless, of a character which seems more Indo- 
European than Indian. Almost all that to our apprehension 
constitutes the peculiarity of Hindu institutions — the triad of 
great gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, the doctrine of trans- 
migration, the system of castes, the mixture of subtile pan- 
theistic philosophy and gross superstition — is wanting there. 
The Nature-worship, the transparent mythology, the simple 
social relations of the Vedic period in India cast hardly less 
light upon the beginnings of religion and society among the 
primitive nations of Europe than upon the Brahmanic consti- 
tution of the later days of Hindustan. At the same time, the 
Veda contains the actual germs, as yet undeveloped, of the 
whole Brahmanie system, which can be understood only as they 
and its relations to them are comprehended. Whether, then, 
we apply ourselves to the study of Indian or of Indo-European 
antiquity, this book is our equally indispensable guide and aid. 

By the term Veda, literally ‘ knowledge,’ is sometimes desig- 
nated the whole immense mass of the earlier religious literature, 
metrical and prosaic, of India, representing several distinct and 
diverse periods of belief and culture: This is not the sense 
in which we here employ the word. The literature referred to 
is divided into four bodies of works, entitled respectively the 
Rig-Veda, ‘Veda of Hymns,’ the Sama-Veda, ‘Veda of 
Chants,’ the Yajur-Veda, ‘ Veda of Sacrificial Formulas,’ and 
the Brahma-Veda, ‘ Veda of Incantations,’ —the last being 
more usually styled Atharva-Veda, from the half-mythic race 
of the Atharvans, with whom it is brought into some kind of 
artificial connection. Of each of these bodies a single work, 
containing matter chiefly poetic, forms the original nucleus, to 
which all the rest has become attached by gradual accretion. 
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And the collection of hymns constituting the Rig-Veda proper, 
in this narrower sense, so far outranks the others in impor- 
tance as to be, in our view, almost by itself the Vepa. It 
contains the earliest sacred poetry of the Hindus, produced at 
a time when they had as yet hardly begun to be Hindus, when, 
having but lately entered the peninsula at its northwestern 
frontier, they were pressing forward through the Penjab to take 
possession of the wider and richer valleys of central Hindustan, 
the principal scene of their later history. Its hymns are the 
prayers and praises with which that people addressed the gods 
in whom it believed; they reflect, then, in the first instance, 
and with most fulness, its religious creed and institutions ; 
but, along with these, more or less unconsciously and fragmen- 
tarily, its whole mode of thought and life. They were long 
handed down with scrupulous care in the families of the priest- 
hood, regarded with reverence, and profoundly studied by gen- 
erations to whom their language and doctrines were becoming 
ever more strange; until at length, no one can tell when or 
where, they were committed to writing, and have reached our 
hands in a state of complete and accurate preservation which 
constitutes one of the marvels of literary history, and accom- 
panied with a mass of auxiliary literature, critical and exegeti- 
cal, which is hardly less marvellous. 

The other three collections have, in a less degree, been 
regarded with the same reverence, and subjected to a like 
treatment. But while the Rig-Veda was evidently put to- 
gether for the purpose of gathering and preserving the inher- 
ited treasure of ancient song, the next two, at least, have in 
view more special ends. The Sama and Yajur Vedas are the 
liturgies or prayer-books of two classes of priests, composed of 
those passages, selected out of the mass of traditional matter, 
which were adapted to the needs of practical worship, as organ- 
ized at a period far subsequent to that of the origin of the 
hymns; their contents, therefore, are, in much the greater 
part, repetitions of those of the Rig-Veda. The Atharvan, 
finally, though not liturgical, but a free historical collection 
like the first, is of a much later date and spirit, illustrating 
the transition from the simple faith of the early time to the 
superstition on the one hand, and the sublimated and attenuated 
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philosophizing on the other, which characterize the more mod- 
ern religious development of India. 

By the Veda, therefore, as the object of interpretative labor 
to the present generation of scholars, we mean the Rig -Veda 
hymns, along with such parts of the other collections as are 
akin to these in character. The difficulty of their interpre- 
tation lies in the obscurity both of their diction and their 
content. The Vedic dialect is notably unlike the classical San- 
skrit, — differing from it in the retention of a variety of gram- 
matical forms which it has lost from use, and also, more 
especially, in the possession of a vocabulary to no small extent 
peculiar, containing not only scattered words, but whole bodies 
of roots and derivatives, which find no place in the later 
idiom. The difference of condition and sentiment, of the 
ways of thinking and acting, is even wider than that of speech, 
between the one period and the other. We have here, in 
short, one of that class of cases with which the student of 
ancient history is so often called upon to deal, — a half-known 
antiquity, recorded in an imperfectly understood dialect ; into 
the full comprehension of both he has to work his way as best 
he can, making the word explain the thing, and the thing the 
word, gaining by degrees deeper knowledge and clearer views, 
until the whole lies in its grand features and more essential 
details distinct before his mind. Of course, until the Vedic 
antiquity shall be thoroughly understood, no satisfactory trans- 
lation of the Veda will be possible; the latter must be the 
sign and fruit of the former. 

For penetrating to the sense of these ancient records we 
have abundant means, both direct and indirect, in the later 
language and antiquities of India. The whole accessory sacred 
literature is, to a certain extent, their comment. The numer- 
ous and voluminous Brahmanas — regarded by the Hindus as 
continuations of the hymn-literature itself, and as being like 
this inspired —are filled with discussions of the divinities and 
ceremonies to which the hymns relate, with legends bearing 
upon their subject and occasion, with explanations of the allu- 
sions they contain, even with interpretations of their words and 
phrases. The Sutras, or bodies of sacrificial rules, also cast 
light upon their meaning from the method of their ceremo- 
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nial application. The Pratigakhyas, and other treatises of a 
grammatical character, are not destitute of an exegetical as well 
as a critical value. A single work, of great, though unknown 
antiquity, the Nirukta, or ‘ Exposition, of Yaska, takes for its 
express object the interpretation of difficult parts of the Vedic 
phraseology. All these are fragmentary or partial in their 
nature. But about five hundred years ago, in a region of 
southern India where occurred the most important renais- 
sance of Hindu learning and religion after their overwhelming 
overthrow by the Moslems, there was produced a series of 
giant commentaries, which follow the sacred texts line by line 
and word by word, setting clearly forth every item of their 
contents; and it is as accompanied by these commentaries, 
which, in the eyes of the modern Hindu, are their sufficient 
and authoritative exposition, that the texts have been placed in 
our hands. 

It was a matter of course, then, that European scholars, 
when they began their studies upon the hymns, should take the 
commentaries as their guides; and by this aid, as no one pre- 
tends to deny, they won a much more rapid insight into the 
general contents of the texts before them than could have been 
attained in any other way. More recently, however, has arisen 
a lively discussion as to the absolute value of the commenta- 
ries, the age and source of the information they give, and the 
degree of authority which ought to be ascribed to them. There 
are those who maintain, in theory, that the traditional explana- 
tion given by the Indian exegetes goes back to the period of 
production ef the hymns themselves, or at least to a time 
when the latter were fully and familiarly comprehended ; that 
it possesses, therefore, a paramount value, and should be, in 
the main, strictly followed by us; and that, if we would fain 
understand the Veda, we have only to sit at the feet of Sayana, 
Mahidhara, and their compeers of the fourteenth century, and 
what we desire is attained. We possess a translation of the 
Rig-Veda made upon this theory; it is by Horace Hayman 
Wilson ; the first half of it was published before his death, and 
Professor Cowell is now editing the rest from his manuscript. 

Much the larger number of European scholars, however, 
have been of a different opinion. Their views are fully set 
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forth in the first three of the papers which form the subject 
of this article, and we will proceed to consider them as there 
presented. 

After Colebrooke’s remarkable essay on the Vedas (pub- 
lished in 1805) had failed to sow fertile seed in the minds of 
his contemporaries and followers, and Rosen’s isolated enter- 
prise of the publication of the Rig-Veda had been broken off 
almost in its inception by his untimely death (in 1837), it 
was Professor Roth of Tiibingen who, more than any other 
person, initiated the present era of Vedic study by his little 
work entitled “* Contributions to the Literature and History of 
the Veda” (Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda), of 
which the first portion was presented to the German Oriental 
Society in 1845, and which was published in the next year. 
His opinions upon the point now under discussion have always 
been clearly held and decidedly stated, and he is generally 
looked upon as the leading advocate of an independent inter- 
pretation. He has most fully expressed himself in its behalf 
in the Preface to the great Sanskrit Lexicon, of which he and 
Bohtlingk are the joint editors; as his exegetical principles 
have been best illustrated in his contributions to that Lexicon, 
in its explanation of Vedic words and discussion of Vedic 
passages. His present brief paper offers a summary view of 
the considerations which have suggested themselves to his 
mind, in the course of his long-continued occupation with the 
subject. 

He first points out the difficulties which beset the under- 
standing of all works coming down to us from former times, 
whether near or remote, and the necessity laid upon us of 
seeking intermediate aids, which shall lead us back step by step 
to a knowledge of the conditions under which those works 
were produced. Every ancient literature of any extent and 
importance, especially every sacred literature, offers such aid, 
in the form of glossaries, commentaries, and other kindred 
works. But in every known case, these aids, resting upon the 
basis of a learned tradition, have been found insufficient, and, 
to a certain extent, misleading, — and this for reasons which are 
grounded in the nature of the case, and therefore unavoidable. 
Investigation, inquiry, the formation of an exegetical tradi- 
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tion, do not begin until the texts with which they deal have 
taken on a character of obscurity, are no longer directly intel- 
ligible. Not only, now, does the Hindu traditional literature 
constitute no exception to the general rule, it is even a striking 
illustration of the rule. The circumstances under which it 
was produced would lead us to expect to find it thus. The 
great Vedic commentaries came into being after a time of gen- 
eral decay of Hi~du learning, under the patronage of a king 
of barbarian extraction, and among a people of non-Sanskritic 
speech. For their construction had been gathered, we may ad- 
mit, all of Brahmanic learning that was then attainable ; but 
the learned Pandits who resorted to the court of Vijayanagara 
could bring nothing with them which they did not already pos- 
sess ; and in order to show that they were the representatives 
of an authoritative tradition going back all the way to the 
Vedic times, it would be necessary to prove that such a tradi- 
tion could and did exist at that time in India,—the proof being 
derived either from the known history of Hindu literature 
and religion, or else from internal evidences contained in 
the commentaries themselves. The former mode of proof has 
never been seriously attempted ; it has rather been assumed, 
that, since the Hindus believe in the authority of the com- 
mentaries, we must do the same. This assumption involves a 
complete misapprehension as to where the burden of proof lies; 
the probabilities are on the side of the sceptics, and can only 
be overborne by direct evidence ; and when we come to look 
for such evidence in the works in question, we find them, on 
the contrary, filled with the plainest indications of their true 
origin. A genuine tradition sets itself to give information 
which could not be reached by other means ; it explains things, 
relations, connected passages, rather than single words and 
petty details. The more primitive it is, the less it will wear a 
scientific aspect. The scientific exposition, on the other hand, 
begins with words, and from them tries to arrive at the com- 
prehension of things more general. Of this latter character 
is the Hindu comment, through and through. It is gram- 
matical and etymological, smacking of the school and the 
pedant in every part. Artificialities, inconsistencies, conceits, 
uncertainties, abound in it. It walks with no assured step; of 
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difficult passages it gives without scruple a variety of different 
admissible explanations, leaving the reader to take his own 
choice among them. It exhibits, in short, no trace of genu- 
ine traditional insight. 

Nor can the comment even claim to found itself upon a 
treasure of accumulated learning notably richer than is within 
our reach. It rarely cites a work which we have not in our 
own hands, or may not hope to have; and its references to 
those which we do possess — especially to Yaska’s Nirukta, of 
which we have already spoken — are so very frequent and full 
as to show, that, so far as ancient authorities are concerned, 
these were its main dependence. 

When, now, we come to examine the oldest authorities 
themselves, we find them to be of the same character. Yaska, 
not less than Sayana, endeavors to penetrate by etymologi- 
cal inquiry into the meaning of the passages he is treating ; 
he cites the varying views of his predecessors, among whom 
there was a euhemeristic school, and also a nihilistic, denying 
that the Veda had any intelligible and attainable significance. 
From this and other like evidence it appears clearly that the 
tradition which is alleged to lie back of the commentators is 
only a tradition of the earlier attempts of investigators of their 
own class. There has been, it is true, a long succession of 
practised exegetes ; yet the succession began not in immediate 
and authoritative knowledge, but in erudite inquiry, resting 
upon the same basis which underlies our own,— namely, knowl- 
edge of the Sanskrit language, and of the institutions and be- 
liefs of the later periods in Indian history. 

These are the leading thoughts of Professor Roth’s concise, 
but comprehensive essay. Though bearing primarily upon the 
Vedic controversy, they were intended also to have an appli- 
cation to the similar question now under debate as to the in- 
terpretation of the Avesta. 

The next paper is by the eminent English scholar, Dr. Muir 
of Edinburgh, best known to the reading public by his valuable 
series of volumes entitled “ Original Sanskrit Texts on the 
Origin and History of the People of India, their Religion and 
Institutions,” in which are gathered copious and authentic 
materials for the study of various points in Hindu antiquity, 
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with full translations and explanatory remarks. The paper, 
though published before that of Professor Roth, comes after it 
in the order of composition and presentation to the learned 
body before which it was read. It takes up the same theme 
at much greater length, not limiting itself to a statement of 
principles and results, but establishing the one and deriving 
the other by means of a full array of evidence extracted from 
the works whose value is the subject of controversy. Dr. 
Muir’s whole exposition is characterized by the most unexcep- 
tionable fairness and courtesy, by wide reading and industry 
of research, and by clearness of statement and logical method. 
It is a contribution to the discussion of very high value, and 
especially interesting to those who, themselves unversed in 
Vedic study, require to have things placed before their eyes in 
the light of an abundant illustration. Its force as an argu- 
ment appears to us, we must acknowledge, overwhelming ; we 
see not how those who maintain the paramount authority of 
the commentators can meet its reasonings or set aside its con- 
clusions. 

Dr. Muir begins with quoting at some length the expressed 
views of both parties to the controversy,—of Wilson and 
Goldstiicker upon the one side, of Roth, Benfey, and Miiller 
upon the other. He then proceeds to inquire what signs are 
discoverable in the Indian literature of a tradition respecting 
the meaning of the Veda handed down continuously from the 
earliest times. Such signs ought to be found, if anywhere, 
in the Brahmanas, the class of writings standing next in an- 
tiquity to the hymns, and held sacred like the latter them- 
selves. But the best authorities agree that the spirit of the 
Brahmanas is separated from that of the older hymns by a 
wider gulf than from the more modern religious literature, — 
that the grand breach of continuity lies precisely here. These 
works, in fact, concern themselves only to a very limited ex- 
tent with casting light upon their predecessors, and their suc- 
cess, when they attempt the task, is not such as to lead us 
greatly to regret their usual reticence ; their misapprehensions 
and deliberate perversions of their text, their ready inven- 
tion of tasteless and absurd legends to explain the allusions, 
real or fancied, which it contains, their often atrocious etymol- 
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ogies, are clear evidence that the spirit of the later time, 
which has always cared infinitely more about the letter than 
about the meaning of the Veda, was already dominant in the 
Hindu priesthood. Where, now, shall the primitive and un- 
broken tradition have begun, if it is unknown to the authors of 
the Brahmanas? But even the task of collecting and sifting 
the exegetic material, such as it is, which these treatises con- 
tain, is yet to be done by us; the commentators do not found 
themselves upon it; it is only occasionally referred to by 
them. 

Next, Dr. Muir takes up the Nirukta of Yaska, our earliest 
extant specimen of native exegesis, the beginning of that 
series of works which at last found its culmination in the com- 
mentaries. He briefly describes its character and content, 
and extracts from it some of those curious discussions and ac- 
counts of schools of Vedic interpretation to which we have 
above alluded. From this point onward, the great bulk of his 
paper is taken up with the quotation and discussion of an ex- 
tended series of Vedic passages, aloag with their interpreta- 
tion as given in the Nirukta and in Sayana’s commentary ; in 
the course of which are made abundantly to .appear the loose, 
arbitrary, and often carelessly blundering method of these 
alleged representatives of an immemorial and authoritative 
tradition, their inconsistencies with themselves and with one 
another, their dependence upon grammatical and etymologic 
science for whatever light they cast upon the texts, and their 
frequent foisting upon these texts of the ideas and beliefs 
belonging to a later time. To follow him into the details of 
the discussion is not, of course, in our power here. His main 
conclusion is, that ** there is no unusual or difficult word or 
obscure text in the hymns in regard to which the authority of 
the Indian scholiast should be received as final, [or his inter- 
pretation accepted,] unless it be supported by probability, by 
the context, or by parallel passages” ; and that “ it follows, as 
a necessary corollary, that no translation of the Rig-Veda which 
is based exclusively on Sayana’s commentary can possibly be 
satisfactory.” 

This being established, he at once proceeds to point out that 
the labors of the commentators have by no raeans been useless 
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to us; that, on the contrary, they have “ been of the utmost 
service in facilitating and accelerating the comprehension of 
the Veda”; that they have led us by a short cut to much 
knowledge which would else have cost long and painful investi- 
gation; and that they are worthy of being constantly con- 
sulted by the European who is grappling with the same diffi- 
culties which they attempt to solve. In all this we fully agree 
with him ; but we agree not less heartily when he goes on yet 
further to state, that after all we derive from them little or 
nothing which we should not sooner or later have found out 
without their aid. How should the case be otherwise? Their 
basis of interpretation, as was shown from Professor Roth’s 
paper, is not different from our own. We know the Sanskrit 
language, as they did ; we have in our hands the materials for 
comprehending the Hindu institutions, even as these were 
comprehended by them. In both departments, indeed, we 
may readily acknowledge that they had in some respects the 
advantage of us; but in other respects we have still more 
clearly the advantage of them. We can hardly hope to make 
ourselves so familiarly and vernacularly acquainted with their 
classic idiom as were the Brahmans who were trained in it 
from boyhood, and had given the undivided labor of years to 
the task of mastering the intricacies of its grammar in their 
own text-books ; nevertheless, for the purposes of a comparison 
of dialects, we command the Sanskrit far more thoroughly 
than they. All the methods and appliances of comparative 
grammar are at our disposal, and we can bring to the task an ° 
enlightened penetration, and a coolness and justness of judg- 
ment, to which neither the Hindus nor any other ancient peo- 
ple could make pretence. So, too, and yet more especially, 
the creeds and ceremonies of Brahmanic India were inti- 
mately known to them in a thousand particulars which are ob- 
scure to us; but this, again, is more than compensated by the 
prepossession with which their minds were filled in favor of 
these very institutions, and by their disposition to see in the 
antiquities of their country more of themselves and their be- 
longings than really existed there. The historic faculty was 
too thoroughly wanting in the Hindu mind for Hindu schol- 
ars to be trustworthy students of the past. If they had owned 
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the disposition and the power to reconstruct the fabric of 
ancient days, the, Sanskrit literature would not be, as it is, 
without a vestige of a chronology, and with only a mass of 
paltry fables in place of history. 

We are fully of opinion, therefore, that the help of the 
commentaries was dispensable to us. We shall not finally 
know appreciably more of the Veda than we should know, if 
such works had nevér been compiled. It is even doubtful 
whether we should not already by this time have known with- 
out them as much as we in fact know; whether the facilities 
they offered us at the start are not more than counterbalanced 
by the concentration upon them of labor which might have 
been given to the texts themselves, and by the delay which 
they have wrought in the publication of the latter. Thus, 
when Miiller’s magnificent quarto edition of the Rig-Veda and 
its commentary, commenced under the auspices of the East 
India Company, and continued under those of the British 
government, was first taken in hand, about 1847, a few months 
would have been amply sufficient for laying before the world 
the whole text. As it is, after twenty years, little more than 
two thirds has yet been placed in our hands by Professor 
Miller. The students of the Veda long waited with despairing 
hope, while the work, with this heavy clog upon it, was wearily 
dragging its slow length through the press; until at last other 
scholars undertook to come to their relief, and give them ac- 
cess to the material they needed; and now it is Aufrecht who 
is the true editor of the Veda, while Miiller has to content 
himself with the secondary honor of being the editor of Sayana. 
He who has made much use of the commentary has had 
ample opportunity to observe that it accompanies and aids 
his investigations admirably, so long as he has perfectly plain 
sailing ; but the moment a serious difficulty arises, he is left to 
his own resources; his helper is either more at a loss than 
himself, or offers him counsel which is impertinent and 
worthless. 

The paper by Professor Miiller, the third in our series, is a 
highly important contribution to the controversy we are review- 
ing, although it carefully avoids a controversial form, and is _ 
toned throughout as if the questions upon which it bears had 
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never been made the theme of animated dispute. Its author 
has issue’ within the year a prospectus of a complete version 
of the Rig-Veda, which he has long had in hand, and has now 
gotten nearly ready for publication (it is understood that the 
first volume is on the point of leaving the press) ; and here, 
@ propos of a simple acknowledgment which he wishes to give 
of the kindness of a friend in furnishing him new manuscript 
material for his other great work,— the editing of Sayana’s 
commentary, — it occurs to him to offer, in advance, a kind of 
sample of the way in which his translation is to be executed. 
He selects for the purpose a series of four hymns out of the 
tenth and last book of the Rig-Veda. These, by the Hindu 
tradition, are connected together, as having arisen out of a 
single historical occurrence, which the traditionists relate in 
full. Miiller first reports the story in its several and not a 
little discordant versions, — for the most part, also, giving the 
text of each version. A king has discarded his former 
officiating priests, — Subandhu and his three brothers, — and 
has taken two new ones in their place. The holy men thus 
supplanted have used incantations against the life of the king, 
to which the latter’s new friends have retorted with still more 
powerful charms, — with such effect, indeed, as to destroy the 
life of one of the offenders. Hereupon the beaten party com-" 
pose and sing the four hymns in question, for the purpose of 
calling the spirit of their brother back to life; and they suc- 
ceed in their endeavor. These are the essential features of the 
legend, as given by the commentators ; and every one must, per- 
force, acknowledge that it wears an aspect of wonderful veri- 
similitude, as if reported by a faithful and immemorial tradi- 
tion, perhaps from the very lips of the man so strangely witched 
out of the world and witched into it again. Miiller then goes 
on to translate the hymns in strict conformity with their inter- 
pretation by Sayana, as made to fit the legend. But, having 
thus done all that could be required of a translator of the 
one school, he passes over to the other, and commences criti- 
cising his own work. He points out some of the more flagrant 
cases in which Sayana’s version militates against grammar and 
good sense and distorts the plain purport of the text. He 
analyzes the legend, chases it up from one authority to another, 
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and shows how it has become transformed from the simple 
shape it wore in the oldest record to that which we have given 
above, — how it all grew up by successive accretions, with the 
help of blundering interpretations of words and phrases occur- 
ring in the text. The names of the king, his people, his two 
new priests, and their despatched and revived adversary, ap- 
pear to him to be fabricated out of epithets which in fact have 
quite other meanings. Moreover, the whole story has as little 
adaptedness to the real content of the hymns as it has possible 
accordance with sober fact: it is neither vero nor ben trovato. 
Finally, we receive a new version of the whole series of verses, 
made in independence of the commentator ; their disconnected- 
ness is pointed out, and it is made to appear that the hymns 
are put together, in part, out of fragments having a different 
scope and intent. 

In these three papers we have the case of the anti-comment 
party drawn out in all desirable fulness, and illustrated from 
every point of view: Professor Roth stating the general con- 
siderations which apply in all cases of the traditional interpreta- 
tion of ancient texts; Dr. Muir illustrating those principles by 
the fullest and most detailed examination of the particular 
interpreters whose authority is called in question; Professor 
Miiller exemplifying, upon a connected portion of the Veda, 
the two modes of interpretation, and contrasting their results. 
Now let us see what is urged upon the other side. 

The first scholar who criticised unfavorably the rising school 
of Vedic interpretation in Europe, and attempted to cast dis- 
credit upon its results, was Professor H. H. Wilson of Oxford 
and London. He had been educated as a Sanskritist in India, 
and had won a highly honorable name by his labors upon the 
later Sanskrit literature: a literature in which artificial con- 
ceits and labored obscurity unfortunately play no insignificant 
part, and commentaries are often absolutely essential to the 
progress of the student; where works are cast in a form in- 
tended for learned exposition, and an author sometimes adds 
to his own enigmatically terse text a written exposition which 
shall render its meaning accessible to others. Study of the 
Veda was not taken up in Europe until Wilson was already an 
old man, with his views and habits of study fixed by long cus- 
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tom. His patronage and influence were very freely given to 
the new branch of research into Hindu antiquity, and were of 
essential aid to its progress: it would ill become any Vedic 
scholar to speak disparagingly of his services. But his merits 
are so great and universally acknowledged, in so many depart- 
ments, that his friends can well afford to see his weaknesses 
plainly pointed out. He was never in real sympathy with the 
spirit of the scholars he had assisted ; he distrusted their methods 
of independent inquiry, and rejected the conclusions they arrived 
at. It was too late for him to make himself a Vedic scholar 
in their sense, even if he had understood the requirements of 
Vedic scholarship as they did. The commentaries were the 
spectacles through which his disposition and training led him 
to look at those ancient texts, and he persistently credited and 
defended their sufficiency. To what an extreme he carried his 
transfer of the conditions belonging to the later and artificial 
periods of Hindu literature to the early and spontaneous epoch 
of the hymns is shown most clearly by a highly curious pas- 
sage (too long for quotation here) in the Preface to the second 
volume of his translation of [Sayana’s version of] the Rig- 
Veda. He there seriously lays it down as an acceptable doc- 
trine, that only a tradition established by the authors of the 
hymns themselves, and handed down from their times to the 
present, could give us the intent of their epithets and elliptical 
phrases; that, if a Vedic poet spoke, for example, of “ the 
crooked,” or ‘the broad and golden,” he uttered a riddle to 
which he alone could furnish the clew: — as if such expressions 
must not have their ground and find their explanation in their 
own inherent significance and applicability, and in the habits 
of speech, the current associations, of the period! It were 
quite as sensible to maintain, that, when an English poet speaks 
of “the deep,” or “the briny,” he must needs establish a 
tradition, lest after generations should have no means of know- 
ing what noun had to be supplied; that Longfellow and 
Tennyson, — or, to put it more strongly, Emerson and Brown- 
ing, — when they turn off a verse, whisper its esoteric mean- 
ing in the ears of a select number of disciples, by whose pious 
care it shall be set plainly before the apprehension of our 
descendants a thousand years hence. Even Wilson, however, 
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as Dr. Muir has abundantly pointed out, was not so slavishly 
obsequious to the commentators in practice as in theory. The 
instances are by no means rare of his calling attention to the 
unsatisfactory character of Sayana’s explanations of particular 
words or phrases, to his inconsistency with himself or his dis- 
cordance with other commentators, to his forcing upon his 
text ideas that are the acknowledged growth of a later time ; 
and if he had been a younger man, there is no telling to what 
lengths of unbelief these heretical beginnings might have led 
him. 

Since the death of Wilson, his mantle rests upon the shoul- 
ders of Dr. Theodor Goldstiicker, Professor of Sanskrit in Uni- 
versity College, London, author of the fourth paper whose 
title we have set at the head of this article. The paper was 
intended as a direct reply to the one by Dr. Muir which we 
have already considered. We have in our hands, it is true, at 
present, only an abstract of it: but, on the one hand, this ab- 
stract is very full and well digested, bearing every mark of 
having been drawn up by the author himself, and doubtless 
presenting with trustworthy correctness the main points of 
his argument; and, on the other hand, having waited in vain 
for more than a year for the appearance of the article in its 
completeness, and knowing by experience that its author is 
apt to find himself forced by circumstances to much longer 
delays in the publication of his works than he or others had 
anticipated, we do not feel that we need refrain from bringing 
it, in the shape it wears, as an authentic document, into the 
discussion. 

In considering, then, the argument of Professor Goldstiicker, 
we have first to notice, that, in more than one important respect, 
the title which he has prefixed to it is ill chosen. He styles it 
“On the Veda of the Hindus and the Veda of ‘the German 
School.’” Herein is involved an evident petitio principii. 
The question is not between the Veda of the German school 
(or however else we may choose to call it), on the one hand, 
and the Veda of the Hindus, on the other. The Veda of the 
Hindus, in the proper sense, is what both parties are alike try- 
ing to comprehend; and whether its comprehension shall be 
most surely arrived at through the methods of modern Hindu 
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scholarship, or of modern European, is the point which we are 
endeavoring to determine. It would be only a similar assump- 
tion of the other party to entitle its argument “ The Veda of 
the Hindus versus the Veda of the Hindu Schools.” Let 
Professor Goldstiicker, if he would be fair, acknowledge as his 
theme, “ The Veda of the Hindu Schools, and the Veda of the 
European School: which is the true Veda?” 

Again, what we have here called the European school, as rep- 
resenting the established methods of modern European arche- 
ology and philology, Professor Goldstiicker knows throughout 
as * the German school,” always putting the words into quo- 
tation marks, and claiming that he borrows them. from Dr. 
Muir. We have looked through the latter’s paper, however, 
with considerable care, for the express purpose of discovering 
this title, and have failed to find that he employs it in a single 
instance. We would not venture to deny that it may lie hid- 
den there, in some obscure corner that has escaped our search, 
or that Dr. Muir may have let it drop in the oral communica- 
tion of his paper, while excluding it, as on the whole objec- 
tionable, from the paper as printed. But even this could con- 
stitute no justification of the way in which Professor Gold- 
stiicker makes use of it. He emphasizes it, dwells upon it, 
reiterates it three or four times in a paragraph, as if there lay ~ 
in the words themselves some potent argument against the 
views he is opposing. Any uninformed person would say, we 
are confident, that he was making an unworthy appeal to Eng- 
lish prejudice against foreign men and foreign ways ; there can 
be no question, that, whether by his intention or not, his lan- 
guage directly tends to excite, and array upon his own side, 
whatever of such prejudice may exist among his hearers and 
readers. We are not at all willing to credit, that, being him- 
self a German domiciled in England, he can have done any- 
thing consciously to “ foul his own nest,” as the saying is; but 
we might fairly have expected him to take more pains to avoid 
whatever could possibly have an effect that way. Nor are we 
ready to believe that any one whose suffrage he would value is 
liable to be swerved from a correct judgment by national pre- 
possession. That there should exist in the English mind a 
certain leaven of jealousy of the foreigners who have done so 
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much more than the English to illustrate the language, history, 
and antiquities of their own Eastern empire would be only nat- 
ural; but it must be acknowledged, to their honor, that in 
general they have risen superior to it, and have shown a liberal 
readiness to receive both instruction and teachers from abroad : 
witness the long list, mainly of Germans, (but including even 
one American, Dr. Fitz-Edward Hall,) who have filled and are 
filling chairs of Indian study in English institutions of learning. 
During the past fifty years the whole world has been following 
the lead of Germany in all departments of philological science, 
glad and proud to do so. There is no more a “ German 
school”? in Vedie study than there is in comparative philol- 
ogy. In both alike, Germans made the effective beginning, 
and have done the greater part of the work; but, in both 
alike, the school has become European, and is fast becoming 
universal. Not to speak of Professor Goldstiicker himself as 
the main, if not the sole, champion of the opposing party, an 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of any such restriction as 
he would fain imply in the name “ German school” is to be 
found in the person of Dr. Muir, the most eminent of the Vedic, 
scholars of English birth; and if he would look into other 
parts of the learned world, he might discover others of the 
same character. 

But our author, while professing to borrow from Dr. Muir the 
invidious title which the latter does not use, and of which the 
relative position of the two is the most effective refutation, is at 
the same time at the pains to show that there is, in very fact, 
no “German school” at all, in the sense in which his opponent 
understands the expression, — or would have understood it, if he 
had employed it. In so doing, he misapprehends, as it appears 
to us, the whole scope of the controversy. The point at issue 
is not, whether Roth and Benfey and Muir and Miiller have 
rendered any given Vedic passage in precise accordance with 
one another, nor even whether any one of them has rendered 
it correctly, but whether they shall be allowed to translate it, if 
they can, or leave it untranslated, if they cannot, without obse- 
quious regard to what Sayana may affirm to be its meaning. 
Must we be content to translate Sayana, or may we do our 
utmost upon the Veda itself, using Sayana as a means to the 
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comprehension of its significance, but only as one among 
many, and one whose value in any particular case is to be 
judged and determined by ourselves? This is the question 
with regard to which Professor Goldstiicker stands upon one 
side, and his “* German school ’”’— that is to say, all the other 
Vedic scholars of note in the world—upon the other. He 
asserts that Roth and Benfey belong to different ‘ schools,” 
because their methods of interpretation (meaning, of course, in 
details) and their interpretations differ. But in this sense 
every individual scholar, ancient or modern, Hindu or Euro- 
pean, constitutes an independent * school.’”” Weber, he says 
again, must not be counted in the same school with the others, 
because, being addicted to contradicting himself, he has once 
expressed an opinion different from theirs as to the existence 
of a break in Hindu tradition. This seems to us little better 
than trifling. Lastly, Miiller entirely disagrees with them all ; 
he has lately “ distinctly declared, that, in his opinion, three 
fourths of the whole Rig-Veda had been correctly understood 
by Sayana, whereas, regarding the remaining fourth, he would 
. often not be able to offer an interpretation of his own.” But 
every other scholar whose name has been mentioned would 
doubtless be able to say nearly the same thing, varying only 
as regards the exact proportion of the text which, in his view, 
Sayana has shown himself capable of interpreting. To com- 
pare the Veda and Sayana together, and note that the latter 
has comprehended the easier parts of it, while of the rest no 
small part is so difficult that we do not understand it much, if 
at all, better than he, is a marvellously different thing from tak- 
ing him for our guide and authority. How Miiller actually 
deals with the commentary has been sufficiently shown above ; 
he speaks of it always with great gentleness, as befits the edi- 
tor of Sayana to do, but, when it comes to translating, not 
even Roth or Benfey could pursue a more independent course 
than he. In his regard for the repute of his Indian predeces- 
sors, he comes close upon the verge of misstating his own 
position toward them, and has, perhaps, fairly exposed it to 
the risk of being misunderstood by others who should pay more 
attention to his words than his deeds. Thus, in his paper now 
under discussion, he says (p. 452) that there is “no neces- 
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sity for going beyond Sayana’s interpretation, whenever that 
interpretation satisfies both the rules of grammar and the 
requirements of common sense.” Of course not: but this 
implies the setting up of grammar and common sense, accord- 
ing to our judgment of them, as authorities by which Sa- 
yana is to be tried, in order that we may see whether his 
interpretation should be accepted, — that is to say, the putting 
him into no better position than that to which he would be 
relegated even by the extremists of * the German school.” 

It is quite in vain, then, for Professor Goldstiicker to claim 
Miiller’s support in his advocacy of the Hindu commentators. 
We do not see, in fact, that, since the death of Wilson, he can 
reckon any one but himself upon his own side: he constitutes, 
solitary and alone, the “ anti-German school.” Mr. Cowell, 
the lately elected Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge, has, it is 
true, dropped an expression or two which have seemed to some 
to betray an inclination to like views; but we are convinced 
that it would be doing great injustice to this scholar, consider- 
ing the thoroughness, enterprise, and freedom of spirit tes- 
tified by his various publications, to imagine, that, when once 
fairly entered upon the task of Vedic interpretation, he would 
long remain in bondage to Indian guides. And certainly no 
other scholar to whose utterances the learned world is accus- 
tomed to pay attention can be rallied by our author under his 
banner. 

But we may go farther, and assert that he is in great danger 
of being deserted by himself, his only partisan. Dr. Muir, 
whose acuteness and research almost nothing bearing upon the 
subject of controversy escapes, directs our attention to quite a 
number of instances in which the fragment of Goldstiicker’s 
Sanskrit Dictionary that has thus far appeared rejects Sayana’s 
interpretations, or pronounces them artificial and forced ; exhib- 
iting, as Dr. Muir phrases it, ‘a certain heretical tendency, 
.... Which may, perhaps, as [the] Dictionary advances, be- 
come by-and-by developed into a more pronounced hetero- 
doxy.” If one’s feet are once allowed to swerve from the nar- 
row track of exegetical orthodoxy, it is difficult to see upon 
what firm ground they rest: they are liable to slide away even 
into the broad road of ‘* German” rationalism. 
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The controversy, then, assumes a new form ; it is virtually 
narrowed down to the question, whether Professor Goldstiicker 
alone is to be regarded as qualified to decide when and how 
far the authority of the commentary is to be set aside, .or 
whether others may also have their opinions respecting it. 
It does not need to be pointed out, that, with the liberty of 
private judgment, there comes also a heavy burden of re- 
sponsibility. Every scholar who puts himself forward as an 
interpreter must be held to a strict account, and judged ac- 
cording to the learning, acuteness, and good sense displayed 
in his renderings. There are those, doubtless, (it may not be 
unfair to refer, as an example, to M. Langlois, author of a com- 
plete version of the Rig-Veda in French,) who come so poorly 
fitted to the work of translation that they do even worse than 
if they had followed the comment step by step. Ignorant pre- 
sumption may show itself in the one direction, not less than 
comfortable indolence of spirit and bigoted submission to author- 
ity in the other; yet the only way to arrive at the truth in the 
end is to permit and encourage freedom of independent inter- 
pretation. Nothing is gained to Professor Goldstiicker’s cause 
by casting in the face of the other party the discordance of each 
one’s version with that of his comrades ; all that is fully fore- 
seen and provided for in their system; there is not one among 
them who fails distinctly to point out that conjecture — or, as 
their antagonists would contemptuously style it, guess-work — 
must, for a long time to come, play a considerable part in our 
attempts at translation, as it demonstrably has done in those 
of the Hindus; that certainty will in some parts never be 
attained, and in others will come only as the result of succes- 
sive approximations. The analogy of the Homeric and Biblical 
studies has been repeatedly appealed to by way of illustration ; 
and Vedic scholars have been content to anticipate the solution 
of the last difficulty offered them by their theme at an interval 
after the last passage of the Greek poet or of the Hebrew nar- 
rators and prophets shall have ceased to be the subject of con- 
troversy, at least not more extended than that which separates 
the beginnings of Sanskrit philology from those of Greek and 
Hebrew exegesis. This may seem to some a not altogether 
encouraging prospect; yet few, we hope, will be inclined to 
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escape from it by subjection to the infallible authority of a 
Hindu commentator. 

Let us now look a little, at the specific replies made by the 
champion of the commentators to the allegations of their oppo- 
nents. He justly characterizes as “the most important argu- 
ment of Mr. Muir against the value of the native commen- 
taries”’ the exhibition of the alternative explanations — one, 
two, three, or even more — given by them in numberless in- 
stances for the same word or passage. What is this argument 
alleged to prove? Of course, that there was in existence in 
India no authoritative tradition, coming down from the period 
of the hymns themselves, and teaching with certainty their 
true meaning, which must have been one, and not many; but 
that the later Hindus were reduced to erudite methods of ex- 
egesis, to etymologic inference, and, when that failed them, to 
conjecture ; and that they applied these methods with a degree 
of success depending, in different cases, on the difficulty of the 
problem in hand, and the learning and acuteness which they 
brought to its solution, — often giving the right interpretation, 
but sometimes also the wrong, and very frequently unable to 
satisfy themselves which of two or more suggested versions 
was the true one. Professor Goldstiicker would fain set aside 
this argument by pleading that the alternative explanations 
may represent the views of different schools of Vedic study in 
India; nay, leaping in the space of a single line from a possi- 
bility to an almost certainty, he asserts that they ‘“ must prob- 
ably’? be so accounted for. A most unfortunate reply; for it 
involves a full admission of the truth of the very argument 
against which it is brought. It is a matter of indifference to 
Dr. Muir and his side whether the discordant versions reported 
by Yaska and Sayana be the products of their own unassisted 
ingenuity, or whether each had a separate paternity, and was 
backed by a whole school of commentators, or a dozen schools ; 
in either case their presentation is equally conclusive against 
the existence of the claimed authoritative tradition, and the 
trustworthiness of the reporting commentator as a guide for us 
to follow. He who is curious as to the history of Hindu learn- 
ing may pay what heed he pleases to them; he who strives 
simply to know what the Veda means can only look at them 
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with curiosity as so many guesses, among which some one may 
possibly point the way to his own. After the admission here 
made, we see not what ground Professor Goldstiicker any longer 
has to stand upon in his contest with “ the German school.” 
Again, he states Roth’s principles of interpretation to “‘ con- 
sist in deriving the sense of Vedic words ‘ from a juxtaposition 
of all the passages cognate in diction or contents’ in which 
such words might oceur”’; and he proceeds at once to point 
out “ that the determining of cognateness of Vedic passages in 
diction, which, if it means anything, means their grammatical 
cognateness, was one of the most difficult problems of Vedic 
philology, —a problem which, so far from having been solved, 
has as yet not even been propounded ; and that it was begging, 
therefore, the question, if a writer founded an interpretation of 
words on that which, at present at least, was an unsolved diffi- 
culty.” We must confess, that, much as we have pondered this 
passage, setting it in every light and contemplating it from 
every point of view, it remains to us, as at first, totally unintel- 
ligible. We have no distinct idea of what our author is driving 
at. Any answer on our part, therefore, must necessarily be 
waived until the complete publication of his paper shall make 
clear his meaning, and enable us to see what is this awful ques- 
tion of the “ determination of the grammatical cognateness of 
Vedic passages,” which even he, deep as have been his studies 
in the Veda, has as yet ventured only reverently to recognize, 
but not to propound. Meanwhile, however, we cannot but 
think that the simple comparison of parallel passages (though 
a very different thing, no doubt, from the other) may still be 
made a useful means of arriving at their respective intent. It 
has been applied, so far as we are aware, with a very tolerable 
degree of success, in nearly every language on earth excepting 
the Vedic,— in languages new and old, well known and ob- 
scure ; it is the principal method by which we elicit the mean- 
ing of a difficult expression in a German, a Greek, or a San- 
skrit author, of a phrase in Egyptian hieroglyphics or in Assyr- 
ian cuneiform; and until Professor Goldstiicker, or some one 
else, shall show good cause why it should be excluded from the 
treatment of the Vedic dialect of the Sanskrit, we suspect that 
great difficulty will be found in preventing incautious scholars 
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from resorting to it, under the deluding influence of so much 
fancied authority. 

But Professor Goldstiicker goes on further to show, “ that a 
method like that laid down by Professor Roth could be called 
scientific only on the assumption that all the Vedic hymns be- 
longed to the same period of time, and to the same author,” 
whereas it is admitted that they actually cover different peri- 
ods, more or less distant from one another. ‘“ Classical philol- 
ogers, he said, would laugh to scorn a method which, with- 
out so much as a settled grammatical basis,” (that is, we pre- 
sume, without having previously propounded and determined 
the question of the grammatical cognateness of its passages, ) 
“*would pompously propose to derive the unknown sense of 
Greek or Latin words from a juxtaposition of passages belong- 
ing to different authors, and distant epochs of Greek or Latin 
literature.” We heartily join with our author in deprecating 
the introduction of the contemplated proposal with any pom- 
pousness. He who should attempt to give himself airs on the 
score of bringing forward a suggestion so essentially obvious 
and commonplace would deserve at least to be broadly smiled 
at. Ifthe risibles of classical philologers are so easily pro- 
voked, and on such subjects, we hardly know whether most to 
regret that we do not form a member of so hilarious a body, or 
to rejoice that our ordinary proceedings are not liable to an 
accompaniment of jeers from our associates ; for, although we 
never heard of their settling their grammatical basis in any 
such way as our author appears to contemplate, we feel confi- 
dent that the classicists are all the time doing what he pro- 
nounces fit matter for scornful laughter. There is not a Gre- 
cian among them all who, instead of resorting to a Modern 
Greek professor, or even to an Alexandrian critic, to get upon 
authority the meaning of an obscure word in Homer, for in- 
stance, would not search through the whole Greek literature, 
and even, if his knowledge extended so far, through the vocab- 
ularies of other tongues akin to the Greek, for possible light 
to be cast upon it. Professor Goldstiicker seems inclined to 
assume that no word which has any variety of meanings, or 
which has had a history of development of meaning, can have 
its meanings determined or its history drawn out by the com- 
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parison of parallel passages, — that is to say, by studying it in 
the whole sphere of its use. If this were so, the applicability 
of the method would indeed be reduced wellnigh to nullity, 
for there are few words in any language that have a narrowly 
restricted and persistent individuality. But surely it is not so. 
The practised philologist, if he have material enough, knows 
how to mark out and set in order the whole territory of signifi- 
cance covered by the word he is studying; and it is only the 
practised and scientific philologist who can do this, though 
the word belong to his own vernacular speech. Our author’s 
plea would be more effective, if, on the one hand, there had 
been any disposition on the part of European scholars to slight 
the element of variety and growth of signification in Vedic 
words, or, on the other hand, any disposition on the part of 
Hindu scholars clearly to recognize and duly to allow for it. 
The fact we believe to be just the other way. If any Hindu 
exegete, grammarian, or lexicographer has succeeded in draw- 
ing out an acceptable scheme of the meanings of any San- 
skrit word, according to their true internal connection, we, 
at least, have never been so fortunate as to fall in with it; 
nor do we discern in the discordance of Hindu interpretations 
of the Veda any traces of such schemes. We are warned, 
indeed, by Professor Goldstiicker, that “* words may have dif- 
ferent meanings in different passages, and the merely ‘indi- 
vidual impression derived by a scholar from the context of 
what might constitute to his mind a justification of such a va- 
riation is far too unsafe a criterion to be made the basis for 
narrowing the meanings of words.” This sounds very well ; 
yet, after all, the variation has its limits, and somebody must 
be allowed to decide in a given case whether an alleged world- 
wide discordance of meaning be fairly attributable to historical 
development or to the ignorance and arbitrariness of the inter- 
preter. No scholar possessing any independence of mind can 
help criticising the authorities upon whom he is asked to rely ; 
and when the student of the Veda finds the commentators ex- 
plaining a word or phrase as meaning, in one and the same 
passage, (to take a few instances almost at random from Dr. 
Muir’s pages,) either ‘having the lightning for a weapon’ or 
‘ supporter of creatures,’ either ‘ taken with the hand’ or ‘ hay- 
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ing rays,’ either ‘ with full neck’ or ‘to be praised by many,’ 
either ‘ having cattle’ or ‘ perceiving what is minute,’ either 
‘thy riches are most gladdening’ or ‘thy kinsmen are most 
destructive,’ either ‘persons who are sacrificing around’ or 
‘ birds which are flying around,’ either ‘ swift’ or ‘ a buck yoked 
in front,’ and when he further finds a like diversity of mean- 
ings ascribed to the same word or phrase in different passages, 
we submit that he cannot long hesitate to which class of causes 
he is to ascribe both the one and the other. 

At the end, Professor Goldstiicker promises that the sequel 
of his paper shall show, by a detailed discussion of the pro- 
ceedings of “the German school,” that the scholars who com- 
pose it cannot be “ considered as having at all contributed to, 
or even facilitated, the solution of really difficult and doubtful 
points of Vedic exegesis.” This is a very bold and compre- 
hensive promise, and the learned world —or, at least, that 
part of it which is interested in the study of Indian antiquity 
—will be apt to look pretty sharply to see how it is fulfilled. 
Since we have shown that the “school” comprises all the 
known Vedic students except Professor Goldstiicker himself, 
and that even he is, without acknowledging it to himself, not 
wholly at variance with them as regards the one principle 
which unites them as a school, the question at issue (as already 
hinted) becomes virtually a personal one, wearing this form: 
*‘ Is there a scholar in the world, save Professor Goldstiicker, 
who is capable of judging when Sayana’s interpretations are 
to be accepted as authoritative, and when they may be set aside 
and superseded?” We hardly think that he would shrink © 
from putting it thus; at the beginning as well as the end of 
his paper, he appears rather to court than to shun a personal 
contest, reproaching Dr. Muir with failing to add to his 
intended proof of the untrustworthiness of Yaska and Sayana 
further proof that their opponents were any better than they ; 
“ for,’ he says, “ even if their labors were worthless, it might 
at least be possible that those of ‘the German school’ were 
yet more worthless.”” Nor would the assumption involved in 
such a formulation of the question as we have proposed be per- 
ceptibly greater than that exhibited by the same scholar a 
dozen years ago, when, being himself quite unknown as a 
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Sanskritist to the world at large, (he had not at that time, so 
far as we are aware, published any contributions to Sanskrit 
literature excepting prospectuses, including one of a rival 
dictionary,) he boldly condemned, as worse than worthless, 
the great St. Petersburg Lexicon, edited by the veteran schol- 
ars Béhtlingk and Roth, and contributed to by many of the 
leading Sanskritists of Germany, and suggested that the part 
of it already published should be cancelled, and the work 
begun anew. Since then, indeed, he has shown his powers in 
a variety of ways; and no one, we believe, will be now found 
to question his immense learning, his minute accuracy, and the 
sincerity and intensity of his convictions. These are qualities 
which, if combined with a due share of sound sense and 
critical judgment, must give a high value to whatever he shall 
bring forth in the way of animadversion upon the results of 
Vedic scholars, and may establish his claim to be ranked 
among their number (for we cannot allow that denunciation 
of his fellows and worship of Hindu predecessors make one 
a Vedic scholar). We trust that this will be the case, and that 
his criticisms will prove a solid and instructive contribution to 
Vedic exegesis. But we can already say, with a confidence 
amounting to certainty, that, if it be so, it will be because he 
adopts and carries out the method of those to whom he opposes 
himself in a better manner than they themselves have done ; 
because he shows good and sufficient reason for regarding 
their interpretations as less acceptable than others which may 
be proposed, — even, in certain cases, than those of the com- 
mentators themselves. And though he may thus rehabilitate 
some part of Sayana’s work, he cannot reinstate Sayana in the 
place of paramount authority which has been claimed for him ; 
to attempt it is to fight against the whole spirit of modern 
philology, of modern inquiry in every department; this has 
broken the yoke of too many an asserted authority to submit 
itself blindly to the lead of Hindu guides. The so-called 
“ principles”’ of “the German school” consist solely in the 
application to Vedic studies of the well-established and tested 
methods of modern critical research ; when they are abandoned, 
men will also be ready to go back to a belief in the fables of 
Livy respecting the oldest history of Rome, or in those of the 
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early chroniclers respecting the settlement of England by Brut 
and his Trojans. Professor Goldstiicker’s attacks have not, 
so far as we can perceive, shaken them in a single particular. 
He may go on now to point out discordances between the 
interpretations of the different representatives of the school, — 
discordances, perhaps, even approaching in degree to those of 
the versions which Sayana sets side by side, comfortably 
leaving to his readers the responsibility of judging and choosing 
among them: but this will not help the argument; it will not 
even result in putting the modern and the ancient interpreters 
in one category together. Only he who (or his friends for 
him) shall thrust himself forward as an authoritative guide, and 
assert his own results to be infallible and final, can be looked 
upon as occupying a kindred position with that of Sayana, and 
as needing, like him, to have his claims proved unfounded and 
set aside. 

Nearly all our valuable knowledge of the Veda is due to the 
labors of “the German school.”” Even Colebrooke, vast as was 
his learning and acute his insight, beholding these ancient 
records through the eyes of the native scholars, was far from 
appreciating their significance, and closed his famous essay 
“On the Vedas” with a discouragement to their study; and 
they remained for more than a generation longer mere literary 
curiosities, little heeded by students either of India or of 
humanity. The results drawn from them by German scholars 
have already won a universal value ; they have passed into the 
possession of the world, as an essential part of its knowledge 
and conception of ancient times. If the study is to continue 
to flourish, and to complete its important work, it must be 
true to the same methods which it has thus far so successfully 
pursued. 


W. D. Wuairney. 
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Art. VII.— QuoraTioN AND ORIGINALITY. 


WuHOEkEVER looks at the insect world, at flies, aphides, gnats, 
and innumerable parasites, and even at the infant mammals, 
must have remarked the extreme content they take in suction, 
which constitutes the main business of their life. If we go 
into a library or news-room, we see the same function on a 
higher plane, performed with like ardor, with equal impatience 
of interruption, indicating the sweetness of the act. In the 
highest civilization the book is still the highest delight. He 
who has once known its satisfactions is provided with a re- 
source against calamity. Like Plato’s disciple who has per- 
ceived a truth, “he is preserved from harm until another 
period.”” In every man’s memory, with the hours when life 
culminated are usually associated certain books which met his 
views. Of a large and powerful class we might ask with con- 
fidence, What is the event they most desire? what gift? What 
but the book that shall come, which they have sought through 
all libraries, through all languages, that shall be to their mature 
eyes what many a tinsel-covered toy pamphlet was to their child- 
hood, and shall speak to the imagination? Our high respect 
for a well-read man is praise enough of literature. If we en- 
countered a man of rare intellect, we should ask him what 
books he read. We expect a great man to be a good reader ; 
or in proportion to the spontaneous power should be the as- 
similating power. And though such are a more difficult and 
exacting class, they are not less eager. ‘ He that borrows the 
aid of an equal understanding,” said Burke, “‘ doubles his own ; 
he that uses that of a superior elevates his own to the stature 
of that he contemplates.” 

We prize books, and they prize them most who are them- 
selves wise. Our debt to tradition through reading and con- 
versation is so massive, our protest or private addition so rare 
and insignificant, — and that commonly on the ground of other 
reading or hearing,— that, in a large sense, one would say 
there is no pure originality. All minds quote. Old and new 
make the warp and woof of every moment. There is no thread 
that is not a twist of these two strands. By necessity, by pro- 
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clivity, and by delight, we all quote. We quote not only books 
and proverbs, but arts, sciences, religion, customs, and laws ; 
nay, we quote temples and houses, tables and chairs. The 
Patent-Office Commissioner knows that all machines in use 
have been invented and re-invented over and over; that the 
mariner’s compass, the boat, the pendulum, glass, movable 
types, the kaleidoscope, the railway, the power-loom, &c., &c., 
have been many times found and lost, from Egypt, China, 
and Pompeii down ; that if we have arts which Rome want- 
ed, so also Rome had arts which we have lost; that the in- 
vention of yesterday of making wood indestructible by means 
of vapor of coal-oil or parafine was suggested by the Egyptian 
method which has preserved its mummy-cases four thousand 
years. 

The highest statement of new philosophy complacently caps 
itself with some prophetic maxim from the oldest learning. 
There is something mortifying in this perpetual circle. This 
extreme economy argues a very small capital of invention. 
The stream of affection flows broad and strong ; the practical 
activity is a river of supply ; but the dearth of design accuses 
the penury of intellect. How few thoughts! In a hundred 
years, millions of men, and not a hundred lines of poetry, not 
a theory of philosophy that offers a solution of the great prob- 
lems, not an art of education that fulfils the conditions. In 
this delay and vacancy of thought we must make the best 
amends we can by seeking the wisdom of others to fill the 
time. 

If we confine ourselves to literature, ’t is easy to see that the 
debt is immense to past thought. None escapes it. The origi- 
nals are not original. There is imitation, model, and sugges- 
tion, to the very archangels, if we knew their history. The first 
book tyrannizes over the second. Read Tasso, and you think 
of Virgil; read Virgil, and you think of Homer; and Milton 
forces you to reflect how narrow are the limits of human in- 
vention. The “ Paradise Lost’? had never existed but for 
these precursors ; and if we find in India or Arabia a book out 
of our horizon of thought and tradition, we are soon taught by 
new researches in its native country to discover its foregoers, 
and its latent, but real, connection with our own bibles. 
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Read in Plato, and you shall find Christian dogmas, and 
not only so, but stumble on our evangelical phrases. Hegel 
pre-exists in Proclus, and, long before, in Heraclitus. Whoso 
knows Plutarch, Lucian, Rabelais, Montaigne, and Bayle will 
have a key to many supposed originalities. Rabelais is the 
source of many a proverb, story, and jest, derived from him 
into all modern languages; and if we knew Rabelais’s read- 
ing, we should see the rill of the Rabelais river. Swedenborg, 
Behmen, Spinoza, will appear original to uninstructed and to 
thoughtless persons: their originality will disappear to such as 
are either well read or thoughtful ; for scholars will recognize 
their dogmas as reappearing in men of a similar intellectual 
elevation throughout history. Albert, the “ wonderful doctor,” 
St. Buonaventura, the “ seraphic doctor,’ Thomas Aquinas, ' 
the “angelic doctor” of the thirteenth century, whose 
books made the sufficient culture of these ages, Dante ab- 
sorbed, and he survives for us. ‘“ Renard the Fox,” a German 
poem of the thirteenth century, was long supposed to be the 
original work, until Grimm found fragments of another original 
a century older. M. Le Grand showed that in the old Fabliaux 
were the originals of the tales of Moliére, La Fontaine, Boccac- 
cio, and of Voltaire. 

Mythology is no man’s work ; but what we daily observe in 
regard to the bon-mots that circulate in society, — that every 
talker helps a story in repeating it, until, at last, from the 
slenderest filament of fact a good fable is constructed, — the 
same befalls mythology: the legend is tossed from believer to 
poet, from poet to believer, everybody adding a grace or 
dropping a fault or rounding the form, until it gets an ideal 
truth. 

Religious literature, the psalins and liturgies of churches, 
are of course of this slow growth,—a fagot of selections 
gathered through ages, leaving the worse and saving the bet- 
ter, until it is at last the work of the whole communion of 
worshippers. The Bible itself is like an old Cremona; it has 
been played upon by the devotion of thousands of years, until 
every word and particle is public and tunable. And whatever 
undue reverence may have been claimed for it by the prestige 
of philonic inspiration the stronger tendency we are describing 
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is likely to undo. What divines had assumed as the distine- 
tive revelations of Christianity theologic criticism has matched 
by exact parallelisms from the Stoics and poets of Greece and 
Rome. Later, when Confucius and the Indian scriptures were 
made known, no claim to monopoly of ethical wisdom could be 
thought of; and the surprising results of the new researches 
into the history of Egypt have opened to us the deep debt of 
the churches of Rome and England to the Egyptian hierology. 

The borrowing is often honest enough, and comes of mag- 
nanimity and stoutness. A great man quotes bravely, and 
will not draw on his invention when his memory serves him 
with a word as good. What he quotes he fills with his own 
voice and humor, and the whole cyclopedia of his table-talk is 
presently believed to be his own. Thirty years ago, when Mr. 
Webster at the bar or in the Senate filled the eyes and minds of 
young men, you might often hear cited as Mr. Webster’s three 
rules: first, never to do to-day what he could defer till to-mor- 
row ; secondly, never to do himself what he could make another 
do for him ; and, thirdly, never to pay any debt to-day. Well, 
they are none the worse for being already told, in the last 
generation, of Sheridan ; and we find in Grimm’s “‘ Mémoires” 
that Sheridan got them from the witty D’Argenson; who, no 
doubt, if we could consult him, could tell of whom he first 
heard them. In our own college days, we remember hearing 
other pieces of Mr. Webster’s advice to students, — among 
others, this: that, when he opened a new book, he turned to 
the table of contents, took a pen, and sketched a sheet of mat- 
ters and topics, — what he knew and what he thought, — before 
he read the book. But we find in Southey’s “‘ Commonplace 
Book ” this said of the Earl of Strafford: “ I learned one rule 
of him,” says Sir G. Radcliffe, “ which I think worthy to be 
remembered. When he met with a well-penned oration or 
tract upon any subject, he framed a speech upon the same 
argument, inventing and disposing what seemed fit to be said 
upon that subject, before he read the book ; then reading, com- 
pared his own with the author’s, and noted his own defects 
and the author’s art and fulness; whereby he drew all that 
ran in the author more strictly, and might better judge of his 
own wants to supply them.” We remember to have heard 
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Mr. Samuel Rogers, in London, relate, among other an- 
ecdotes of the Duke of Wellington, that a lady having ex- 
pressed in his presence a passionate wish to witness a great 
victory, he replied: “‘ Madam, there is nothing so dreadful as 
a great victory, — excepting a great defeat.”” But this speech 
is also D’Argenson’s, and is reported by Grimm. So the sar- 
casm attributed to Lord Eldon upon Brougham, his predecessor 
on the woolsack, *“* What a wonderful versatile mind has 
Brougham! he knows politics, Greek, history, science ; if he 
only knew a little of law, he would know a little of every- 
thing.” You may find the original of this mot in Grimm, 
who says that Louis XVI., going out of chapel after hearing 
sermon from the Abbé Maury, said: * Si 2 Abbé nous avait 
parlé un peu de religion, il nous aurait parlé de tout.” <A 
pleasantry which ran through all the newspapers a few years 
since, taxing the eccentricities of a gifted family connection in 
New England, was only a theft of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague’s mot ci a hundred years ago, that “ the world was made 
up of mem and women and Herveys.” 

Many of the historical proverbs have a doubtful pater- 
nity. Columbus’s egg is claimed for Brunelleschi. Rabelais’s 
dying words, “I am going to see the great Perhaps” (/e 
grand Peut-étre), only repeats the “IF” inscribed on the 
portal of the temple at Delphi. Goethe’s favorite phrase, 
“the open secret,’ translates Aristotle’s answer to Alexan- 
der, “* These books are published and not published.” Ma- 
dame De Staél’s “ Architecture is frozen music”’ is borrowed 
from Goethe’s ** dumb music,” which is Vitruvius’s rule, that 
“the architect must not only understand drawing, but music.” 
Wordsworth’s hero acting “on the plan which pleased his 
childish thought,’’ is Schiller’s “ Tell him to reverence the 
dreams of his youth,” and earlier, Bacon’s “ Consilia juven- 
tutis plus divinitatis habent.” 

In romantic literature examples of this vamping abound. 
The fine verse in the old Scotch ballad of “ The Drowned 


Lovers,” 
“ Thou art roaring ower loud, Clyde water, 
Thy streams are ower strang ; 
Make me thy wrack when I come back, 
But spare me when I gang,” 
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is a translation of Martial’s epigram on Hero and Leander, 
where the prayer of Leander is the same : — 
“ Parcite dum propero, mergite dum redeo.” 
Hafiz furnished Burns with the song of “ John Barleycorn,” 
and furnished Moore with the original of the piece, 
“ When in death I shall calm recline, 
O, bear my heart to my mistress dear,” &e. 

There are many fables which, as they are found in every 
language, and betraying no sign of being borrowed, are said 
to be agreeable to the human mind. Such are “ The Seven 
Sleepers,” “ Gyges’ Ring,” “The Travelling-Cloak,” ‘ The 
Wandering Jew,” “The Pied Piper,” “ Jack and his Bean- 
stalk,” the * Lady diving in the lake and rising in the cave,” — 
whose omnipresence only indicates how easily a good story cross- 
es all frontiers. The popular incident of Baron Munchausen, 
who hung his bugle up by the kitchen fire, and the frozen tune 
thawed out, is found in Greece in Plato’s time.* Antiphanes, 
one of Plato’s friends, laughingly compared his writings to a 
city where the words froze in the air as soon as they were pro- 
nounced, and the next summer, when they were warmed and 
melted by the sun, the people heard what had been spoken in 
the winter. It is only within this century that England and 
America discovered that their nursery-tales were old German 
and Scandinavian stories ; and now it appears that they came 
from India, and are the property of all the nations descended 
from the Aryan race, and have been warbled and babbled be- 
tween nurses and children for unknown thousands of years. 

If we observe the tenacity with which nations cling to their 
first types of costume, of architecture, of tools and methods 
in tillage, and of decoration, —if we learn how old are the 
patterns of our shawls, the capitals of our columns, the fret, 
the beads, and other ornaments on our walls, the alternate 
lotus-bud and leaf-stem of our iron fences,—we shall think 
very well of the first men, or ill of the latest. 

Now shall we say that only the first men were well alive, 
and the existing generation is invalided and degenerate? Is 
all literature eavesdropping, and all art Chinese imitation ? our 
life a custom, and our body borrowed, like a beggar’s dinner, 


* Dacier, Doctrines de Platon, Tome I. p. 79. 
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from a hundred charities? A more subtle and severe criticism 
might suggest that some dislocation has befallen the race; that 
men are off their centre; that multitudes of men do not live 
with Nature, but behold it as exiles. People go out to look at 
sunrises and sunsets who do not recognize their own quietly 
and happily, but know that it is foreign to them. As they do 
by books, so they quote the sunset and the star, and do not 
make them theirs. Worse yet, they live as foreigners’ in the 
world of truth, and quote thoughts, and thus disown them. 
The mischief is quickly punished in general and in particu- 
lar. Admirable mimics have nothing of their own. In every 
kind of parasite, when Nature has finished an aphis, a teredo, 
or a vampire bat,—an excellent sucking-pipe to tap another 
animal, or a mistletoe or dodder among plants, — the self-sup- 
plying organs wither and dwindle, as being superfluous. In 
common prudence there is an early limit to this leaning on an 
original. In literature, quotation is good only when the writer 
whom I follow goes my way, and, being better mounted than 
I, gives me a-cast, as we say; but if I like the gay equipage 
so well as to go out of my road, I had better have gone afoot. 
But it is necessary to remember there are certain consid- 
erations which go far to qualify a reproach too grave. This 
vast mental indebtedness has every variety that pecuniary debt 
has,— every variety of merit. The capitalist of either kind 
is as hungry to lend as the consumer to borrow; and the 
transaction no more indicates intellectual turpitude in the 
borrower than the simple fact of debt involves bankruptcy. 
On the contrary, in far the greater number of cases the trans- 
action is honorable to both. Nay, it is an inevitable fruit of 
our social nature. The child quotes his father, and the man 
quotes his friend. Each man is a hero and an oracle to some- 
body, and to that person whatever he says has an enhanced 
value. Whatever we think and say is wonderfully better for 
our spirits and trust in another mouth. There is none so 
eminent and wise but he knows minds whose opinion confirms 
or qualifies his own. And men of extraordinary genius acquire 
an almost absolute ascendant over their nearest companions. 
The Comte de Crillon said one day to M. d’Allonville, with 
French vivacity: “ If the universe and | professed one opinion, 
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and M. Necker expressed a contrary one, I should be at once 
convinced that the universe and I were mistaken.” 

Original power in men is usually accompanied with assimi- 
lating power, and we value in Coleridge his excellent knowl- 
edge and quotations perhaps as much, possibly more, than his 
original suggestions. If an author give us just distinctions, 
inspiring lessons, or imaginative poetry, it is not so important 
to us whose they are. If we are fired and guided by these, we 
know him as a benefactor, and shall return to him as long as 
he serves us so well. We may like well to know what is 
Plato’s and what is Montesquieu’s or Goethe’s part, and what 
thought was always dear to the writer himself; but the worth 
of the sentences consists in their radiancy and equal aptitude 
to all intelligence. They fit all our facts like a charm. We 
respect ourselves the more that we know them. 

Next to the originator of a good sentence is the first 
quoter of it. Many will read the book before one thinks of 
quoting a passage. As soon as he has done this, that line 
will be quoted east and west. Then there are great ways 
of borrowing. Genius borrows nobly. When Shakespeare is 
charged with debts to his authors, Landor replies : “ Yet he 
was more original than his originals. He breathed upon dead 
bodies and brought them into life.” And we must thank Karl 
Ottfried Miller for the just remark, “ Poesy, drawing within 
its circle all that is glorious and inspiring, gave itself but little 
concern as to where its flowers originally grew.’’ So Voltaire 
usually imitated, but with such superiority that Dubueq said: 
** He is like the false Amphitryon ; although the stranger, it is 
always he who has the air of being master of the house.” 
Wordsworth, as soon as he heard a good thing, caught it up, 
meditated upon it, and very soon reproduced it in his conversa- 
tion and writing. If De Quincey said, “ That is what I told 
you,” he replied, “‘ No: that is mine, — mine, and not yours.” 
On the whole, we like the valor of it. ’Tis on Marmontel’s 
principle, ** 1 pounce on what is mine, wherever I find it” ; 
and on Bacon’s broader rule, “ I take all knowledge to be my 
province.” It betrays the consciousness that truth is the 
property of no individual, but is the treasure of all men. And 
inasmuch as any writer has ascended to a just view of man’s 
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condition, he has adopted this tone. And in so far as the 
receiver’s aim is on life, and not on literature, will be his 
indifference to the source. The nobler the truth or sentiment, 
the less imports the question of authorship. It never troubles 
the simple seeker from whom he derived such or such a senti- 
ment. Whoever expresses to us a just thought makes ridicu- 
lous the pains of the critic who should tell him where such a 
word had been said before. ‘ It is no more according to Plato 
than according to me.” ‘Truth is always present: it only 
needs to lift the iron lids of the mind’s eye to read its oracles. 
But the moment there is the purpose of display, the fraud is 
exposed. In fact, it is as difficult to appropriate the thoughts 
of others as it is to invent. Always some steep transition, 
some sudden alteration of temperature or of point of view, 
betrays the foreign interpolation. 

There is besides a new charm in such intellectual works as, 
passing through long time, have had a multitude of authors 
and improvers. We admire that poetry which no man wrote, 
— no poet less than the genius of humanity itself, — which is 
to be read in a mythology, in the effect of a fixed or national 
style of pictures, of sculptures, or drama, or cities, or sciences, 
on us. Such a poem also is language. Every word in the 
language has once been used happily. The ear, caught by that 
felicity, retains it, and it is used again and again, as if the 
charm belonged to the word, and not to the life of thought 
which so enforced it. These profane uses, of course, kill it, 
and it is avoided. But a quick wit can at any time reinforce 
it, and it comes into vogue again. Then people quote so 
differently : one finding only what is gaudy and popular; 
another, the heart of the author, the report of his select and 
happiest hour: and the reader sometimes giving more to the 
citation than he owes to it. Most of the classical citations you 
shall hear or read in the current journals or speeches were not 
drawn from the originals, but from previous quotations in 
English books; and you can easily pronounce, from the use 
and relevancy of the sentence, whether it had not done duty 
many times before, — whether your jewel was got from the 
miner or from an auctioneer. We are as much informed of 
a writer’s genius by what he selects as by what he originates. 
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We read the quotation with his eyes, and find a new and fer- 
vent sense; as a passage from one of the poets, well recited, 
borrows new interest from the rendering. As the journals 
say, “‘ the Italics are ours.”” The profit of books is according 
to the sensibility of the reader. The profoundest thought or 
passion sleeps as in a mine, until an equal mind and heart find 
and publish it. The passages of Shakespeare that we most 
prize were never quoted until within this century ; and Bacon, 
Milton’s prose, and Burke, even, have their best fame within it. 
Every one, too, remembers his friends by their favorite poetry 
or other reading. 

Observe, also, that a writer appears to more advantage in 
the pages of another book than in his own. In his own, he 
waits as a candidate for your approbation ; in another’s, he is 
a lawgiver. 

Then another’s thoughts have a certain advantage with us 
simply because they are another’s. There is an illusion in a 
new phrase. A man hears a fine sentence out of Swedenborg, 
and wonders at the wisdom, and is very merry at heart that 
he has now got so fine a thing. Translate it out of the new 
words into his own usual phrase, and he will wonder again at 
his own simplicity, such tricks do fine words play with us. 

°T is curious what new interest an old author acquires by 
official canonization in Tiraboschi, or Dr. Johnson, or Von 
Hammer-Purgstall, or Hallam, or other historian of literature. 
Their registration of his book, or citation of a passage, carries 
the sentimental values of college diplomas. Hallam, though 
never profound, is a fair mind, able to appreciate poetry, unless 
it becomes deep, being always blind and deaf to imaginative and 
analogy-loving souls, like the Platonists, like Giordano Bruno, 
like Donne, Herbert, Crashaw, and Vaughan ; and Hallam cites 
a sentence from Bacon or Sidney, and distinguishes a lyric of 
Edwards or Vaux, and straightway it commends itself to us 
as if it had received the Isthmian crown. 

It is a familiar expedient of brilliant writers, and not less of 
witty talkers, the device of ascribing their own sentence to an- 
other, in order to give it weight,—as Cicero, Cowley, Swift, 
Landor, and Carlyle have done. And Cardinal de Retz, at a 
critical moment in the Parliament of Paris, described him- 
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self in a Latin sentence, which he pretended to quote from a 
classic author, and which told admirably well. It is a curious 
reflex effect of this enhancement of our thought by citing it 
from another, that many men can write better under a mask 
than for themselves,—as Chatterton in archaic ballad, Le 
Sage in Spanish costume, Macpherson as Ossian, and Sir Philip 
Francis as Junius, — and, I doubt not, many a young barrister 
in chambers in London, who forges good thunder for the 
Times,” but never works as well under his own name. This 
is a sort of dramatizing talent; as it is not rare to find great 
powers of recitation, without the least original eloquence, — or 
people who copy drawings with admirable skill, but are incapa- 
ble of any design. 

In hours of high mental aciivity we sometimes do the book 
too much honor, reading out of it better things than the author 
wrote,—reading, as we say, between the lines. You have had the 
like experience in conversation: the wit was in what you heard, 
not in what the speakers said. Our best thought came from 
others. We heard in their words a deeper sense than the speak- 
ers put into them, and could express ourselves in other people’s 
phrases to finer purpose than they knew. In Moore’s Diary, Mr. 
Hallam is reported as mentioning at dinner one of his friends 
who had said, “ I don’t know how it is, a thing that falls flat from 
me seems quite an excellent joke, when given at second hand by 
Sheridan. I never like my own bon-mots until he adopts them.” 
Dumont was exalted by being used by Mirabeau, by Bentham, 
and by Sir Philip Francis, who, again, was less than his own 
Junius; and James Hogg (except in his poem “ Kilmeny’’) 
is but a third-rate author, owing his fame to his effigy colossal- 
ized through the lens of John Wilson, — who, again, writes bet- 
ter under the domino of Christopher North than in his proper 
clothes. The bold theory of Delia Bacon, that Shakespeare’s 
plays were written by a society of wits,—by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Lord Bacon, and others around the Earl of South- 
ampton, — had plainly for her the charm of the superior mean- 
ing they would acquire, when read under this light ; this idea 
of the authorship controlling our appreciation of the works 
themselves. We once knew a man overjoyed at the notice of 
his pamphlet in a leading newspaper. What range he gave 
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his imagination! Who could have written it? Was it not 
Colonel Carbine, or Senator Tonitrus, or, at the least, Professor 
Maximilian? Yes, he could detect in the style that fine Ro- 
man hand. How it seemed the very voice of the refined and 
discerning public, inviting merit at last to consent to fame, and 
come up and take place in the reserved and authentic chairs! 
He carried the journal with haste to the sympathizing Cousin 
Matilda, who is so proud of all we do. But what dismay, when 
the good Matilda, pleased with his pleasure, confessed she had 
written the criticism, and carried it with her own hands to the 
post-office!‘ Mr. Wordsworth,” said Charles Lamb, “ allow 
me to introduce to you my only admirer.” 

Swedenborg threw a formidable theory into the world, that 
every soul existed in a society of souls, from which all its 
thoughts passed into it, as the blood of the mother circulates 
in her unborn child ; and he noticed, that, when in his bed, — 
alternately sleeping and waking, — sleeping, he was surrounded 
by persons disputing and offering opinions on the one side and 
on the other side of a proposition ; waking, the like sugges- 
tions occurred for and against the proposition as his own 
thoughts ; sleeping again, he saw and heard the speakers as 
before: and this as often as he slept or waked. And if we 
expand the image, does it not look as if we men were thinking 
and talking out of an enormous antiquity, as if we stood, not 
in a coterie of prompters that filled a sitting-room, but in a cir- 
cle of intelligences that reached through all thinkers, poets, 
inventors, and wits, men and women, English, German, Celt, 
Aryan, Ninevite, Copt,—back to the first geometer, bard, 
mason, carpenter, planter, shepherd, — back to the first negro, 
who, with more health or better perception, gave a shriller 
sound or name for the thing he saw and dealt with. Our ben- 
efactors are as many as the children who invented speech, 
word by word. Language is a city, to the building of which 
every human being brought a stone; yet he is no more to be 
credited with the grand result than the acaleph which adds a 
cell to the coral reef which is the basis of the continent. 

But there remains the indefeasible persistency of the indi- 
vidual to be himself. Every mind is different; and the more it 
is unfolded, the more pronounced is that difference. He must 
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draw the elements into him for food, and, if they be granite 
and silex, will prefer them cooked by sun and rain, by time and 
art, to his hand. But, however received, these elements pass 
into the substance of his constitution, will be assimilated, and 
tend always to form, not a partisan, but a possessor of truth. 
To all that can be said of the preponderance of the Past, the 
single word Genius is a sufficient reply. The divine resides in 
the new. The divine never quotes, but is, and creates. The 
profound apprehension of the Present is Genius, which makes 
the Past forgotten. And what is Originality? It is being, 
being one’s self, and reporting accurately what we see and are. 
Genius is, in the first instance, sensibility, the capacity of 
receiving just impressions from the external world, and the 
power of co-ordinating these after the laws of thought. It 
implies Will, or original force, for their right distribution and 
expression. If to this the sentiment of piety be added, if 
the thinker feel that the thought most strictly his own is not 
his own, and recognizes the perpetual suggestion of the Su- 
preme Intellect, the oldest thoughts become new and fertile 
whilst he speaks them. 

Originals never lose their value. There is always in them a 
style and weight of speech, which the immanence of the oracle 
bestowed, and which cannot be counterfeited. Hence the per- 
manence of the high poets. Plato, Cicero, and Plutarch cite 
the poets in the manner in which Scripture is quoted in our 
churches. A phrase or a single word is adduced, with hon- 
oring emphasis, from Pindar, Hesiod, or Euripides, as preclud- 
ing all argument, because thus had they said: importing that 
the bard spoke not his own, but the words of some god. 
True poets have always ascended to this lofty platform, and 
met this expectation. Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, were 
very conscious of their responsibilities. The trouveur, Pierre 
d’Auvergne, of the twelfth century, says, ‘‘ Never was a song 
good or beautiful which resembled any other.”” When a man 
thinks happily, he finds no foot-track in the field he traverses. 
All spontaneous thought is irrespective of all else. Pindar 
uses this haughty defiance, as if it were impossible to find his 
sources: “ Neither by sea nor by land canst thou find the 
way to the Hyperboreans”: “There are many swift darts 
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within my quiver, which have a voice for those with under- 
standing ; but to the crowd they need interpreters. He is 
gifted with genius who knoweth much by natural talent.” 
In what grand tone Beethoven speaks of his music! “I 
have no friend. I must needs live alone with myself; but I 
well know that God is nearer to me in my art than to others. 
I commune with Him without fear. No evil fate can befall 
my music, and he to whom it is become intelligible must be- 
come free from all the paltriness which the others drag about 
with them.” 

Our pleasure in seeing each mind take the subject to which 
it has a proper right is seen in mere fitness in time. He that 
comes second must needs quote him that comes first. The 
earliest describers of savage life, as Captain Cook’s account of 
the Society Islands, or Alexander Henry’s travels among our 
Indian tribes, have a charm of truth and just point of view. 
Landsmen and sailors freshly come from the most civilized coun- 
tries, and with no false expectation, no sentimentality yet about 
wild life, healthily receive and report what they saw, — seeing 
what they must, and using no choice; and no man suspects 
the superior merit of the description, until Chateaubriand, or 
Moore, or Campbell, or Byron, or the artists arrive, and mix 
so much art with their picture that the incomparable advantage 
of the first narrative appears. For the same reason we dislike 
that the poet should choose an antique or far-fetched subject 
for his muse, as if he avowed want of insight. The great deal 
always with the nearest. Only as braveries of too prodigal 
power can we pardon it, when the life of genius is so redun- 
dant that out of petulance it flings its fire into some old mum- 
my, and, lo! it walks and blushes again here in the street. 

You cannot overstate our debt to the Past, but the moment 
has the supreme claim. The Past is for us; but the sole terms 
on which it can become ours are its subordination to the 
Present. Only an inventor knows how to borrow, and every 
man is or should be an inventor. We must not tamper with 
the organic motion of the soul. °’T is certain that thought has 
its own proper motion, and the hints which flash from it, the 
words overheard at unawares by the free mind, are trustworthy 
and fertile, when obeyed, and not perverted to low and selfish 
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account. This vast memory is only raw material. The divine 
gift is ever the instant life, which receives and uses and creates, 
and can well bury the old in the omnipotency with which 
Nature decomposes all her harvest for recomposition. 

R. W. Emerson. 


Art. VIII.— Boston. IL. 


THREE months ago the more recent commercial record of 
Boston was criticised in the pages of this Review. It was 
then suggested that of late years that record was more charac- 
terized by spasm and flounder, resulting in settled decadence, 
than by any apparent study of natural laws and forces, or by 
systematic, well-sustained effort. The question was asked, How 
had that foreign steam commerce planted in Boston thirty years 
before flourished and increased? And it was answered, that 
twenty-five years ago Boston sent out to Liverpool her two 
Cunarders a month, and that she sent out her two Cunarders 
a month now. Events, however, moved rapidly. While that 
paper was passing through the press,— before the ink which 
told the story of the cessation of growth was dry, —a new illus- 
tration was afforded of the truth, that to rest is impossible, that 
movement is a necessity of existence, and that what does not 
grow does decay. The first of January, 1868, marked a new 
era for Boston in the history of her ocean steam navigation, 
and the withdrawal of the Cunard line of steamers from her 
waters furnished proof beyond controversy of the moral and 
material condition criticised in these pages. It is easier to 
criticise than to suggest, far easier to find fault with self-evident 
ills than to promote practical remedies. Recognizing the force 
of this truism, no attempt was made, in reviewing a record of 
the past filled with abortive schemes and rich in quack nos- 
trums, to point out any special panacea, or any royal road to a 
renewed prosperity. The difficulty of that task was recognized 
as far transcending the utmost capacity of the critic, and it 
was simply suggested that the study of the laws ignored and 
the forces neglected might well task the strength of the best 
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ability Boston could furnish. That ability had for years been 
exerting itself with brilliant success in distant fields not tribu- 
tary to Boston. Could it now be brought to bear, with all its 
accumulation of experience and capital, with all tlie confi- 
dence which past success must carry with it, to make possible 
the fulfilment of its recommendations, it was suggested that 
the causes of failure might be detected, and the proper remedy, 
if, indeed, any existed, might be applied. 

The ability, experience, energy, and capital which did so 
much to build up Chicago, which have made the Boston- 
built railroads the incomparable lines of the West, which are 
now forcing forward the Pacific Central, and fulfilling con- 
tracts covering forty million dollars in the midst of the Rocky 
Mountains, seem no nearer a practical application to the ever- 
increasing difficulties of the home problem now than then. 
Yet the event of the first of January is a significant intima- 
tion that the problem will not await man’s convenience for 
its solution. Since the best cannot be had, such as can be 
had may not prove wholly useless, and it is now proposed 
to deal with remedies, as in January with defects. As that 
paper in its tone was chiefly negative, this is meant to be 
positive ; as then the recognized evil was presented, now such 
practical remedies as may suggest themselves will be discussed. 
Many conflicting propositions and results, derived from a 
study of almost innumerable figures and statistics, should en- 
ter into the proper consideration of such a problem, and be 
part of any reasonably probable solution. Much would be ac- 
cessible to a public commission from which individual inquirers 
are debarred. Wielding all the influence of a community, 
having every source of information thrown open to them, such 
officials become the recipients of light from all quarters, and 
can, if they be competent, concentrate the scattered rays into 
a powerful focus. These advantages are not enjoyed by indi- 
vidual inquirers, and the results of their investigations must 
be proportionally less valuable. The object of the present ar- 
ticle, therefore, is not to lay down the law, but to excite dis- 
cussion. The solution of the problem which is offered is put 
forward rather with extreme deference than with any claim to 
infallibility. It is useless, however, even where the creation 
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of discussion is the only object, to advance timidly. Laws 
and forces must be spoken of as if established and universally 
recognized. The claim for consideration once entered must 
there be allowed to rest, while the subject itself is to be treated 
as though all the material which could go to make up the 
opinion of the ablest and most industrious commission were at 
the disposal of individuals. 

What is it that Boston wants? What is this problem which 
forces itself more and more painfully upon her, and the solution 
of which she has sought through anguish and perturbation of 
spirit for twenty years? Evidently she wishes to recover a van- 
ishing commercial prosperity ; she does not wish to become 
a provincial, manufacturing town; she wishes to remain a 
centre, and not to be reduced to a satellite. Twenty years of 
effort, only less abortive than costly, have been directed to this 
end. Those schemes have mainly failed. The record of their 
failure may be read in the courts of insolvency, and in ledgers 
closed over a final dividend sadly meagre as compared with 
original outlay. Why have they so failed ? Why have suvscrip- 
tions to those enterprises been made by Boston merchants as a 
sort of duty of patriotism or charity, and not as an investment ? 
The answer need not be sought far. For twenty years Boston 
has been, and, so far as those schemes are concerned, she now 
is, running counter to the laws of trade, — trying, in a word, to 
make water run up hill. That this is no idle statement will 
hereafter be more evident. It will be seen more and more 
that one inherent, absolute cause of failure has run through 
all those abortive schemes ; that uniformly the impracticable 
has been attempted, or impossible fields of competition have 
been selected, or co-operation has been neglected, or the laws 
of trade in some way violated. The principle pursued has al- 
most uniformly been to provide conveniences and commercial 
facilities — steamboats, wharves, and connecting railroads — 
for a trade which did not exist, but which was to appear on the 
creation of this machinery for it. The natural order of things 
has been reversed,— or rather its reversal has been attempt- 
ed. The appliances have preceded the trade, and not the 
trade the appliances. Supply has preceded demand instead of 
succeeding it, and with the usual result. Those merchants 
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and men of property who for years past have been cajoled 
or threatened, in the name of patriotism or of city pride, 
into all sorts of enterprises, which their own judgments, at 
the time they subscribed their thousands, told them were 
foredoomed to failure, have simply been guilty of very foolish 
conduct. They have placed the cart before the horse, and 
then looked for locomotion. They have been trying to make 
water run up hill. All such schemes are futile, and such pa- 
triotic subscriptions worse than useless. They not only do no 
good, they do positive harm. Each failure not only sinks 
capital, but it destroys prestige, — not only prevents natural 
evils from working out their own remedy, but obscures insight 
into difficulties, and impairs confidence in natural remedies. 
Where, then, in future must a beginning be made? The an- 
swer may be given in the words of the character in Hamilton’s 
fairy tale: “* Commencons par le commencement.” Recourse 
must be had to elementary principles. The question, more- 
over, is as simple as one of hydraulics. Trade and commerce 
obey a law of gravitation of their own, just as much as water. 
In obedience to its law, water will always run down hill; and 
so trade, in obedience to laws which patient study will dis- 
cover, will always flow down the steepest decline ; and by the 
steepest decline is meant through the most convenient and 
cheapest outlet and inlet. If Boston is or can be placed at 
the foot of such a trade decline, and in just so far as she is 
placed there, trade will flow to her and through her just as 
naturally as water runs down hill. Until she is placed there, 
a costly system of pumping may force a weak driblet of the 
coveted stream into her channels; but the process will hardly, 
in the future any more than in the past, prove a financial suc- 
cess. The object to be attained, then, is as easily understood 
as the law of gravitation as illustrated in the natural flow of 
water. Stated in correct language, it is this,—to make Bos- 
ton, as an outlet and inlet for some existing demand of trade, 
as cheap and more convenient, or as convenient and cheaper, 
than any other geographical point. No scheme which does 
not on its face propose to do this is deserving of a moment’s 
consideration ; any scheme which does propose to do it may at 
least ask attentive consideration. 
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It is necessary to go over a good deal of ground to decide 
whether this can be done. In traversing that ground, the 
stranded wrecks, thick as dead leaves in autumn, of many not- 
able schemes of the past will mark points to be avoided. In 
the first place, however, the subject requires division. Trade 
is liable to three distinct influences, all more or less within 
the control of man. These influences may be described as 
the geographical, over which human power exerts the least, 
though still a very decided influence, — the economical, under 
which head are included all those appliances and inventions 
by which cheapness or convenience, either natural or artificial, 
is obtained, and over which man has a more decided, though 
still not absolute, control,—finally, the legislative influence, 
over which his control is absolute. The geographical influ- 
ences limiting and affecting the trade of Boston, existing or 
possible, are first to be dealt with. 

This part of the problem, so far as oceanic trade is con- 
cerned, does not seem difficult of solution. Other things being 
equal, and as a simple port of export and import, (and the 
essential fact that she is not now, and probably will never 
again be, a great market, is hereafter to be considered,) Bos- 
ton is sufficiently convenient to Liverpool, Northern Europe, 
and the Mediterranean. The remaining commerce of the 
seas may be left out of consideration. The one single fact 
necessary to be borne in mind is, that, for the Liverpool trade, 
for the European export and import trade, Boston is twenty- 
four hours nearer the foreign terminus than New York. 

The geographical conditions, so far as the domestic or 
internal trade is concerned, are more intricate, and require 
more careful consideration. Regarded from Boston as a stand- 
point, the United States may best be considered as resolved 
into three trade sections or zones,—the southérn or Gulf 
zone, the middle or railroad zone, and the northern or Lake 
zone. Lying as Boston does on a bleak projection of the coast, 
it might be supposed that the trade of the southern zone 
would have been abandoned by her to New York without a 
struggle. A glance at the map would show, that, to reach 
Boston, Southern trade must flow down hill as far as New 
York, and then up hill to its point of destination. The pro- 
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posal to bring it to Boston would seem to have been absurd. 
Yet a determination strongly possessed the Boston mind, com- 
pelling a struggle to compete where Nature proclaimed compe- 
tition impossible, and no region, unless perhaps the lands fa- 
mous for oil-wells and gold-mines, has been more profusely 
overspread with the wrecks of Boston enterprise than the Gulf 
zone. For years the Southern trade was a rallying cry in poli- 
tics. To it were offered up human sacrifices under the shadow 
of Faneuil Hall, and great jurists bowed down and crept un- 
der chains into their court-rooms that Southern buyers might 
not abandon a market to which all the laws of trade made it 
impossible for them to come. Then, again, the patriotic sub- 
scription-lists went round, and facilities were afforded for a 
trade which did not and could not exist. Costly steamers ran 
to every Southern port, and ran at a loss, and projectors and 
subscribers savagely denounced that unpatriotic spirit which 
would select the cheapest routes to the most convenient mar- 
kets, and they innocently wondered that their capital disap- 
peared in spite of their strenuous efforts to make water run up 
hill. ‘To these lines, where healthy trade had not called them 
into existence, the war gave the finishing stroke, and of some 
of them the last sad final dividends have even yet scarcely 
found their way into the pockets of the stockholders. The 
Gulf zone may, then, be left out of the question. In that field 
competition is impossible to Boston ; the water wili not run up 
hill. 

Next comes the middle or railroad zone, extending north to 
the region drained by the St. Lawrence. Is competition for the 
trade of that great region possible for Boston? It is that 
region — the region drained by the great through railroads of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, by the Erie Railroad and Canal, 
and by the New York Central — that Boston has for long years 
been contending for, in vain competition with New York. To 
compete in that region, she built her Western Railroad thirty 
years ago, is now striving to complete her Hartford and Erie, 
and is scooping out the bowels of the Hoosac Mountain. Sue- 
cessful competition there or commercial death is the tradi- 
tional alternative in the Boston mind. But is competition 
there really possible? Must not trade, in the nature of things, 
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ascend an incline to get to Boston from that region as com- 
pared to New York, after it has once touched the Hudson ? 
Twenty years of bitter experience should have made it evident 
that it must, to all who are not wilfully blind. 

Fifty years ago De Witt Clinton looked at the Whole coun- 
try, and took in all the relations of its great features to the 
State and city of New York. Before his day ‘ the commerce 
between the East and the West found its way up the Hudson 
River to Troy, and along the Mohawk, and, with a little help 
overland, down the Oswego River to Lake Ontario. Then it was 
conveyed in bateaux up the lake to Niagara Falls, — the great 
barrier Nature interposed between the upper and lower lakes. 
Then the back of the poor Indian came into use over the port- 
age around the Falls, until the Lake Erie vessels took it from 
his shoulders.” Seeing all this, Clinton, like a great and wise 
man, contented himself with assisting Nature in making water 
run down hill. He saw clearly enough that those great lakes 
must forever drain three hundred thousand square miles of ter- 
ritory, the most productive in the world. It needed an access 
to a market, and that only. He accepted the Falls of Niagara 
as a fixed fact, an insurmountable barrier. Lake navigation 
must stop at Buffalo, and to that point the whole region of the 
upper lakes must drain. From that point, therefore, he opened 
navigation to the Hudson, and emptied the trade of the Lakes 
into New York Harbor ; and they are wise to-day who account 
“that trade as worth to New York more than all the gold of 
California.”’ Could Boston hope to compete for that trade with 
the Hudson by means of a railroad over the Green Mountains ? 
She apparently thought so. The whole Western railroad sys- 
tem of Massachusetts — that system on which it counted for its 
foreign trade and for the power of competition in the middle 
and Lake zones — was built to terminate at the Hudson. 
First, the Western Road, and more recently the Troy and 
Greenfield, and then the Hartford and Erie, all ran direct to 
that river. It did not seem to occur to their projectors, that, so 
far as foreign trade was concerned, where the Hudson begins 
there competition ends, and there it must end, as long as the 
Hudson flows to the sea. Water runs from the locks of the 
canals into the Hudson; and there locks cease to exist, and 
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the water flows freely down to New York, and to that point it 
carries trade untaxed. It does not flow over the Green Moun- 
tains, and cannot be made to do so. The whole of the Massa- 
chusetts railroad system, therefore, so far as competition in the 
central zone is concerned, is founded on a fallacy, — the fallacy 
that steam could run up hill cheaper than water could run down. 

But in winter the canals and the Hudson are closed, and 
freight moves by rail. Still, however, at the Hudson competition 
ceases. The channels of trade are worn broad and deep to New 
York, — the great interior network of roads is owned by and 
runs to New York,—and in New York are the machinery, the 
facilities, and the ships. Trade cannot be diverted from its 
customary channels by slender influences. Evidence enough 
of these patent facts may be discovered by Bostonians, anxious 
to inform themselves, in the history and returns of the much 
abused Western Railroad. That road was expected to perform 
an impossibility, and has been roundly berated because it did 
not do it. Few will speak too well of the enterprise or 
management of that corporation, but still fewer recognize that 
the task assigned it was an impossible one. For itself, it long 
ago realized that rivers and mountains and miles of additional 
road were stubborn facts, and contentedly resigned itself to a 
course of local freights and ten per cent dividends. It has 
fed and is now feeding Massachusetts ; —that is all. Even in 
this small field of duty it has not fulfilled its task at all well, 
and has made Eastern Massachusetts import the very staff of 
life by water from Portland, New York, and Baltimore; and 
in so far it is justly to be blamed. It only obeyed, however, 
the evident laws of trade, in that it never attempted or early 
desisted from an impossible competition. 

De Witt Clinton, however, has now been dead just forty 
years. He accepted the Niagara Falls as an essential feature 
of his scheme, and placed the terminus of Lake navigation at 
Buffalo as an established fact. He did not foresee the Welland 
Canal, or its probable American competitor. It never occurred 
to him that twenty-eight miles of steamship lockage there now, 
and probably seven miles of it in 1876, would obviate the ne- 
cessity of three hundred and fifty miles of canal-boat lock- 
age through Central New York, and would empty the whole 
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trade of the upper lakes into Ontario, and far east towards the 
St. Lawrence and tide-water. The introduction of these two 
new elements, steam navigation — impossible on the Erie 
Canal — and ship canals around the Falls, have changed, and 
are destined to change still more, the whole nature of this 
problem, by extending the Lake zone from Superior to Ontario, 
and by bringing the terminus of Lake steam navigation, not to 
Buffalo, but to Ogdensburg,—- a point equidistant from New 
York and from Boston. It remains, then, only to consider the 
practicability of competition for Boston in the Lake zone.* 
Those who talk most of the advantages of natural position 
as affecting the course of trade, of the advantage of buying 
and selling in the cheapest market, and of other propositions 
as apparently self-evident as these, but each of which leaves it 
yet to be proved which really is or can be made the best posi- 
tion or the cheapest market, — all such persons, who invariably 
set down the commercial decadence of Boston as a fixed fact, use- 
less tobe struggled with, still admit that her future leaves her the 
central point of New England. The local provincial market is 
hers, be the same more or less. In any case, therefore, she is 
destined to remain the centre of at least three millions of indus- 
trious and energetic people. Accepting this as a universally 
conceded basis of wealth and trade, it remains only to go one 
step farther. How much can this area be extended by judi- 
cious enterprise and well-sustained effort? Apathy will doubt- 
less decrease it ; energy, seconded by judgment, cannot fail to 
enlarge it. It is the direction given to the effort which is in 
question ; —all concede that an effort should be made. How- 
ever great a difference may exist as to the possible limits of 
the extension, on two points all concur: that a degree of pros- 
perity, now and hereafter, based on every known law of trade 
and convenience, does and will exist, and that its extension, 
within limits more or less large, is practicable. 


* The statistics of the Welland Canal demonstrate this tendency to Eastern 
Lake navigation. In 1850, 399,600 tons passed through this channel; in 1851, 
691,657 ; in 1864, 1,332,837 ; in 1866, 993,938 tons ; vet the capacity of that canal 
admitted only vessels of a maximum burden of 400 tons. The West is now almost 
angrily demanding a new canal, on American soil, which shall accommodate vessels 
of 1,500 tons ; and should that be constructed, it is estimated that an aggregate saving 
of at least three cents a bushel would be made in the cost of transporting wheat 
by that channel to tide-waters. 
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Having established a basis of at least local prosperity, it 
only remains to study-the map and the natural features of the 
country, as Clinton did fifty years ago, to see how this basis 
may be extended. There is New England; there are the 
Lakes. There are three hundred thousand miles of territory 
draining into those Lakes, and ships laden on Superior moving 
down to the rapids of the St. Lawrence. There are New York 
and Boston, equidistant in direct lines from the eastern point 
of navigation.* New England and Northern New York have 
thus assumed a new shape. They are now — what De Witt 
Clinton found the State of New York east of Niagara Falls — 
a great peninsula some three hundred miles wide, separating 
the waters of the Lakes from the sea. To cross that peninsula 
by the shortest and cheapest possible route is now the great 
problem throughout one half of the West. At last it reduces 
itself to a question of figures, as to which points are nearest, 
and what method of transportation is cheapest. Distance, 
transportation, and handling are the three elements to be taken 
into account. As for material, the West has enough for all. 
Its granaries are bursting, and its outery for more lines of 
transportation is most natural. ‘ When, close upon the 
Mississippi, corn is burnt for fuel, because the expense of send- 
ing it to market is more than it is worth, — when from Illinois, 
on an average, it costs the farmer three bushels to get the 
fourth to market in New York, and much more to lay it down 
in Liverpool, — when from all the Lake States it costs half of 
all the flour and wheat to the farmer to get the rest into the 
markets of the world, — . . . . when the break in the lines of 
transit through New York, in the spring of 1865, for the period 
of three weeks, occasioned a greater loss by far to the holders 


* As these distances are important, it is well to have them clearly established at 
the outset. 


From Ogdensburg to Boston, direct, . . ; ‘ m . is 300 miles. 
“ " “ New York, “ ; ; ‘ , : : “300 “ 
“ ” “ Boston by rail ; : ‘ “406 “ 
” ” lilo “ «and ferry from Plattsburg to 
Burlington . : . “380 * 
5 . “ New York by rail ; : ; ° . — = 
“ Baffalo " " “ canal and river ‘ ? . * ee = 
a = ” - “ Erie Railroad : : “ep © 
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of Western produce seeking the market than the Niagara 
Canal would cost, even though it should reach $ 25,000,000 of 
money,” — when such are the facts now, the West may well 
be uneasy for the future, as it sees the facilities for reaching 
the Eastern and European markets increasing in no appreciable 
proportion to the increase of its crops. In solving this trans- 
portation problem, railroads running along the shores of the 
Lakes may be left out of the account. For moving large 
masses, railroads cannot compete with open steam navigation.* 
Massachusetts has learned that lesson on the Hudson. Now, 
as in the days of Governor Clinton, trade will naturally find 
its way across the peninsula which separates the Lakes from 
tide-water along the line of shortest land transit. That line 
the map shows us starts from the eastern end of Ontario. 
Thither the water flows down hill. 

The point of possible competition, if any exists, is, then, 
established at the eastern terminus of Lake navigation, and so 
far the problem is simplified. Trade has arrived at the penin- 
sula, and the question is now simply one of competition in 
cheapness, convenience, and speed in crossing it. Two ele- 
ments, very distinct, enter into the discussion of this question : 
the construction of the lines of transit, and their manage- 
ment when constructed. New York has laid down all her 
lines to Buffalo; Boston has directed her lines to the Hud- 
son, and to Ogdensburg on the St. Lawrence. So far as these 
lines are concerned, the single question is of management. 
One fact, however, must always be borne in mind, — that both 
geographically and by rail Boston is materially nearer to 
Ogdensburg than New York is to Buffalo. 

And yet the question, even as concerns these roads, is not 
exactly one of management, but rather of management with 
a view to freight transportation. Competition, discussion, and 
experience are so rapidly evolving two new principles of cheap 
transportation, that they can already be considered as estab- 
lished, and may be stated with confidence. In regard to canals, 
their day is past. Only ship canals will ever be constructed: in 





* To move a ton of produce from Chicago to Buffalo by rail cannot cost less 
than $7.50, and at the present time costs much more; while by steamer it can 
now be moved, with a profit, at $4.50 per ton. 
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future ; and, except for short distances and in very level countries 
where there is little or no lockage, the existing canals will be 
gradually abandoned. It may therefore be regarded as estab- 
lished, that, mile for mile, under any except the most favorable 
circumstances, a railroad will dry up a canal. The other prin- 
ciple referred to may be stated with equal confidence. In fu- 
ture, where competition exists for the movement of very large 
masses of freight by rail, no railroad which moves freight in total 
subordination to its passenger travel can compete with another 
road which makes the movement of freight its essential busi- 
ness, and regulates its passenger travel to accommodate it. 
This principle, once fully established, must necessarily lead to 
a complete reorganization of the railroad system. Hitherto the 
division of labor in that system has been extremely imperfect. 
Most people can recall the time when, in the early days of rail- 
roads, the passenger and the freight trains were often combined, 
and there were few freight trains which did not have some pas- 
senger cars attached. The tendency now is to divide the two 
descriptions of business, — to construct pure freight roads and 
pure travel roads. As yet, however, the division is not com- 
plete, and the prevailing system of management is unnecessa- 
rily costly just so far as this is wanting. Passenger travel and 
freight movement must necessarily interfere with and disarrange 
each other, so long as they are conducted on the same lines of 
rails. The result can only be long delays, great inequality of 
speed, and considerable confusion to the freight movement.* 
The principle of cheap, slow freight movement, as the main 





* The movement of freight on the Erie Railroad, in 1866, was 478,485,772 tons 
moved one mile. Owing to the delays and unequal speed consequent on mixed 
travel, this immense mass was moved at a speed of fourteen miles an hour, when 
in motion. It is a commonly quoted law of railroad economics, that the cost of 
movement increases as the square of velocity. Good authorities assert that one 
express train wears more than ten freight trains. The average cost of moving 
freight on that road during the last six years has been twelve and six tenths mills 
per ton per mile. Supposing a regular speed never exceeding ten miles an hour, 
and applying the law just stated, a saving on the items of fuel, wear of rolling 
stock and roadway, and wages, would have been effected, in the case referred to, of 
four mills per mile per ton on the mass moved, reducing the cost to eight mills per 
mile, and leaving, upon a freight charge of one cent per ton per mile, two mills as 
profit. This would have afforded the road, even on the amount of freight moved, 
a net revenue of $956,971.54, or nearly $ 200,000 more than it actually earned on 
its whole business during that year in the manner in which it was conducted. 
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support of railroad enterprise, is new only as applied to the 
transportation of Western produce from the Lakes to the ocean. 
The final establishment of the division of labor indicated will 
inevitably be one of the results of future railroad development. 
Whenever freight roads shall be established, terminating, as 
they inevitably must, in New York, the commercial decadence 
of Boston will pass out of the range of controverted facts into 
that of undoubted history, unless this city is prepared to com- 
pete with equal weapons for the possession of her own territory. 
Nor do the future divisions of labor in transportation end here. 
One essential feature of the freight railroad will be that the 
same corporation shall not necessarily own both road-bed and 
relling stock. Such a distinction is peculiarly important for 
a company running from waters where navigation is closed 
during the winter months by ice. The demand created by 
this distinction would greatly stimulate the rise of a class of 
forwarders, — great firms, like Pickford, or Chaplin and Horne, 
in England,— who would own their own rolling stock, while 
the road would furnish motive power. The facilities for trans- 
portation would then appear on, or disappear from, the various 
roads as the forwarders required and the season admitted, and 
a road to the Lakes would not find itself taxed beyond its 
equipment in summer or burdened with an idle machinery in 
winter. This last division of labor is so well adapted for the 
purpose, that it is probably destined to play as large a part in 
the future produce movement of America as it has long played 
in the coal movement in England.* 





* “L’usage, & peu pres général, d’aprés lequel le matériel nécessaire pour les 
transports minéraux est fourni par les expéditeurs, simplifie beaucoup le service de 
Ja petite vitesse sur les lignes Anglaises. Ces transports entrent, en effet, pour plus 
de deux tiers dans le mouvement général des marchandises, et ils constituent, on 
le sait, la partie du trafic qui est sujette aux fluctuations les plus nombreuses et les 
plus étendues. 

“ L’organisation Anglaise laissant ainsi aux expéditeurs de matitres minérales le 
soin de prévoir leurs besoins et d’y satisfaire, les compagnies de chemins-de-fer 
n’ont plus & pourvoir qu’a la traction, c’est-a-dire & la partie la moins compliquée 
du service. Dans tous les cas, il résulte de cette organisation que pour les trans- 
ports dont il s’agit les questions de délai n’existent pas, puisque le service se résume 
par l’exécution d’un remorquage. Des lors, les compagnies n’ont & leur charge, 
comme fourniture de matériel et comme manutention, que la partie la moins con- 
sidérable et la plus régulitre des transports, celle qui comprend seulement les mar- 
chandises proprement dites, ou marchandises de classes.” — Commission d’ Enquéte 
sur les Chemins-de-Fer. Rapports de 1862, p. 73. 
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It now only remains to consider the means Boston has of 
reaching the point of competition, — her lines of road to that 
point either already constructed, or those of which the con- 
struction is practicable. The matter of management, how- 
ever, is far more important than that of construction ; almost 
any line will do the work, and make competition possible, if it be 
but well managed ; all the State roads or freight roads which 
the country admits of will not improve the prospect, unless 
their management is equal to the occasion. Towards the 
eastern end of Ontario, as being their one accessible point of 
competition, shrewd Bostonians long ago directed their eyes. 
To it a road was built, but it was a road which originated in 
accident, and the existence of which has been one of trouble. 
Instead of leaving Rutland, and striking out boldly, by way of 
Ticonderoga, through the Adirondac wilderness, to Ogdensburg, 
—securing the drainage of Lake Ontario, and trusting to 
itself and the future to people its line of route, —it ran 
deviously along through Central Vermont, turning painfully 
aside to visit each town of note,—here in the hands of one 
corporation, there in the hands of another, —skirting the 
eastern shore of Lake Champlain, and finally reaching Ogdens- 
burg through alien territory, with the breadth of the peninsula 
increased from the necessary three hundred miles to more 
than four hundred. Nor was this all. Errors of conception and 
construction might have been, as they yet will be, redeemed by 
energy of management. This, however, could not, nor can it 
now be, until energy of management becomes possible. At 
present, one of the two routes between Boston and Ogdens- 
burg is held by five, and the other by seven different corpo- 
rations: some of these are rich, respectable, and lazy ; others 
are poor, not always honest, and generally insolvent. So 
far as management is concerned, for a railroad to be in the 
hands of trustees is as disastrous as in business it is to have 
one’s affairs in the hands of an assignee. The roads in ques- 
tion, especially those in Vermont, have through long years 
made rich the harpies of the law. One road for a long time 
did this to the extent of one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars a year. Another road was rescued from the law by a 
direct outlay of one hundred thousand dollars. A third was 
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built up from bankruptey by a shrewd and careful officer. 
Taken altogether, it may safely be asserted that there is no 
known vicissitude of railroad fortune or misfortune, no form 
of railroad rascality, blundering, mismanagement, and im- 
providence, no legal process known to the science of rail- 
road law, which has not been exemplified, somewhere or at 
some time, in the history of that mosaic of lines which form 
the connection between Boston and Ogdensburg. It should 
also be said, however, that few States have been so fortunate 
as to be able to command, either in their cabinets or their 
diplomacy, such skill in negotiation, such executive ability, and 
such untiring perseverance as have been developed — it might 
almost be said wasted —in extricating these petty corpora- 
tions from their tangled embarrassments. That work, how- 
ever, is but yet half done. 

The West is a country of large ideas, even though those 
ideas be sometimes incorrect; they do things on a large 
scale ; their talk is “ tall,” their figures grand, their distances 
fabulous.. Their elevators will hold a million of bushels, and 
they forward their produce thousands of miles to a market: 
they will not deal with conflicting interests, with trustees and 
lawyers and courts ; their way must be made very plain. The 
next era in the history of these Lake lines, therefore, must be 
the era of consolidation. This, indeed, is only a question of 
time ; but delay is fatal to successful competition. The chan- 
nel is there, but artificial obstructions block it, and the water 
will not flow. In New York everything now tends to consoli- 
dation, and consolidation in the hands of able men portends as 
assured a success in the struggles of competition in trade 
as does the massing of troops under brilliant generals in war. 
It is said that recently the president of some connecting line of 
railroad asked Commodore Vanderbilt for a free pass over the 
Central Road, of which Vanderbilt had lately become presi- 
dent; the country official received a refusal of his request, im- 
mediately followed up by the inquiry, “ How much will you 
take for your d— road, anyhow?” It is only a few years 
since the New York Central itself consisted of a patchwork of 
corporations, exactly similar to that of the present Ogdensburg 
route ; but they were early consolidated, and with what re- 
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sult, so far as trade is concerned, Massachusetts well knows. 
Yet to-day, in that consolidation of lines which brings com- 
merce, Boston stands almost a lifetime behind any other con- 
siderable city in America. To the north lie Montreal and Port- 
land, with the Grand Trunk Road of thirteen hundred and 
seventy-seven miles of track under one direction and in one 
interest; westward is New York, stretching out her double 
consolidated lines, the one operating eleven hundred and 
eighty-three miles of road, and the other six hundred and 
ninety-two, to Lake Erie; south is Philadelphia, with her 
Pennsylvania Central and her Erie; farther south lies Balti- 
more, reaching out by an unbroken track through four States to 
the Ohio and on to Cincinnati, and soon to become, thanks to 
her energetic system, the second exporting city of the Atlantic 
slope ; to the west lies Cincinnati, with her Atlantic and Great 
Western, constituting five hundred and seven miles of con- 
solidated insolvency ; and on the shores of Lake Michigan is 
Chicago, the great railroad metropolis, with her Northwestern 
of twelve hundred miles, and her Centrai of seven hundred, 
and with the eight thousand miles of track of which she is a 
centre, holdiyg out her hands to Boston, who advances to meet 
her over five hundred and sixty miles of road in the control 
of twelve squabbling corporations. 

Notwithstanding this unsatisfactory condition of affairs, cer- 
tain facts are, however, established, certain points are gained. 
For instance, there is the point of competition. There are the 
roads leading to it, built and largely owned by Boston capital. 
The returns make it very clear that the development in that 
direction is natural. Already a transportation company owning 
fifteen steamers finds itself quite unable to satisfy the demands 
of trade between the western terminus of these roads and Chi- 
cago. This is a line of steamers with which patriotism has had 
little to do. This line may do something for the commercial 
prosperity of Boston, for its growth is founded on a succession 
of ten-per-cent dividends, and a handsome accumulated surplus. 
During the last year it has turned away hundreds of thousands 
of bushels of breadstuffs, simply because it had not capacity 
to carry them. It now asks for thirty steamers, and it will 
soon demand sixty. It may yet prove the nucleus of Boston 
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Ocean steam navigation. Portland is the winter port of Mon- 
treal. Baltimore is the tide-water outlet of Cincinnati and 
the Ohio, as New York is of the great body of the West. 
Each city has its interior affinities. While Ogdensburg is the 
throat of New England, Boston, through her existing line of 
Lake steamers and her future lines of Ocean steamers, should 
make herself the seaport of Detroit, of Chicago, and of Mil- 
waukee. Her commercial development exists in this alliance, 
or it does not exist at all. The decay of her Ocean steam 
navigation, would she but realize it, has its full compensation 
in the vigorous infancy of her steam navigation on the Lakes. 
Her point of recommencement is not upon salt water, but 
upon fresh. While, however, this vision is pleasant to con- 
template, while through Ogdensburg there deepens and widens 
for Boston a new channel of trade, yet her development 
through that channel is eternally checked by the endless 
bickerings of a dozen different corporations. The depots are 
at Ogdensburg, with all their machinery of wharves and eleva- 
tors. That the ability is at hand, the results already attained 
make plain as day; all that is needed is concentration and 
system, and the field of New England might be spread out so 
as to include the whole Lake region. While Vanderbilt and 
Drew and Taylor are drawing the whole commerce of the 
country to one centre, men like Ames and Page and Starke 
and Stearns, as able and as experienced as they, seek in 
disgust other fields of development, or remain in Boston wast- 
ing their abilities and energy in getting bankrupt corporations 
out of court. Their lives are wellnigh thrown away in trying to 
establish some degree of accord among a dozen small factions, 
who seem solely bent on outwitting each other, who will not 
see that union is strength, who cannot be made to realize that 
they have but one interest, and that that interest is the interest 
of the community whose servants they are. 

Such are the lines which Boston now has open to the point 
of competition, and such are their condition and management. 
It remains only to consider what other lines are possible. It 
has already been pointed out that the present system of Mas- 
-sachusetts roads leading to the West must lead nowhere, in so 
far as Western trade is concerned, as they have all been con- 
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structed to terminate at Troy,—the very point where river 
and steam navigation begins, where lockage and canal naviga- 
tion end, and where, consequently, competition ceases. The 
lowest rate which the boldest railroad reformers suggest 
for the movement of freight in mass by rail is a dollar a ton 
per hundred miles. But on the Hudson it can be moved for 
forty cents a ton for the same distance ; so that, when freight 
touches the Hudson, it will flow down hill to New York, and 
will not flow up hill to Boston. It is therefore claimed that 
Troy should not be the terminus of the Massachusetts system, 
but that, that terminus should be moved thirty-two miles north 
of Troy to Saratoga, and that the Massachusetts railroad system 
should be extended and made independent of that of New 
York, by means of a freight railroad directly across the 
Adirondac wilderness, one hundred and eighty miles, to Sack- 
ett’s Harbor. This would make the shortest line from the 
Lakes to tide-water, it would narrow the peninsula to three 
hundred and sixty miles, it would bring Boston as near the 
point of competition as New York, and it would complete 
the whole system of Massachusetts railroads. The con- 
struction of such a road would be both feasible and cheap. 
It has already been attempted, and twenty-five miles of it 
are now in operation, while fifty more have been graded and 
the whole route surveyed. The execution of such a scheme 
would also give some reason for the completion of that Hoosae 
Tunnel, in which Massachusetts is so deeply embarked, and 
which, as leading to Troy, can be only a stupendous monument 
of engineering folly. Not so, however, it is claimed, if it 
leads by way of Saratoga to Sackett’s Harbor. It would then 
furnish the shortest possible line from the Lakes to the Ocean, 
and, built by the State, and admirably adapted for the purposes 
of freight movement, it would ever be the great outlet for the 
West. Nor are all the advantages of such a line yet enumer- 
ated. The western terminus at Saratoga would feed not only 
the road to Boston through the Hoosac Mountain, —that would 
be but the shortest route, — it would also feed the Boston and 
Albany and the Rutland Roads; so that the whole Western 
grain crop could, with ease, be laid down on the wharves of 
Boston at the lowest charge possible by rail. 
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The purpose of this paper is rather to discuss what can now 
be done with the means at hand, than to bring forward any 
schemes, however brilliant. The plan just sketched out for 
reaching the Lakes certainly deserves and should receive the 
most careful consideration. So far as the Hoosac Tunnel is 
concerned, such an object, clearly kept in view, could alone 
justify its completion. The outlay involved in so extensive a 
project is evident, but, if it accomplish the end desired, the 
outlay is the least consideration. To complete the Hoosac Tun- 
nel may cost ten millions of money, and to build the proposed 
line of road would certainly cost as much more. What, how- 
ever, is even that outlay, when its return is the possession of 
that trade in the breadstuffs of the West which New York 
now esteems as worth more to her than her gold to Califor- 
nia? Certainly the community which has sunk forever more 
than fifty millions of money since 1861 in bubble schemes — 
in coal and oil and copper and gold mines — might well invest 
less than half of that sum in what must ever remain one of 
the richest channels of trade in the whole world. So far as 
the West is concerned, such a road would be of inestimable 
value. Of this no doubt can exist. If constructed by pri- 
vate capital, such a road could hardly fail to be remuner- 
ative, for over it must of necessity pass the great movement of 
freight, whether that movement be to New York or to Boston. 
To the Bostonian, however, one doubt suggests itself: Would 
that movement be to Boston, or would it be to New York? 
The eastern terminus of the proposed line is Saratoga, and 
Saratoga is alarmingly near the head-waters of the Hudson, — 
is already connected by railroad with Troy. By whomever built, 
owned, or managed, the proposed road must be no less open to 
freight moving from Saratoga to New York than from Saratoga 
to Boston. So far as this road is concerned, therefore, Sara- 
toga and Troy must be considered as one, and both as placed at 
the head-waters of the Hudson, —that river so fatal to Boston, 
which always will flow to the sea. This plan, therefore, while 
it is brilliant and deserving of careful consideration, while it 
promises rich returns for the outlay it demands, while to the 
West it is of the first importance, cannot be considered as un- 
doubtedly tending to the commercial development of Boston. 
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It is more likely to bridge the peninsula from Ontario to the 
head-waters of the Hudson than from Ontario to tide-water. 
This is certainly the view taken of this project by enterprising 
New-Yorkers. It entered into the discussions of the Detroit 
Convention in 1865, and Mr. Littlejohn, there representing 
New York, said of it: * “ The nearest point on Lake Ontario to 
the Hudson River is Sackett’s Harbor, and next Oswego. From 
one or other of those points private enterprise will soon con- 
struct a double-track railway to Troy or Albany. A propeller 
of fifteen hundred tons could leave Chicago and reach the lower 
end of Lake Ontario in six days. A train could be loaded up 
by an elevator from the vessel and despatched every two hours, 
which would take from 200,000 to 250,000 bushels to the Hud- 
son River in every twenty-four hours. The cost of transferring 
the grain from the vessel to the cars would be but a quarter of 
a cent per bushel, and the law of gravitation would carry it into 
the barge at Troy or Albany, and another day would put it on 
board the ship for Liverpool.” It may well, therefore, be ques- 
tioned whether Boston should now turn her attention to the 
construction of new and dubious lines of communication. 
While the lines already constructed are but half finished, and 
not utilized to a tenth part of their capacity, she may find in 
their instant development ample field for enterprise and in- 
vestment of capital. To their consolidation and enlightened 
management she may well direct all her superfluous energies for 
the next five years. She had best fight it out on that line. 








* Proceedings of Commercial Convention, p. 74. 

t The relative advantages of New York and Boston in regard to the proposed 
Atlantic and Ontario line may be stated as follows. From Ontario to Saratoga the 
line would be in common, and may be left out of the question. From Saratoga to 
navigation on the Hudson, at Troy, is about as far as to Eagle Bridge on the road 
to Boston. From Troy to New York by river is about 150 miles. Allowing freight 
to be transported at five mills per ton per mile, the regular New York allowance for 
the Hudson River freights, the cost to New York from Troy would be seventy-five 
cents per ton. The distance from Eagle Bridge to Boston, by the Hoosac Tunnel, 
is 167 miles, and the roads which constitute the route are unconsolidated, owned by 
several corporations, and operated as passenger roads, so that freights over them 
would probably be nearer two cents a mile than one. Allowing, however, the 
freights to be one cent per ton per mile, the cost per ton to Boston could not be 
much less than $1.70, or nearly $1.00 per ton, or three cents per bushel, more than 
to New York. Arrived in Boston, the freight must be hauled through the crowded 
strects of a city, either by horse power or steam, while the freight sent to New York 
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The geographical influences entering into the problem have 
now been disposed of. Next to be considered are those 
economical influences which were defined as including all the 
appliances and inventions by which cheapness or convenience, 
either natural or artificial, is obtained, and as being more 
decidedly than the geographical influences within the con- 
trol of man. Properly, railroads come under this head ; but 
they have been disposed of in the other connection. Here, 
again, the end always to be kept in view in this discussion 
must be recalled to mind,— that end being to make Boston 
an outlet or inlet for some existing demand of commerce, as 
cheap and more convenient, or as convenient and cheaper, 
than any other attainable point. The attempt hitherto has 
been to discover how and where, by what means, and for 
what region, she could be made as cheap and as convenient as 
any other port. If the possibility of her being so made is 
established, it remains to take the next step, and to discover 
how she can be made either cheaper or more convenient. 
The positive degree, making competition possible, being 
established, the comparative degree, making successful com- 
petition probable, still remains to be attempted. The positive 
degree, it is conceded, is not enough. All things being equal, 
trade will inevitably flow to New York, where is and ever will 
be found the great mart and resort of men. At this late 
day, the waters of the Pactolian stream of trade will not flow 
to Boston, unless Boston be on a lower level than New York. 
In the plain language of the Corn Exchange, the problem is, 
How to lay down for export a bushel of wheat five cents 
cheaper in Boston than it can be laid down in New York. 
That problem is not yet solved. Fortunately, however, other 
influences less subject to human control being equal, the in- 
fluences which now come into play are those over which man 
exercises more control. The question of competition, so far 





would glide by water to any pier or ship’s side in the harbor. All the advantages 
of terminal handling would thus be in favor of New York. It is not easy to see 
how Boston could compete over the line which it is proposed to build for her 
special advantage, unless it can be proved that the cost of shooting the freight 
out of the cars into the lighters at Troy would exceed $1.00 per ton. As this 
task would, according to Mr. Littlejohn, be performed by “the law of gravitation,” 
this proposition can hardly be maintained. 
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as the export and import trade is concerned, — for the ques- 
tion of market is hereafter to be considered, — is reduced to 
a narrower issue. Can freight, by any possibility, be han- 
dled more cheaply or more conveniently, when once landed 
in Boston, than it can be elsewhere? All experience demon- 
strates that it cannot now; that it may be hereafter is not im- 
probable. 

Boston is by nature wonderfully located for freight han- 
dling, — more advantageously, perhaps, than any other city of 
the continent. The city proper lies upon a peninsula sur- 
rounded by deep water, and opposite that peninsula are other 
peninsulas, each offering its great additions of deep-water 
front, and all within a small compass, and accessible each from 
the others by rail. Every wharf might communicate by steam 
with every railroad, and cars laden at Ogdensburg might stop 
under the yards or over the hold of the ship freighting for 
Liverpool. It is wellnigh inconceivable that such advantages 
should have been so long and so entirely neglected. Nature 
seems to have plainly marked out to the city every step in 
her progressive growth; and, as usual, her citizens obstinate- 
ly began wrong-end foremost, with a succession of abortive 
schemes. Years ago a cry was raised for a deep-water front. 
It was vociferated, that, if appliances for export were furnished, 
trade would come: only make ready the mouth of the channel, 
and the current will flow up over the Berkshire hills to Bos- 
ton, and no longer down the Hudson to New York! There 
was at that very time abundance of old wharves quietly decay- 
ing within the city limits, and common sense would seem to 
have dictated the expediency of connecting them by a freight rail- 
way, through the streets of the city, with the terminal stations : 
it is true, while the railroads led to the Hudson, the result 
must have been the same. The cry, however, went out, and a 
long Grand Junction Railroad was built, leading to new docks 
ina suburb. In a few months both the Grand Junction Road 
and the new docks of the suburbs joined the old docks of the 
city in the peaceful task of rotting away. So far, however, as 
the water front was concerned, even had the trade existed, the 
development was at least premature. The natural course of 
growth of Boston in this case was plain enough. It ought to 
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have saved its capital to perfect its railroad system, and should 
have utilized old docks before building new ones. If com- 
merce ever returns to Boston, the city will overflow its limits, 
and then will come the day for Grand Junction Railroads, and 
for the docks of the suburbs. Both economy and convenience 
demand that the city proper should first be utilized. 

Another year will see this done, and a freight railroad, skirt- 
ing the wharves of the city, will make Boston cheaper than any 
other city for the handling of freight, and convenient to a degree 
which New York cannot hope to reach for years. Every station 
will communicate with every wharf, and the freight car can 
drop its load by the run into the hold of the packet. That, so 
far as convenience is concerned, this is more than as good, is 
better than the facilities afforded by New York, may be asserted 
on the strength of such statements as this from her own most 
reliable organs : — 

* At present New York is the most inconveniently arranged 
commercial city in the world. Its wharves are badly built, 
unsafe, and without shelter; its streets are badly paved, dirty, 
and necessarily overcrowded ; its warehouses are at a distance 
from the ships, and for the most part without proper labor- 
saving machinery for the quick and inexpensive transfer of 
goods ; its railroad depots have no proper relations to the ship- 
ping or to the warehouses ; transportation, needlessly and enor- 
mously increased by this ill arrangement, is made more costly 
yet by uneven pavements, which waste the strength of horses. 
Its laborers are badly lodged, and in every way disaccommo- 
dated; the means of going from one part of the city to the 
other are so badly contrived, that a considerable part of the 
working population — which includes nearly all the youth and 
men, and thousands of women and girls —spend a sixth part 
of their working-day on street cars or omnibuses, and the 
upper half of the island is made almost useless to persons 
engaged in daily business of any kind in the city.” * 

While such shall be the condition of her overshadowing 
competitor, the Marginal Freight Railway will, at once, on its 
completion, eliminate another element of difficulty from the 
problem, and this time decisively in favor of Boston. The im- 











* New York Evening Post, 20th March, 1867, 
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portance to Boston of this enterprise cannot well be overesti- 
mated. One great advantage which New York has hitherto 
enjoyed as a point of shipment, especially of breadstuffs, has 
been, that the canal barges, laden at Buffalo and tugged down 
the Hudson, have broken bulk by the side of the ships which 
were to convey their cargoes to Liverpool. In this case there 

yas no trucking, no handling,—the whole machinery ran 
without friction. In Boston, on the contrary, everything which 
entered the city, either by land or by water, had to be handled 
by men or drawn by horses: the friction was extreme. It is 
impossible accurately to compute the burden of this tax on the 
business and enterprise of the city.* It alone, however, would 
have been amply sufficient to turn the scale in competition, 
other things being equal. 


* Though the statistics in this case are wanting, some results may be approx- 
imated. The usual charge for truckage through the streets of Boston may be 
roughly averaged at one dollar per ton. Where the charge is by bulk and not 
weight, it would naturally exceed that sam. This would constitute a charge of 
three cents a bushel on cereals, and would alone render their exportation impossible. 
A single large company of Boston iron-founders now pays forty thousand dollars a 
year for truckage, which is, of course, nothing but a tax on trade, imposed by a de- 
fective commercial machinery, and so much dead weight in active competition. 
The removal of this difficulty, by means of some machinery which shall bring the 
wharves and warehouses and stations of the city in direct communication by cheap 
tractive power, might not unreasonably be estimated as equivalent to a premium 
of fifty cents on every ton of goods now landed in the city. As the freight move- 
ment of the Boston roads is about three million tons a year, all of which is subject 
to truckage, and large masses are also landed at the wharves and stored in the city, 
the whole annual freight movement of Boston may probably not unreasonably be 
computed at four million tons. The system of the Marginal Freight Road is now in 
its infancy; but, even so far as matured, it can hardly fail to economize two mil- 
lion dollars per annum in the handling of that mass. 

t All the elements of cost affecting the transportation of Western produce for 
export have now been passed in review. Few figures or statistics have been 
cited. The end proposed was to inquire as to the possibility that a forwarder 
would ever be able to lay down a bushel of wheat on shipboard in Boston for five 
cents less than he could do it in New York. The case stands thus: The cost for 
1867 of bringing a ton of wheat to New York from Chicago, by the cheapest 
route, through Buffalo or Oswego, was stated by the New York Financial and Com- 
mercial Chronicle (28th September, 1867) at $9.57. As the season advanced, the 
prices on the canals advanced also, until they stood, for the bulk of the harvest, at 
about $13.50. Meanwhile, of late years, the canal freights do not regulate the 
produce freights to New York. The following figures represent the tons of bread- 
stuffs transported, during the years specified, by way of the Erie Canal, and over the 
New York Central and Erie Railroads, respectively : — 
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A new obstacle in the way of commercial development may, 
however, be suggested. Exports are, perhaps, provided for ; 
but commerce cannot live by exports alone: whence are to 
gome the imports to balance those exports? New York is the 
great point of import, and ships cannot afford to come round 
thence in ballast to Boston for a return cargo. The diffi- 
culty with Boston, however, has hitherto been, not imports, 
but return freights. Ships which come loaded to her wharves 





Erie Canal. N. Y. Central and Erie Railroads. 
1856 475,385 tons. 431,970 tons. 
1857 263,141 “ 396,558 “ 
1865 420,614 “ 561,780 “ 
1866 289,166 “ 851,626 “ 


“These figures present the remarkable circumstance, that our railroads are 
gradually, but surely, supplanting the canals for this species of freight.” Three 
causes enter into the explanation of this fact:—the danger of loss by heating on 
the canals in summer; of freezing in winter; and the certainty of delay at all 
seasons. <A single forwarding house in 1861 lost $50,000 by heating between 
Buffalo and Albany; between the same points, during the last winter, some five 
million bushels of grain alone, exclusive of all other products, were frozen up; 
and the movement by canal does not average two miles per hour, against ten by 
rail. The competition, then, is with railroad, and not canal freights. Without 
multiplying figures, and taking the returns of 1866, it appears that the average 
charge per ton per mile for transporting freight on the Central Road was 29 mills, 
and on the Erie 24. Breadstuffs were, of course, carried below the average, and 
at a charge not above the cost to the roads of average movement, which was 
returned at 27 mills per ton per mile on one road, and at 19 mills on the other. 
If the charge on breadstuffs was averaged for both roads at two cents per ton per 
mile, or at three mills less than the mean average cost to them of transportation, 
the movement by rail could have averaged hardly less than $8.50 per ton in freight 
charges from Buffalo to New York. And this does not include the cost of elevating 
and warehouse charges at New York and Buffalo, nor the cost of “lighters, which 
must be employed at considerable extra expense to take the freight brought hy 
railroads to the part of the city desired.” The lake freight from Chicago to 
Buffalo ranges from $3 to $4, and may be averaged at $3.50. These figures 
would seem to establish the fact that the immense bulk of breadstuffs between 
Chicago and salt water pays in freight, before it reaches the ship’s hold, not less 
than $12 per ton. This may therefore be fixed as the limit within which com- 
petition must come. The summing up, then, is: Time from Chicago to New 
York, by canal, twenty-one days, or, by rail, seven days ; Cost on a bushel of 
wheat, thirty-six cents. 

The case in regard to Boston stands as follows. The Northern Transportation 
Company receives on an average $5 per ton freight from Chicago to Ogdensburg ; 
with a sufficient quantity to transport, the unconsolidated roads even now will take 
the freight there and deliver it in Boston for $6 a ton; and the Marginal Freight 
charges, those for elevating, measuring, insuring, &c., will not exceed fifty cents 
more: making a total, every charge included, of $11.50 per ton. The summing up, 
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leave them in ballast to seek cargoes elsewhere.* Imports 
may be divided into two classes,— those which come seeking 
a market, and those which come seeking simply a channel 
of entrance for an interior destination. So far as the great 
market is concerned, the question is decided. New York is, 
and will always remain, the great mart of the country, — the 
place where men buy and sell ; not only can no effort of Boston 
or any other port disturb her supremacy in this respect, but 
Boston .cannot prevent her own manufactures from flowing 
thither as to a better market than her own. But because men 
can there best buy and sell, it by no means follows that there 
they can most conveniently export or import, as through a 
point of transit. On the contrary, the very bustle and confu- 
sion of the great Babel would indicate the reverse. Boston 
might, then, find her account in showing herself to be a con- 
venient point of transit, a place noted for the quick, cheap, and 
honest handling of goods. Such a character Boston has not 
yet earned. The absence of all means of handling goods, the 
cost of truckage, the insufficient railroad facilities, and general 
absence of system, have hitherto thrown this business into the 
hands of Portland. Boston has hardly imported and forwarded 
directly to the West to the extent of a million dollars a year. 
Portland, however, having the Grand Trunk to aid her, out of 
an aggregate of imports about one third that of Boston, re- 
ceives a million a year of direct importations by steamer for 


then, will be : Time from Chicago to Boston, ten days ; Cost on a bushel of wheat, 
thirty-four cents. 

This is the existing condition of affairs. But Boston has her position to make 
in the future. Once establish the germ of the transit business in the city, and the 
Niagara Ship Canal will surely come in time. Should the completion of that 
enterprise within any reasonable time enable steamers of fifteen hundred tons 
measurement to come down to Ogdensburg, and there find a consolidated railroad 
company, making the freight movement its specialty, to send forward their cargoes 
to tide-water, then wheat could be delivered by this route on shipboard for $8 a 
ton, or twenty-three cents a bushel, instead of thirty-four as at present, or five cents 
a bushel less than the lowest charges of the Erie Canal for 1867. That limit is one per- 
fectly within the power of Boston to attain, on it she should keep her mind fixed, 
and to it direct her endeavors. 


* Foreign commerce of Boston : — 
1864. 1865. 1866. 
Exports, $ 20,417,710. $ 16,530,328. $ 21,305,531. 
Imports, 31,615,000, 29,439,000. 47,923,000. 
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Detroit, Chicago, and Milwaukee. The delays and extortions 
incident to landing goods in New York will be touched upon 
presently ; in Portland these goods are landed, appraised, the 
duties estimated, the bonds given, and the articles fifty miles 
on the way to their destination within a few hours after the 
steamer has made fast to the pier. A business so managed 
cannot but increase. 

This system, however, is yet in its infancy; but the West 
loudly demands it, and what the West demands she usually 
gets. One of the preambles and resolutions put forward by 
the recent Commercial Convention held in Boston was in these 
words : — 

** Whereas the cities of Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis have, through their Boards of Trade, desired a 
change in the laws regulating foreign importations ; therefore 

“ Resolved, By this Convention, that in our opinion Congress 
should, by necessary legislation, secure such change in the 
laws regulating foreign importations as shall authorize invoices 
of merchandise arriving at one port, but designed for another, 
to be directly forwarded from the ship’s side to the ultimate 
ports and custom-houses for entry, and without warehousing or 
other detention at the port of arrival.” 

The whole interior region of the United States is interested 
in the change of law here suggested ; for that whole region is 
an importing country. It now buys imported goods in New 
York, and pays the importer his profit; but it also more and 
mere imports for itself, and saves that profit. For the han- 
dling of all such imports Boston can compete: and here she 
may find the imports wherewith to balance her exports. And 
not only from this source may any necessary balance of exports 
be derived; the very merchants of New York will, in obe- 
dience to the laws of trade, import through Boston, or any 
other port equally accessible, which can prove itself to be be- 
yond question, as a port of entry, pre-eminently cheap and 
convenient. Not that New York is not, and will not always 
remain, the facile princeps among American ports of entry ; 
but at present New York is neither cheap, prompt, conven- 
ient, nor honest. All the economical appliances in use there 
are notoriously defective. Docks, warehouses, drayage, and 
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Custom-House are all equally the subject of daily complaint. 
It is openly charged that every Custom-House official must be 
paid, and paid handsomely, both for doing those things which 
he ought not to do, and for leaving undone those things which 
he ought to do. “ The North River order business ’’ — another 
name for a great system of extortion—has recently on high 
authority been defined as “ the collector’s big plum,” and the 
country may not yet have forgotten the revelations contained 
in the report of March 3, 1867, of the Committee on Public 
Expenditures on the abuses of the New York Custom-House. 
Probably the case of Landman and Kemp, cited in that re- 
port, does not stand alone. That firm imported certain cases 
of quinine on which the legal charges should have amount- 
ed to $5.32, and they produced the bill of extortions ren- 
dered them, and it amounted to $30. The statement then 
made, that examples of bills of such a “ make-up,” increas- 
ing certain legal charges to one thousand per cent, could be 
multiplied ad infinitum, would seem to lend an air of probabil- 
ity to the remark attributed to A. T. Stewart, that every ton of 
goods brought from the steamship pier in Jersey City to Broad- 
way cost $5 in charges. Nor is the material condition of 
things more favorable to importers than the moral. One ex- 
tract from the New York press has already pictured the con 
dition of the general business facilities of that city ; another, 
from an authority equally high there and throughout the coun- 
try will more particularly set forth the condition of those parts 
of New York especially devoted to shipping. ‘ The wharves 
of such a city as New York are really to its floating com- 
merce what the streets and highways are to its locomotion by 
land. The objections which are continually making to the 
present dilapidated and dangerous state of things are pre- 
cisely analogous to the objections which are daily made, and 
most justly made, to the hideous condition of our facilities 
(falsely so called) for getting up and down town. If our 
streets were mere ruts, unpaved, full of holes and stones, 
unlighted by night and unregulated by day, we should have 
in the internal economy of our city transportation just what 
we now have in the river frontage of the metropolis.” And 
again: “ The detentions to vessels are long and mischievous. 
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Ships are detained many days before they can discharge 
their cargoes; there are no warehouses where goods may 
be loaded and transshipped without leaving the pier; it is 
necessary to move everything by carts; meanwhile river 
thieves have an ample field for remuneratively plying their 
vocation. . . . . It is entirely within the limits of possibility 
that at some not very distant day this scandal of our city, 
if it be not done away with, may actually result in transferring 
the bulk of our exportations and importations to some rival 
more enterprising than ourselves.” * Her very prosperity 
makes New York careless of improvement. Hers is the great 
market ; she is, and must remain, the great emporium of trade 
and the centre of finance. All this is conceded, and the very 
concession makes her inert at reform. Here Boston has the 
advantage. While a suspicion of decadence has taught her a 
bitter lesson, prosperity has made New York too confident. It 
may be that pride does not with cities, as with men, precede a 
fall, but it certainly will develop weak points of which a watchful 
opponent may take advantage. Even now, when Boston has no 
railroad connecting with deep water, the New York merchant 
could enter his goods through Boston and forward them to 
New York more cheaply and with less trouble than he can 
enter them through his own custom-house.t This will be infi- 
nitely more apparent, when a freight car can be placed under 
the yard-arms of every packet moored at the wharves. 
Hitherto the question has been of the commercial influences 
affecting the problem. It now only remains to leave natural 
laws entirely out of consideration, and to deal with the one 
disturbing element in the problem which rests wholly under 
the control of man. The influence of legislation remains to be 
considered. A subject which includes the law of corporations, 
the usury laws, the railroad legislation, and the State and city sys- 
tem of taxation, is, in itself, not small. Massachusetts did well 
a year ago in repealing that usury law which sought to place a 


* New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle, January 6, and December 8 
and 22, 1866, and March 2, 1867. 

t The single firm of Jaffrey & Co. have imported through Boston to the extent 
of $ 800,000 in one year ; and the aggregate importations of New York firms, chiefly 
in dry goods, through this port have in some years amounted to $5,000,000, or 
about twelve per cent of the entire amount entered. 
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uniform value on credit. Of that repeal an influential New 
York paper has recently said: “ That is, we conceive, the most 
damaging act, as regards its effect upon us, which has been 
done for many years in New England; and unless we repeal 
ours, it will do more than a dozen bridges across the Hudson to 
divert our trade, by diverting our capital and enterprise to Bos- 
ton.” * But all the usury laws of Massachusetts are not yet 
repealed. There still remains on the statute-book that absurd 
restriction which provides that to earn more than ten per cent, 
and not to be able to conceal it, is ultimate destruction to a 
Massachusetts railway. This is a usury law of the most blight- 
ing description,—a usury law which makes increase of business 
a source of terror to those very lines on which an increase of 
business must be the first indication of the increasing volume 
of commerce. In its railroad legislation, Massachusetts still 
adheres to the exploded system of regulating profits, and not 
charges. Her lines may now charge what they please; no 
limit is assigned them there; but they may not divide more 
than a given per cent. One system, and one system only, — 
the contract system,— can make the now divergent interests of 
community and corporations coincide, and that the State must 
study out and apply. In consideration of receiving their char- 
ters and a monopoly of the lines of travel for a specified time, 
railroads must agree to fulfil every demand of travel and traffic 
over that line at specified rates, and all they can earn in so 
doing, in energetically fulfilling their contracts and expand- 
ing their business, they should be free to divide. 

Wheresoever investigation turns, however, the same crying 
necessity for reform is encountered. The cost of truckage, for 
instance, has been referred to, and a rude estimate ventured as 
to the amount of the burden it imposes on the commerce of the 
city. The sum of petty exactions does not stop there, but one 
charge follows another, each small in itself, until the aggregate 
becomes, not large perhaps, but enough to render competition 
impossible. One dollar for truckage brings the ton of West- 
ern freight to the wharf, where the wharfinger receives it, and 
charges his forty cents a ton for wharfage: a small sum, but, 
with truckage, swelling the aggregate to four and a half cents 





* New York Evening Post, January 21, 1868. 
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for transferring each bushel of wheat from car to shipboard, — 
a sum sufficient to move two bushels from Troy to Brooklyn. 
In some cities, which have advanced with the times, dock 
charges are simple: in New York, for instance, the whole code 
is contained in six short lines of an act of Assembly which 
provides that so much per ton per diem, by ‘admeasurement, 
shall be paid by each vessel which lies at a wharf or pier, 
and so much per ton per diem upon all merchandise left upon 
a pier over forty-eight hours; and wharfage charges consti- 
tute a lien on vessels and goods. In Boston, on the contrary, 
the tariff of the wharves constitutes a literature in itself, and 
is quite a curious relic of Middle-Age learning. It savors of 
the feudal system, and seems to have been handed down to us 
by tradition from some old Colonial wharfinger. It includes 
a study of dockage charges and wharfage charges, — some- 
times the wharfage including dockage, and then again dockage 
excluding wharfage. But wharfage is the black-letter learning 
of the science, and constitutes a study hardly less mysterious 
than the United States tariff. Twenty pages of double columns 
contain all known forms of measurement and articles of com- 
merce. There are bags and bales, tons and tubs; nails by 
the hundred, and nuts by the bushel; church organs by the 
foot, and cantharides by the case. Corn-shellers are charged 
six and a quarter cents each; a cow pays fifteen, and her calf 
five cents; a bale of cotton pays ten cents, and a hundred 
pounds of putty pay two; so also does a basket of wine, — 
though a butt of the same article pays fifteen cents, and a cask of 
ale pays ten: and so the list goes on, through living and dead, 
from anchors to washboards, after a fashion well calculated to 
worry importers, and to give them a vivid hint of horrors to 
come within the doors of the Custom-House. Such a system 
needs reforming altogether. 

Even were transportation and truckage and wharfage re- 
formed and right, the system of taxation is fearfully and won- 
derfully wrong. It seems almost to have been framed with an 
eye to the encouragement of vice and the destruction of enter- 
prise. In proportion to rate and principle of assessment, the 
taxes of Boston, even were they skilfully adjusted, would be 
ruinously oppressive. It may in fact be safely asserted that 
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Boston is the most heavily taxed city on earth. She conceals 
this fact ingeniously from herself and others by placing her rate 
of taxation low, —that is, low for America, — and assessing 
the property of her citizens at its full value. The fact that she 
is the most heavjly taxed city on earth is, however, sufficiently 
susceptible of proof. No one who walks her streets can fail to 
be convinced, that, as compared with other cities, Boston is 
more than substantial, — that she is wealthy ; but it may well 
be questioned whether she is more than twice as wealthy, in 
proportion to her population, as any other great city of America. 
Yet in 1866 her per capita valuation amounted to $1,954 
for every human being within her limits, while the similar 
valuation of New York was #820, that of Baltimore 
$381, that of Chicago $429, and that of Brooklyn 
$411. The same handsome pre-eminence may be safely 
claimed for New England’s capital after an examination of the 
per capita taxes paid in the various cities. In Chicago, in 1866, 
every man, woman, and child paid on an average $23.69 for 
the blessings of their government; in Philadelphia the amount 
was $ 23.39; in New York it rose to $ 33.13; but Boston stood 
proudly out with a per capita average of $38.42, or just seven- 
teen per cent higher than the more than ever envied commer- 
cial metropolis.* Such were in that year the municipal taxes 
in America, while the unfortunate “ tax-ridden” people of 
London were groaning under a per capita burden of $ 9.28. 
Here is another extra weight imposed upon Boston, — she is 
handicapped out of all reason in this race, in which she has 
nothing to spare. The want of concentration and combination 
in her railroad lines is one weight, and a terrible one; her 
statute restrictions on the growth of the business of those 
lines is another ; the friction of commerce, as it toils through 
her streets, is another weight, and a weight which places a tax 
of one dollar on every ton of merchandise which she handles ; 
then comes this last weight, — a load of taxation such as no 
other community on earth is called upon to submit to, and 
which alone is enough to drive the ships from her wharves, the 


* See the tables, statistics, and conclusions on this subject in the paper entitled 
“Debts aud Taxation of our Large Cities,” in “ Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine ” of 
August, 1867. 
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customers from her shops, and the merchants from her ware- 
houses. 

Not only, however, is this tax most burdensome in itself, but 
it is most clumsily and ignorantly imposed, as if intended to 
cause the greatest possible obstruction to business and enter- 
prise. Some hints might be obtained on this subject from 
‘‘ benighted ”’ England, where taxation has finally been re- 
duced to a science, had it not become a fundamental principle 
of American faith that every man is competent to legislate, and 
that in legislation there is nothing to learn. The English sys- 
tem is a simple one. Almost the whole revenue is raised from 
a tax on certain articles of luxury; while all capital actively 
employed in commerce, or any mode of producing wealth, is 
exempted from all taxation, except a certain direct tax upon 
profits. Accordingly, while in 1867 twenty-nine per cent of 
the whole British revenue was raised from its excise tax on 
spirits and malt, and from licenses, those great lines of 
steamers which are driving our own steam marine from the 
ocean expanded without restraint, save a certain per cent 
tax on their profits, if any were made. There seems to be 
a degree of carnal wisdom in such a system. Meanwhile, 
what course is pursued in Massachusetts? Certain patriotic 
business men of that State move heaven and earth to raise 
money and build a line of steamers to run from Boston to 
Liverpool. The line takes every chance against it; the risk 
of heavy loss to those contributing to it is great, — the hope 
of profit very small. The company struggles along and 
builds and equips its steamers, and ventures them out in 
competition with those of Liverpool. Meanwhile the assessor 
and the tax-gatherer are at hand. If the competing English 
steamer makes no profit, it pays no tax; profit or no profit, 
competition or no competition, the one and a half or two per 
cent of taxation on its assessed value must be exacted from 
the Massachusetts steamer. So much as an example of the 
intelligent and discriminating manner in which taxes are im- 
posed. — It now remains to consider where exemption comes 
in. It has already been stated that England raises nearly one 
third of her whole revenue from an excise law. The consump- 
tion of spirits is an almost pure luxury. The consumer can 
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generally as well abstain from their use, and the additional cost 
imposed on consumption in the form of tax is little regarded. 
Spirits, however, and licenses to sell alcoholic stimulants, all 
the main sources of an excise revenue, Massachusetts, in the 
exercise of an enlightened philanthropy, has hitherto refused 
to consider as fit subjects of taxation. Commerce, trade, en- 
terprise, may languish under a load of imposts, — one leading 
article of Massachusetts exports may be, as it is, a million of 
gallons of rum each year to the western coast of Africa, — but 
her moral sense revolts from an excise tax at home. ‘The best 
authorities concur in saying that from this source alone, with 
scarcely a sense of burden, the State could raise a revenue of 
at least a million and a half a year. That burden is now im- 
posed on business and enterprise, — on capital employed in the 
production of wealth,— on Boston firms engaged in the war 
of trade with the firms of Providence and New York ; — it is 
another dead weight in the fierce race of competition. No 
one need wonder that the Liverpool steamer drives the 
Boston steamer from the seas. 

Here is room for missionary labors. People may say, and 
legislators may enact, what they please; the stern logic of tax- 
ation will at last convince us that there is a science of revenue ; 
that the careful adjustment of taxes has something to do with 
the healthy development of trade; that the good old rule 
which directs the legislator to impose a tax of one per cent on 
everything, and.if that is not enough, to make it one and a 
half, and if he can find any foreign capitalist creeping into the 
State, to scalp him,— this rule does not, after all, express the 
whole science of revenue. When this idea has worked its way 
through the pockets into the heads of the people, Massachusetts 
may follow the good example already set her by Congress in the 
appointment of a Commissioner of the Revenue. That Commis- 
sioner, now on the whole the most useful man in the country, is 
rapidly adjusting all taxation to meet the wants and convenience 
of the United States treasury. If States and cities do not move 
quickly and understandingly in this matter, they will shortly 
find every source from which revenue can be raised without op- 
pressing enterprise monopolized by the Federal government. 

This paper has already exceeded its limits, and must come 
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to a close. The leading influences, geographical, economical, 
legislative, which can affect the future commercial develop- 
ment of Boston have been passed in superficial review. The 
end throughout has been to attain some result in accordance 
with the recognized laws of trade. Each objection that has 
suggested itself has been met, in spirit at, least, fairly and 
honestly. The end proposed was a simple one,— none other 
than to inquire whether any channel did really exist through 
which the waters of trade might flow easily and naturally 
down hill to Boston. An evident defect has been suggested 
in many former schemes, in that they began by inversion ; 
the channels were opened without regard to inclines, or the 
facilities supplied without regard to demand. The proposition 
was to inquire how Boston could be made, as an outlet or inlet 
for some existing demand of trade, as cheap and more con- 
venient, or as convenient and cheaper, than any other geo- 
graphical point. It is for the community to consider, and for 
the future to decide, whether a practical way to this end does 
exist. Some-sanguine spirits may maintain that it would ex- 
ist, were every advantage utilized, a system employed, and 
every unnecessary weight thrown off. He, however, is a bold 
man who will maintain that the longed-for way lies through 
disorganized transportation, ignorant legislation, and oppres- 
sive taxes. What is now asked for is discussion. Is the yucs- 
tion here raised really one of a foregone conclusion? is the 
commercial decadence now so apparent also hopeless? It is 
for others finally to decide this question ; the sole object of 
the present paper is to show that it is a question with at least 
two sides. Others really competent to decide it may decide 
it finally in the affirmative, as here the decision has been in 
the negative. It should at least, however, be discussed and 
properly examined, and a system and policy introduced. The 
days of patriotic subscriptions, of blind struggling, of abortive 
schemes, and of efforts by inversion, should be at an end in 
Boston. The road to success does not lie that way. What- 
ever is attempted, let it be attempted knowingly and systemat- 
ically, in obedience to some natural law, and in response to 
some acknowledged demand. 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR. 
VOL. CVI. — NO. 219. 38 
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Art. [X.— Western Po.icy IN CHINA. 


From time immemorial the Emperor of China has claimed to 
be the son of Heaven, and, as such, the sovereign of the race. 
He recognized no equals, and he could be approached by the 
representatives of other countries only when they came as 
tribute-bearers and as suppliants. 

The free intercourse which was formerly permitted to West- 
ern countries was abandoned, when the rapid advance of Euro- 
pean arms in Asia exposed both the designs and the strength of 
Spain, England, Portugal, and Holland. The Chinese govern- 
ment, fearful for its own independence, adopted an exclusive 
policy ; and restricting foreign commerce to the narrowest of 
limits in the part of the Empire most distant from the capital, 
ignored the foreigner except as a trader seeking gain. That 
which is known as the Opium War of 1840 added largely to 
the field open to foreign commerce ; but, as it did nothing to- 
wards establishing diplomatic intercourse with the central gov- 
ernment, it merely rendered more active the policy of retaliation, 
by increasing the points of contact with a people among whom 
the cause of and the manner of conducting this unjust war had 
raised a deep hatred of the foreigner. This would ultimately 
have led to annexation of parts at least of China by European 
powers, had not the events at Canton in 1856-1858 caused 
the British and French to carry the war to near the capital. 
This war led to results which mark a new era, not only in the 
history of the relations of China to the outer world, but also 
in the history of Chinese civilization. It may not be amiss to 
recall briefly the events which led to such a consummation. 

The concessions which had been obtained from the Chinese 
by the treaties of 1842, 1845, 1844, and 1845, consisted chiefly 
in opening to trade the ports of Amoy, Foo-chow, Ningpo, and 
Shanghai, besides Canton, and in the recognition of consuls 
established there, — in the transfer of the island of Hong Kong 
to England, and an indemnification of $21,000,000 for the 
opium destroyed by order of the Emperor, and for the expenses 
of the war. In addition to these, the subjects of the treaty 
powers obtained the right to travel within certain limits, and 
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to lease real estate at the open ports, and at these points the 
toleration of Christianity was assured. 

These privileges obtained by force were to a great extent 
counterbalanced by the hostility shown by the Chinese, and the 
relations of the two races became daily more and more com- 
plicated. 

Soon after the close of the Crimean War, England turned 
her attention to the accumulating difficulties in China. The 
immediate cause of the war which soon followed was in itself a 
good illustration of the intercourse between the proudest and 
most powerful nations of the West and East. In October of 
1856, the native authorities at Canton seized a Chinese boat, 
manned by natives, engaged in smuggling under the protection 
of a British flag. This act was considered to be an outrage by 
foreigners, and the British consul demanded instant satisfac- 
tion. Governor-General Yeh having refused to give an expla- 
nation, the British squadron bombarded Canton for three days, 
destroying the government buildings. France, and for a short 
time even the United States, through the frigate Portsmouth, 
joined England in the aggressive. 

Preparations for war were begun on both sides, but the Eng- 
lish forces destined for China were diverted to aid in suppress- 
ing the rebellion in India. After eight months of suspense, 
interrupted only by occasional aggressive acts on both sides, 
Lord Elgin arrived at Hong Kong, and Canton was declared to 
be in a state of siege. On the 12th of September, 1857, the dec- 
laration of war against England by China put an end to the 
hopes that the Emperor would disavow the acts of Yeh. In 
the middle of December the allied British and French forces 
occupied an island opposite Canton, and bombarded the city, 
and, after taking its defences by storm, finally took possession 
of Canton on the 5th of January, 1858. Yeh was sent to Cal- 
cutta, where he died a prisoner.* 

After the taking of Canton, the allied British and French 
forces turned towards Peking, as being the only point at which 
the central government of China was vulnerable. Arriving at 
the mouth of the Pei Ho, and receiving no answer to an ulti- 





* = this résumé of events down to the taking of Canton, we have followed the 
author of the article “ China” in “ The New American Cyclopedia.” 
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matum sent to the capital, the Allies took the forts and ad- 
vanced up the river to Tientsin, about ninety miles from 
Peking. This action resulted in the appointment of Chi- 
nese plenipotentiaries, and the conclusion of treaties in im- 
mediate succession with Russia, the United States, England, 
and France,—creating four new ports, throwing open the 
Yangtse Kiang to foreign trade, recognizing ministers accred- 
ited to the Court of Peking, tolerating Christianity and pro- 
tecting Christian missionaries, permitting foreigners to travel 
in the interior, and indemnifying England and France for the 
expenses of the war. Such a sudden change in the traditional 
policy of the great Empire seemed the beginning of a new 
era for Asia, and a fit subject for the first despatch through the 
Atlantic Cable. 

But a murderous fire was opened upon the English and 
French at Taku in June, 1859, while attempting to force their 
way to Tientsin in order to effect at the capital the exchange of 
the treaties which the Emperor wished to have consummated 
at Pehtang on the coast. This appeared to be a disavowal of 
the engagements entered into the preceding year. Whatever 
may have been the moving spirit with the imperial government 
in this affair, it led to serious consequences, which, though hu- 
miliating to the government, have been undoubtedly beneficial to 
the country. The American minister, conforming to the wish 
of the Chinese that he should visit Peking by way of Pehtang, 
was conducted to the capital. Although he there met with a 
friendly reception, he was obliged to return to Pehtang to effect 
the exchange of the treaties. This step made clear the deter- 
mination of the government neither to make nor exchange 
treaties under the walls of the capital, and more especially to 
prohibit all direct communication with the central government. 
There is no doubt that the same would have been the case with 
the other ministers, had they avoided the mouth of the Pei 
Ho, and gone overland from the neighboring village of Pehtang. 
But the anti-foreign party was so powerful at Peking, that it 
is doubtful whether the ratifications would not have been the 
beginning of serious troubles; indeed, the treaties were avow- 
edly granted in order to gain time for preparation to resent the 
force used in obtaining them. 
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The English and French ministers withdrew to Shanghai, 
and the Court of Peking refusing an apology, their govern- 
ments, deciding to obtain it by force, made preparations for 
war on a scale which should be decisive. 

An ultimatum, demanding, first, an apology for the attack on 
the allied forces at the Pei Ho, second, the ratification and 
execution of the treaty of Tientsin, and, third, the payment 
of an indemnity for the expenses of the naval and military 
preparations, was rejected by the Emperor. 

In the summer of 1860, the allied forces, accompanied by 
the Earl of Elgin and Baron Gros, captured the forts on the 
Pei Ho and advanced to Tientsin, of which they took posses- 
sion, and thence to near Tungchaw, a city twelve miles from 
Peking. During these proceedings the anti-foreign party ruled 
the weak Emperor, and when negotiations seemed about to be 
satisfactorily concluded, the Chinese, by an act of treachery, 
tried to cut off the forces, and seized Mr. Parkes and several 
other persons who were returning under a flag of truce from 
an interview. with the imperial plenipotentiaries. All negotia- 
tions were now stopped, and, as the prisoners were not given 
up, it was decided to punish such a flagrant breach of faith. 
Peking was invested, and Yuenningyuen, the summer palace, 
a few miles west of the city, was destroyed. In the mean 
time, the Emperor Hienfung had fled to Tartary, a step which 
aided much the political revolution that threw the reins of 
government into the hands of his brother, Prince Kung. 

Prince Kung, although very young, exhibited considerable 
tact and ability ; while the fact that with his first appearance 
began a new policy gave to him a position with the foreign 
ministers that would not easily have attached to names better 
known to them. 

Those of the prisoners who had not died under the horrible 
treatment they experienced were given up. A gate of the city 
was surrendered, and the articles of the Tientsin Convention 
were signed, embodying the demands of the ultimatum, the 
opening of the port of Tientsin, and the permanent establish- 
ment of the ministers at Peking. 

The war was over; the anti-foreign party was thrown into 
the background, and for the first time the field was open for 
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the action of wise diplomacy in bringing China into the circle 
of interdependent nations. The manner in which this short 
and decisive war was conducted tended far more than is gen- 
erally known to facilitate the attainment of this object. When 
the use of force was first decided upon, the British minister, 
Sir Frederick Bruce, who had succeeded his brother, Lord 
Elgin, turned his efforts towards relieving the people from 
any participation in the sufferings of war, and aiming the blow 
solely at the government. During the presence of the troops 
in the North, their behavior inspired the inhabitants with such 
confidence that no difficulty was experienced in obtaining sup- 
plies, which were scrupulously paid for. After the taking of 
Tientsin, its population remained confidently at their occupa- 
tions, and the native committee that had been organized to 
supply the Chinese army undertook to do the same for the 
allied forces. Indeed, during the journeys of the writer in 
the North, he met several wealthy dealers who spoke earnestly 
of the good times when the foreign troops offered a profitable 
market for their products. By refraining from a bombard- 
ment of Peking, and destroying instead the widely celebrated 
summer palace, a blow was struck which humbled the Emperor 
without the loss of a single innocent life, and without injury to 
private property. The effect of this humane course, so directly 
opposite to the Chinese method of warfare, and indeed to the 
previous action of foreign armies in the East, was immediately 
apparent in the treatment which the inhabitants of Peking and 
its environs extended without exception to unprotected foreign- 
ers. And at present there are few countries in the world 
where one can travel with more safety than in Northern China. 
If the attitude of the people during this war exhibited an 
indifference to the most important political questions, and to 
the interests of the government, it showed not less a great 
degree of independence among themselves, as well as an ab- 
sence of unfriendliness to Europeans, and proved that our ef- 
forts towards the improvement of our relations with China must 
be directed as well towards them as towards the government. 
The great advantages gained by the treaties, and by the war 
that insured their validity, were the permanent residence of 
foreign ministers at Peking, the opening of the Yangtse, the 
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right of travel in the interior for business or pleasure, and, in- 
directly, the extension of the foreign customs system. To ap- 
preciate the full value of these results, it will be necessary to 
glance at the position held by foreigners before the war. 

Confined to a few ports, and treating only with the local 
officials, they were practically ignored by the central govern- 
ment. Having no intercourse with the latter, and treated as 
barbarian traders by the provincial authorities, such a thing 
as legal redress for injuries was out of the question. Gun- 
boats ready to act on the orders of consuls, or even with- 
out them, were at every port, and no time was lost in using 
force on the slightest provocation. The different provinces 
were treated as so many independent nations, and war was 
waged at one port while trade was continued uninterruptedly 
at others. In all these troubles the central government shifted 
the responsibility to the shoulders of the provincial authorities, 
—a policy the effect of which became yearly more evident 
in'the arbitrary action of foreign consuls, and in the insolent 
weakness of the native officials. 

Such a system could not exist without leading to terrible 
abuse of power by the stronger side, and establishing danger- 
ous precedents which could be used by either party whenever 
a favorable opportunity offered. And, worse yet, it formed a 
school in which foreign officials, merchants and their clerks, 
shipmasters and sailors, learned to exercise with impunity the 
law of might, and to hold the rights, property, and lives of 
Chinamen as of no value. Wholesale murder was committed 
almost daily at the ports, where it was a common occurrence 
for steamers and sailing vessels to run into and sink dilatory 
boats and junks, often crowded with passengers. Young 
clerks drove rapidly through crowded streets without stopping 
to care for the women and children run over by their car- 
riages, and men of position made their way through thronged 
thoroughfares by belaboring the heads of the populace with 
heavy walking-sticks. Such acts were the more cowardly be- 
cause of the timid and peaceful character of the natives, and 
the fact that the removal of foreigners from Chinese juris- 
diction to the dead law of the consular courts almost insured 
impunity for every kind of crime. Hatred of the foreigner 
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caused by this state of things spread through all the provinces 
that were in close communication with the open ports. 

That such an intercourse must have led to frequent and 
costly wars, and ultimately to a disintegration of China, and 
its absorption by European powers, can hardly be doubted ; 
and this danger would have been multiplied with the opening 
of every new port, and with the increasing influx of lawless 
adventurers attracted by the rebellion. 

But the establishment of direct intercourse between the 
foreign ministers and the imperial government, an intercourse 
based on a revolution in the policy of the latter, substituted 
diplomacy for force, and, by causing disputed questions to be 
referred by both sides to Peking, reduced the powers alike of 
consuls and of viceroys to their legitimate limits. 

Arriving at Peking at a time when the imperial government 
was reduced to its greatest straits by the rebellion, the minis- 
ters were able to give direct proofs of the sincerity of their 
professions of friendship and good-will, and immeasurable 
progress was rapidly made in breaking down the barrier of 
prejudice that had grown up between the two races. But al- 
though the just action of the representatives of Western 
powers was soon appreciated at Peking, and was generally 
met in a similar spirit by Prince Kung and the Board of For- 
eign Affairs, obstacles to harmonious action were not wanting 
on both sides at the treaty ports. In many instances both the 
consular and the provincial authorities were men who had been 
educated in the school of the past, and with them the tradi- 
tional method of settling disputes by force was at times re- 
sorted to. Too often irregularities committed, now by the 
foreigner, now by the natives, caused troubles which were not 
referred to Peking till the use of force had made diplomatic 
action almost impossible. Unfortunately, too, the disregard 
shown at times by consuls for the treaties furnished the gov- 
ernment with a ready answer, when its viceroys were charged 
with disobedience to instructions sent from the capital. 

The control of their respective subordinates was easier to 
the ambassadors than to Prince Kung and the Ministers for 
Foreign Affairs. The central government, possessing in theory 
almost unlimited power, was practically fettered in its action 
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by the corrupt policy of selling its offices, or of paying nominal 
salaries, and allowing the officials to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the people and of the revenue,—a practice which 
could not fail to produce endless troubles, by affecting trade 
adversely, now to the spirit, now to the letter of the treaty. 

The anti-foreign party was not, and perhaps is not yet, wholly 
crushed, — and though apparently daily losing ground before 
the increasing confidence in Western governments, and before 
the rapidly growing revenue brought into the imperial treasury 
by foreign trade, and by the honest administration of the for- 
eign customs officers, it necessarily impeded the action of the 
Prince and his advisers. And even when, after the death of 
Hienfung, Prince Kung became Regent during the minor- 
ity of the young Emperor, the fact that he soon might be held 
to answer with his head for the administration of the Regency 
prevented the use of extreme measures towards dilatory pro- 
vincial authorities. 

Thus in 1863 an accumulation of unsettled disputes with 
the different treaty powers, arising out of persistent disregard 
of the treaties at the ports and in the interior, threatened to 
produce a rupture, and to undo by a new war what had been 
already accomplished. Fortunately, the West was represent- 
ed at Peking by men of just and liberal views, free from 
the prejudice of nationality and race, who were unwilling to 
risk by precipitate action the future welfare of one third of 
mankind and the interests of the world. At this time, when 
war seemed imminent, and when, considering the gigantic pro- 
portions of the Taiping and Mohammedan rebellions, a war 
might have indirectly overthrown the ruling dynasty, and re- 
sulted in long-continued anarchy, the foreign ministers framed 
a co-operative policy, the basis of a moral warfare. This pol- 
icy, which was indorsed by the respective home governments, 
marks a new era in the history of the relations of the West 
and the East, and will surely be not less important in its re- 
sults to us than to that immense nation with whom the nine- 
teenth century is rapidly bringing us into a contact pregnant 
with much good or much evil. Originating in the necessity 
for united action on the part of foreign governments, to ob- 
tain the observance of the treaties, it binds the ministers to 
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consult together, and act in concert on all material questions: 
thus bringing to bear the moral pressure of the whole Western 
world in support of the just demands of each power. 

As experience has shown that the source of the greatest 
dangers in the future lies in the weakness of the central gov- 
ernment, as against its provincial officials, the co-operative pol- 
icy binds the foreign powers to use every peaceful means of 
strengthening the former, both by encouragement and by moral 
pressure. One of the first steps in this direction was the guar- 
antying the integrity of China proper, so far as concerned for- 
eign nations, by their agreement neither to demand nor to ac- 
cept concessions of territory from the Chinese government. To 
strengthen the government within, and to raise China to a 
military position commensurate with the rank she should hold 
in the world, the ministers agreed to encourage a thorough re- 
organization of her army, to assist her in adopting European 
discipline and arms, and to furnish the officers necessary to in- 
troduce these changes. The next and equally important step 
was toinsure the maintenance of an honest and efficient ad- 
ministration of the foreign customs service, as a means of in- 
suring the revenue necessary to centralized strength. While 
observing a general neutrality in face of the internal war, the 
policy called for such defensive action at the treaty ports as 
might be necessary to maintain treaty rights. 

Each of the treaties of 1858 contained a clause permitting 
the subjects of the respective governments to acquire land for 
building-sites at the open ports. For greater convenience the 
consuls of the different treaty powers chose a considerable area 
for subdivision among their countrymen. These tracts soon 
came to be regarded as concessions of territory, forming no 
longer parts of the Chinese Empire. The security to life and 
property at the open ports soon attracted thousands of Chinese 
families flying from their homes before the scourge of the 
Taiping rebellion; and thus the foreign settlements, intended 
by the spirit of the treaties to furnish homes and places of 
business to foreign merchants, became cities containing vast 
numbers of natives who rented dwellings from foreign specu- 
lators. At Shanghai, the area under the control of foreigners, 
and more or less occupied by them, covers nearly ten square 
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miles, and is rapidly filling up with houses. In 1863 the 
population of this area was nearly one million. The exterri- 
toriality clause, which transferred jurisdiction over foreigners 
in all civil and criminal cases to their respective consuls, would 
have been easily extended so as to cover this native popula- 
tion, had the idea that the foreign settlements were conces- 
sions of territory been sustained. The first result would have 
been, that the most flourishing cities of the Empire, cities 
rivalling the largest in the world, would have sprung up on these 
concessions, concentrating Chinese capital, skill, and enterprise 
at points beyond the control of the legitimate government. 
After a few years there would have been British, French, and 
American cities on the coast and in the heart of China, ac- 
cording to the predominance of the nationalities at the differ- 
ent ports, — or they would have become free cities, like those 
of the Hanseatic League. The immediate interests of specula- 
tors—and almost every foreigner speculated — was to have 
this concession principle carried out, although unauthorized by 
the treaties ;-and, in the weak condition of the government, 
the action of the foreign authorities and the necessity of a 
municipal organization were rapidly rendering it an accom- 
plished fact. But the principle was too unjust; it was sure to 
lead to serious complications among foreign powers and with 
the Chinese government, and was also sure to increase the 
weakness of the central government. In face of a strong op- 
position from their countrymen, the foreign plenipotentiaries at 
. Peking agreed neither to ask nor to accept concessions of ter- 
ritory. 

One of the difficult questions in our intercourse with Orien- 
tal nations is that of the jurisdiction over foreigners, espe- 
cially in mixed cases. In the treaties with China, as in those 
with all Oriental countries, the exterritoriality clause confers 
authority on consuls in all legal cases over their respective 
countrymen. The systems of Oriental laws and punishments 
differ so widely from those of Western nations, and there is 
such general corruption in their administration, that it would 
be out of the question to place the lives and property of Euro- 
peans under their control. Still some other system than the 
present is imperatively demanded; for the tendency of the 
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present method is to impair seriously the power of the native 
authorities over their own subjects, and the increasing amount 
of crime committed by foreigners is growing beyond the proper 
limits of consular courts. 

It is evidently an outrage upon the spirit of international 
law that a Chinaman or a Japanese should suffer death for a 
crime against a foreigner, where for the same acts the latter 
would be punished with a fine or a short imprisonment. This 
is a question which will solve itself before long; for China has 
only the alternative of gradual reorganization and progress in 
the track of the civilization with which she is coming every 
day more and more in contact, or of retrogression and disinte- 
gration. She can no longer remain stationary. There is great 
vitality in the people ; but, unless it become active in them 
and in the government, Western intercourse will be to China 
a deadly evil. But there are weighty reasons for believing that 
the vitality of this people will carry the nation onward through 
the stages of reform that are needed to effect a transition to a 
higher political condition, and this reform would involve great 
changes for the better in many branches of its polity. 

The Burgevine imbroglio* proved the danger that might 
attach to the employment of foreigners in the Chinese army, at 
the same time that the force organized by Ward and Burgevine 
demonstrated the possibility of making brave and efficient 
soldiers of Chinamen, when acting under proper officers and 
paid regularly. The foreign ministers urged strongly upon 
the government the necessity of beginning a radical change in 
the army, by providing bodies of native soldiers with foreign 
weapons, and having them disciplined by foreign drill ser- 


* A few years since, an American, named Ward, acting under a commission from 
the imperial government, disciplined a force of Chinamen to act against the rebels. 
The undaunted bravery of their commander inspired these troops with a courage that 
carried everything before them, and their success won for them the name of “ The 
Ever-Victorious Braves.”’ After the death of Ward, from a wound in the head, 
received while leading his men through a breach in the wall of a rebel city, the 
command was given to Burgevine, one of Ward’s bravest officers. This gentleman, 
after receiving a serious wound, was made the victim of intrigues on the part both 
of Chinese and foreign officials ; and finding it impossible to obtain satisfaction for 
his just demands, very ill-advisedly deserted to the rebel cause. Had Burgevine’s in- 
jury not impaired his energy, this step would certainly have prolonged the rebellion, 
and might perhaps have led to the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty. 
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geants, and already considerable progress has been made in 
this direction. Before any nation can make itself respected 
by others, it must be in a position to enforce internal order, 
and to maintain its rights against all comers. The present 
army of China is wholly unable to do either of these things, 
and is merely a gigantic drain on the resources of the country, 
a scourge to the inhabitants, and a source of official corruption. 
Favored as the Empire is by its geographical position, a small 
standing army disciplined and armed after the manner of 
Western troops would be sufficient for any emergency, and 
would remove the consciousness of weakness,— one of the 
greatest obstacles to general improvement. 

But the most important and most active innovation is the 
foreign customs organization, which collects the duties on all 
foreign exports and imports. Originating, in 1854, in the 
appointment at Shanghai, at the request of the local officials, 
of three inspectors chosen by the consuls of the three treaty 
powers, the unexpected increase of the customs revenue at- 
tracted the attention of the officers of other provinces, and led 
to the ultimate extension of the system to every open port. 
From being a foreign governmental aid to the Chinese, it has 
become an arm of the Chinese government, and as much a 
national institution as the customs department in any Western 
country. At each port there is a commissioner, having under 
his orders the necessary number of clerks, tidewaiters, &c., 
of different nationalities. Over all these is an inspector-gen- 
eral, appointed by the Board of Foreign Affairs, with which he 
corresponds, and through which he reports to the Board of 
Revenue. The government has been fortunate in choosing for 
its inspector-generals men of great ability and well acquainted 
with the language and customs of the country ; and the pres- 
ent incumbent, Mr. Robert Hart, is evidently alive to the 
importance of the institution as a means of improving every 
department of Chinese administration. 

Every effort is made not only to maintain thorough honesty 
in the service, but to attract to it young men of high intel- 
lectual capacity, and to this end extremely liberal salaries are 
paid. The employees are now taken from among the best 
graduates of the English and American universities, the former 
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after a severe competitive examination. After studying the 
language for two years at Peking, with a salary of £400, they 
enter active service as clerks, with salaries increasing with 
promotion from £600 to £1,200; and when advanced to the 
rank of commissioners, of whom there are thirteen, they re- 
ceive, according to the port, £1,200 to £2,000. 

It is hoped that in time the necessity for employing foreigners 
will disappear, and that the administration will pass gradually 
into the hands of efficient native officials. The government 
fully appreciate the advantages of the institution. Indeed, it 
could scarcely be otherwise, considering the great increase in 
the revenue derived from foreign trade. According to Mr. 
Hart, they are also gradually learning the importance of pay- 
ing salaries large enough to raise officials above the necessity 
of being dishonest; and they are realizing, too, the advan- 
tages of departmental division of labor, as compared with the 
long-established practice of uniting in one official the most 
varied duties, —a practice that renders any check on fraud 
impossible. If the successful working of the customs organiza- 
tion should lead to reform in these two particulars, (and there 
is much reason for believing that it will,) the greatest barrier 
in the way of improvement in other respects will then be re- 
moved, and the road to judicial reform will be open. 

Among the great changes that remain to be accomplished 
the most needed are such as would affect the finances of the 
Empire ; for by insuring a proper collection and application 
of the revenue, the provincial authorities would be made de- 
pendent upon the central government, instead of the reverse as 
at present, and the largest source of official corruption would 
be removed. The accomplishment of these changes and those 
connected with the judicial organization is a question rather 
of reform than of revolution. They could be brought about 
without the overthrow of the existing religious or social organ- 
ization, and without any change in the established theory of 
government. 

Such reforms must be the fruit of the grafting of Western 
ideas on the Chinese stock, and their growth must necessarily 
be slow. They can flourish only under the patient forbear- 
ance of more powerful nations, whose duty and true interest it 
is to encourage, and not repress. 
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Until ten years ago, the decrees issued from the imperial 
throne taught the people to look upon all foreign nations as 
barbarian tribute-bearers, and as trembling subjects of the 
mercy or wrath of the “ Son of Heaven.” Now this language 
has disappeared : the decrees published in the gazette and sent 
through the Empire speak in becoming terms of Europeans, 
and generally give to foreign employees the credit they deserve. 
Recognizing no equals, and nominally merely tolerating the 
presence of foreigners, the government always insisted that in 
all our intercourse with it we should assume the attitude of 
suppliants. This stumbling-block disappeared after the last 
war; and in 1863, acting readily on the advice of Mr. Bur- 
lingame, they employed the American missionary, Dr. W. P. 
Martin, to translate Wheaton’s International Law. Some of 
the best scholars in the Empire were associated with Dr. Mar- 
tin as assistants; and Tung, perhaps the leading scholar of 
China, a member of the Board of Foreign Affairs, gave con- 
stant attention and the finishing touches to this great work, 
which was published early in 1865. 

That the government does not look upon this as a mere 
piece of fancy-work is proved by the fact that copies are sent 
to officials in all parts of the Empire, especially on the coast, 
as also by the following circumstance. During the late war 
between Prussia and Denmark, the Prussian fleet in Chinese 
waters seized two Danish vessels. One of these was captured 
while at anchor within three miles of the shore; in the other 
instance, the Prussian, while anchored within the three-mile 
limit, sent its boats to capture the Danish vessel outside these 
bounds. The translation of Wheaton was not yet published ; 
but its principles seem to have become familiar to some of the 
high officials, for the government instantly demanded the re- 
lease of the vessels, on the ground that their capture was an 
infringement upon the neutrality of the Emperor. Much to the 
astonishment of the Prussian minister, the government quoted 
in support of its position decisions exactly covering the cases, 
and which had been rendered against England, by English law 
officers, during the war with America. 

The establishment by government of a school in which for- 
eign languages and other subjects are taught is another step 
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forward ; for from this school are to be taken interpreters and 
secretaries for envoys to the West, and for officials at the treaty 
ports.* 

In looking over the history of affairs at Peking during the 
last six or seven years, one hardly knows which most to admire, 
the unexpectedly high degree of intelligence and statesmanship 
of some of the leading officials, or the wise diplomacy of the 
foreign ambassadors in turning these to account. But the 
same history exposes the weak points of Chinese administra- 
tion, and the existence of a public opinion that demands to be 
consulted. For example, when Mr. Lay, having, by authority 
from the government, organized a flotilla, entered into an 
agreement with the commander, Captain Osborne, that he 
should act only under orders from Peking, he transcended 
not only the limits of his own power, but likewise those of 
the central government. It may be well to review briefly 
this transaction, which threatened to lead to disagreeable re- 
sults. 

The increase of piracy and smuggling along the coast and on 
the rivers calied for action on the part of the government, un- 
less it were willing to have the police duty of the Chinese 
waters exercised by foreign men-of-war. The Board of Foreign 
Affairs, therefore, authorized Mr. H. N. Lay, the Inspector- 
General of the Chinese Maritime Customs, to contract for the 
building in England of a flotilla of gunboats, which should 
form a portion of the naval force of the Empire, and be officered 
and in part manned by Englishmen. A fine fleet of eight 
steamers was accordingly built and sent out to China, and 
the command, with the rank of admiral, given to Captain 
Sherard Osborne, one of the best officers of the British navy. 

The agreement between Lay and Osborne contained a pledge 
to the latter that he should be responsible only to the central 
government at Peking, at the same time binding him to act 
upon no orders, even from the Emperor, unless they had first 
received the sanction of Lay. This agreement the govern- 








* This school has lately been enlarged in its plan, and is now called the Uni- 
versity of Peking. Its president is one of the highest and most learned of the 
Chinese ministers, while an able corps of professors from the West has been at- 
tached to it. 
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ment refused to recognize, not only because it had no wish 
to put supreme power into the hands of its chief of the cus- 
toms service, but also because the theory and practice of gov- 
ernment in China required that the authority over the navy 
should be vested in the viceroys of the provinces in which 
its services might be needed. Thereupon, Captain Osborne, 
declining to be placed in subjection to provincial officials, 
resigned his position; Mr. Lay was dismissed from service ; 
and the vessels were sent back to England, where they were 
sold on account of the imperial government. 

Thus was this costly and much needed squadron lost to 
China, not simply because Mr. Lay had assumed to make him- 
self the arbitrating medium through which the admiral should 
receive the imperial orders, but quite as much because of the 
fear of the Regency to assume a responsibility which by cus- 
tom belonged to the provincial authorities. 

How much greater the powers of the Emperor may be than 
those of the Regency, which will end when the Emperor 
decides to take the reins into his own hands, is a difficult 
question ; but the strong language of censors in memorials to 
the throne reveals the existence of checks on the imperial will 
that have their origin in public opinion, whether this be the 
sentiment of the people generally, as is most likely, or of the 
large class of literati, or simply of the great body of officials. 

The existence of such a powerful public influence should 
admonish us that the field of our labor is not confined to Pe- 
king and the government alone. Great as is the advance al- 
ready made, we have on our part to show the people through- 
out the Empire that a treaty is not a mere concession obtained 
by force, and binding only the conquered. 

How easily public opinion concerning us is formed was well 
shown in the province of Hunan in 1862. An English gun- 
boat at Hankan burned a junk which was conveying soldiers 
to Nanking. The soldiers had brutally assaulted an English- 
man, and with a precipitation worthy of the old retaliation 
policy the junk was burned. But the vessel was private prop- 
erty, having been impressed in Hunan by the braves; and 
its destruction, instead of being a punishment of the offend- 
ers, incensed the whole population of Eastern Hunan. Know- 
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ing no difference among foreigners, the inhabitants of that 
province visited on the heads of the Catholic missionaries the 
offence of the English gunboat, destroying the missions, and 
barely allowing the priests to escape alive. So strong was the 
hatred towards the foreigner, a feeling first communicated 
along the great transit route from Canton, and increased by 
this blind act of retaliation, that in 1863 the writer found it 
impossible to penetrate to Southern Hunan with safety. 

In strong contrast to this stands the treatment shown to 
foreigners through Northern China: all who have travelled in 
that part of the Empire will bear witness to the friendliness 
of the people. 

It is not enough that the government at Peking understands 
the whole meaning of the treaties, the privileges and obliga- 
tions mutually conferred and exacted, and that it appreci- 
ates the importance to China of the plans followed and recom- 
mended by the foreign ministers; it is absolutely necessary 
that this knowledge should extend to the whole wide-spread 
body of officials, and further yet to the people at large. The 
treaties have been published throughout the Empire, and the 
mandarins ordered to abide by them ; but it requires time for the 
officials to learn the meaning of such innovations. Then, too, 
aside from the weakness of the central government, the local 
authorities have really little power over the people. An official 
would gladly pay a considerable sum to any foreigner to bribe 
him to avoid the limits of his authority, so much do they fear 
popular disturbances, which they are powerless to quell. The 
authority of the mandarin is, indeed, in great measure depen- 
dent on the forbearance of the people, and is proportionate to 
his popularity. Few officials, even in sight of Peking, venture 
to resort to extreme measures. 

From these considerations it appears how much the extension 
of our intercourse with this race into fields not yet opened by 
treaties will depend on the manner in which we meet the people, 
or rather upon the policy by which Western powers shall regu- 
late the actions of their subjects. In China, the axiom, that the 
will of the people is the will of Heaven, and must be observed 
by the Emperor, the Son of Heaven, has during thousands 
of years been accepted as a fundamental principle of govern- 
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mental science, and continued disregard of it has always 
caused the overthrow of the aggressive dynasty. This axiom 
is as powerful to-day as ever, and it is probable that the 
Emperor would not dare to make a concession antagonistic to 
the wishes of the people,—and there is hardly a concession 
which we could now ask for that would not call forth a wide- 
spread opposition. 

The foreign trade of China is as nothing, when compared 
with the increase which we have a right to hope for; but 
this increase will require the introduction of steamers through- 
out the immense network of inland waters, the construction 
of long lines of railways and telegraphs, and the develop- 
ment of a great mechanical industry on the basis of the bound- 
less resources of the Empire in coal, iron, raw materials, labor, 
and capital. 

We have no right to expect that the dense population of 
China will readily welcome these innovations. The govern- 
ment cannot force them on the people ; their introduction can 
only follow a general conviction of the advantages to be de- 
rived from them. From the government we may ultimately 
get the right to reside in the interior, and to treat with its 
subjects for the purchase of property, right of way, &c.; but 
even this must be based on the strict observance of the trea- 
ties by foreigners. 

There is little doubt that by exercising patience the preju- 
dices that arise from ignorance of the principles of political 
economy will be gradually overcome. The Chinese are so 
essentially practical, and they are from childhood such adepts 
in the art of making commercial combinations, that we may 
reasonably expect a rapid introduction of the great modern in- 
struments of material prosperity. The opening of the lower 
Yangtse to foreign steamers—a step rendered easy by the 
destruction of native shipping by the rebels — is instructing 
the native capitalists and the people generally in the advan- 
tages of steam transit, and many steamers are now owned by 
the former, while native passengers willingly pay higher fares 
for the privilege of being carried more quickly than by junks. 

Many, if not all, of the wealthy Chinese merchants at the 
open ports appreciate already the advantages to be derived 
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from the introduction of modern improvements, and are ready 
to advance capital for that purpose, and the opposition of 
special interests will probably be overcome by driving the 
wedge gradually. But both the people and the government 
must first learn that foreign ideas and improvements are not 
intended to overthrow the national independence and the im- 
perial authority. 

Thus far nothing has been said concerning the missionary 
problem, — for it should not enter into the question of foreign 
policy. The zeal which urges the Catholic enthusiast to seek 
a martyr’s crown in the interior is a fruitful source of trouble 
to France, the champion of the Church. As a religious move- 
ment, the Chinese government views the missionary enterprise 
with perfect indifference, but it fears its political bearings. 
The authority of the priest too often impairs that of the man- 
darin, though frequently in favor of justice. Were there dan- 
ger of more general proselyting, the fear of the extension of 
priestly power would probably raise an active opposition to the 
missionaries, but at present the labors of the latter are mostly 
confined to the small cures that have descended from the past. 
Few new converts are made beyond the children saved from 
death or bought from poor parents. 

_ The work of the Protestant missionaries has thus far done 
little toward complicating our relations with China. Confined 
mostly to the immediate neighborhood of the treaty ports, they 
interfere little with the local authorities, and their success is 
so slight, and even so doubtful, that the government now offers 
no opposition to their teaching. 

In a conversation with Mr. Burlingame, one of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Foreign Affairs thus stated the views 
of the government. ‘Our sentiments are identical with 

‘ yours, though they are expressed by different signs; and our 
religious principles are the same as yours, though they 
are clothed in different forms: that is to say, what you 
mean by ‘ Lord’ we call ‘ Heaven.’ It is not a firmament of 
stone or vapor that we worship, but the Spirit who dwells in 

Heaven. In the popular idolatry we put no faith whatever, 

but the Emperor makes use of it as an auxiliary power in 
governing the people. The teachers of every creed agree as 
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to the principles of virtue ; any one of these systems will suf- 
fice to deter men from the perpetration of secret crimes, which 
the law of the land would be powerless to prevent. . . . . As 
a proof of our liberality, 1 may mention that we are even now 
inviting Christian missionaries to become the teachers of our 
children ; and if Christian churches ever produce better citi- 
zens than Buddhist, or Christian schools better scholars than 
the Confucianist, we shall gladly acknowledge their work.” 

It is well for China that the Western powers have been rep- 
resented at Peking by statesmen who had the wisdom to in- 
augurate a new policy, and the patience to carry it out through 
all the opposition they encountered. The co-operative poli- 
cy, framed chiefly by Mr. Burlingame and Sir Frederick Bruce, 
with the approval of their colleagues, at the same time that it 
acts as a wholesome check on individual judgment, insures as 
far as possible the observance of the treaties by all parties ; 
and while it exerts a strong pressure on the Chinese govern- 
ment, there is just enough diversity in the interests of the 
treaty powers, and enough of national jealousy, to guarantee 
that this pressure shall not be used unjustly. 

Of the ministers who worked hand in hand in inaugurat- 
ing the new policy, none are now in Peking. Sir Frederick 
Bruce, a true friend of America during its troubles, left 
China to represent his country at Washington. His death, 
last year, came ata time when his dispassionate judgment 
could not well be spared on either side of the Atlantic. How 
deeply interested he felt in the welfare of China will appear 
from the following extract from a letter addressed by him, a 
few weeks before his death, to the writer of this article. 

**T have lost none of my interest in those countries [China 
and Japan], and sober reflection has only confirmed me in my 
high appreciation of the qualities of the people and of the 
statesmen of China. The great fact remains, that since 1860 
they have pulled through their foreign difficulties, and have 
done much to improve their internal condition, without 
impairing their authority or their rights. We can claim for 
the ‘ co-operative policy,’ that it contributed largely to that 
end; that the moderation impressed upon foreign ministers 
by their agreement to act together kept the individual repre- 
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sentatives within bounds; and that the support given to the 
custom-house system affords the best, and, indeed, the only, 
hope of assimilating pacifically the Chinese administration to 
the emergencies of Western intercourse and ideas. I believe, 
that, if the policy then sketched out is steadily adhered to, 
and the Chinese are brought to rely on our friendship and 
good faith, we shall have little cause to complain, and the 
march of progress will be soon accelerated. The speed with 
which changes are effected bears some ratio to the size of the 
area where the changes are to be introduced, and to the 
numbers of the nation which it is sought to impress, — a truth 
we are very apt to forget.” 

M. Berthémy, also an earnest worker in the framing of the 
co-operative policy, now represents his country at Washington. 

Mr. Burlingame, after a short visit home in 1865, returned 
to Peking, where his position as senior member of the diplo- 
matic corps, as well as his strong personal influence, enabled 
him to continue the harmonious action among the more newly 
arrived ministers, and between them and the Board of For- 
eign Affairs. The brilliant appointment which he has lately 
received from the Chinese government is an evidence both of 
the high estimation in which he is personally held, and of the 
successful working of the policy of which he was the most 
active framer. 

RaPHAEL PUMPELLY. 


Art. X.—1. Allegiance and Citizenship. An Inquiry into the 
Claim of European Governments to exact Military Service 
of Naturalized Citizens of the United States. By GrorcE 
H. YeEAMAN. Copenhagen. 1867. 

2. Recent Debates in Congress. Congressional Globe. Wash- 
ington. 1867, 1868. 


THE last weighty question of international law which has 
arisen to vex the diplomatists of these busy times concerns ex- 
patriation and naturalization. Like so many of its predeces- 
sors, it has assumed the form of a conflict between the New 
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and the Old World, between new and old ideas, between the 
doctrine of progress and the belief in precedent. America is 
at issue with England ; until within a few weeks she has been 
so with Prussia and the German States; and though the vastly 
smaller amount of emigration from other European countries 
has prevented much dispute with any of them, still none has 
ever acknowledged that it held our views. First, the question 
is, Whether or not the right of expatriation exists, except by 
statute, or by consent, otherwise expressed, of government. 
Next, What are the rights, and what is the national character, 
of a naturalized citizen at home, abroad, in the land of his 
birth, in peace, and in war? In the discussion of these topics 
no two nations of the civilized world will be found at quite the 
same stage of the road. America is at the head of the column ; 
Great Britain lags in the extreme rear. The exigencies of 
the present time, however, have, in the opinion of our states- 
men, rendered it not only desirable, but absolutely necessary, 
to gently goad the lingering steps of the rearward line. 
America founds her theory on the broad, immovable basis 
of reason, abstract right, and the light of Nature. England 
takes her position on the weaker ground of human law and 
ancient precedent. Prussia and Germany have contented 
themselves with simply and resolutely asserting what they 
would do with persons of Prussian or German birth found on 
Prussian or German territory, as an individual may state what 
disposition he will make of his own property in his own hands. 
But one of the most cheerful gleams which have pierced the 
gloom of this troubled v;-.nter has been the announcement that 
Mr. Bancroft has succeeded in consummating a treaty with the 
Prussian government, by which the right of expatriation is ad- 
mitted, and a person of Prussian birth who has resided in the 
United States for five consecutive years, and has been nat- 
uralized here, is recognized as having fully denationalized 
himself, and as being thereafter for all purposes, at all times 
and places, in all circumstances, an American citizen. Our 
success in this negotiation is due to the intelligent policy of 
Count Bismarck. In 1865 the same great statesman made a 
long stride towards us; but we were not willing to advance 
over the narrow debatable ground which still intervened. The 
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truth, as all Americans feel it, is, that, if we are right at all, 
we are right wholly. The right cannot be found at any half- 
way station, midway between the old doctrine and the new. 
Our theory rests altogether on pure reason; and if it is not 
utterly and absolutely truthful, then we cannot claim that it 
has any elements of truth whatever. 

In England the matter has become subject of active discus- 
sion, and there are many indications of a rapid change of view. 
Able and cultivated Englishmen are dissatisfied with the posi- 
tion which the nation by its theory is compelled to hold. The 
vigorous and caustic pen of Mr. Vernon Harcourt, signing 
himself * Historicus,”’ and his merciless reductiones ad ab- 
surdum, make his countrymen sensible of the weakness of 
the arguments in support of the British doctrine. He has 
the indorsement of the “ Times,” through whose columns 
his ideas have a wide and influential circulation ; and he is 
further understood to be unofficially connected with the For- 
eign Office. The English doctrine is certainly so extravagant 
that there is no danger that any effort will ever be made 
to carry it out in its fulness. It declares that allegiance is 
indefeasible, — that the male issue of an English male subject, 
to the most distant generation, are and remain forever inalien- 
able subjects of the British crown. This would make a very 
large proportion of the present population of this country liege- 
men of Queen Victoria: for all are such whose lineage on the 
male side can be traced back to an ancestor who, since the 
American Revolution, was a British subject. All this is too 
absurd to be insisted upon in practice. Still it is the English 
statute law, and officially it must be recognized in all its 
monstrosity as the English doctrine. It has its foundation in 
the old feudal principles of vassalage, when the vassals and 
their increase were adscripli glebe, were bought and sold 
with the soil. In private life, this, of course, had, at a very 
early stage in the progress of civilization, to be abandoned ; 
yet a modification of the same principle is still held to be the 
law, governing the relations between the British crown and its 
liegemen. 

The English argument which seeks to sustain this doctrine 
is an artificial and technical mosaic of precedents and statutes. 
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It would better become a lawyer than a statesman. It is true 
that we ourselves are only less submissive to precedent than 
are the English. We study and respect it; yet our reverence 
for it, and our manner of using it, are widely different from 
those of our Transatlantic exemplars. An English statesman 
appeals to precedents as though they of themselves made right 
and wrong and created justice and reason. With us prece- 
dents are treated with just so much regard as their intrinsic 
truth entitles them to. We consult them for enlightenment 
and aid, and to gain renewed confidence in ourselves from the 
wisdom of others. But we are not blindly submissive to them. 
We acknowledge their usefulness in showing the doctrines of 
the country, and, ceteris paribus, we should follow their lead ; 
but we do not regard them as eternal pledges of an unchange- 
able national principle. Above all, we use them as weapons. 
with which to combat those who themselves rely upon such 
weapons and consider them to afford the highest arbitrament. 
If we can by precedent make good our point, or in any part 
strengthen it against an English minister, who regards prece- 
dent as an unanswerable argument, of course we bring forward 
the fruits of our historical research. It is because this fur- 
nishes us with a means of assault which our enemies will 
consider mighty, rather than because we ourselves hold it in 
similar estimation. Thus, when, as in the matter under dis- 
cussion, we are accused of sudden tergiversation in the very 
teeth of our own record, when cavillers charge us with de- 
nying our own doctrines, and bidding others do just what 
we ourselves have never been willing to do, we can meet the 
attack with an unperturbed front. 

The doctrine of indefeasible allegiance was one of the preju- 
dices and errors which our forefathers brought over. In many 
important matters our nation entered upon its career with 
inherited English notions: those of them that are good we 
cherish ; but we have not yet reached the end of our long task 
of plucking up and casting out the idle and the false. Ameri- 
can beliefs have ever been as clay in the hands of that great 
potter, Reason. And therefore, as the course of events brought 
to our shores many millions of foreigners, — it is estimated 
that considerably over six millions have come here since 1790, 
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—and when these men and women, of all ages and various 
conditions in life, sought to set up their household gods among 
us, gave us the benefit of their knowledge, their skill, and their 
strength, and reared their children among us to continue in 
contributing the same advantages, we were obliged to ask our- 
selves what were our reciprocal duties towards these adopted 
children. Then a new light dawned upon us. Heretofore the 
questions of expatriation and naturalization had been of little 
importance, either in Europe or elsewhere. Isolated cases had 
attracted slight notice. The views of feudal sovereigns had 
found none who sought or who were able to test their sound- 
ness, and they had passed unchallenged. But a new state of 
affairs called imperatively for a new organization of national 
principles in these matters. Our municipal rights in the cases 
of these persons, that is, our power to invest them, as among 
ourselves, with the privileges of citizenship, such as the right 
of suffrage, &c., were undisputed ; that we might also under- 
take to protect them in foreign parts was a duty or a burden 
readily conceded to us, since we were willing to assume it. The 
point at issue was, what relation a citizen of a foreign state, 
having voluntarily expatriated himself and been naturalized in 
this country, held towards the state of his birth. Here the 
doctrines of indefeasible and defeasible allegiance directly 
clashed. This country then took a ground which has since 
caused her, though unfairly, to be charged with inconsistency. 

Our statesmen and diplomatists approached the subject, which 
had never before been fairly discussed, as if it were nova ques- 
tio. They saw at once what was desirable, nay, what might 
be considered absolutely necessary to our national honor and to 
our future welfare. We must change the old rule, or we should 
have nearly as many British subjects as American citizens on 
our territory, not to mention large camps of Prussians, Ger- 
mans, and others. Had this result been arrived at through 
subtle labyrinths of logic and the winding ways of technical 
sophistry, wherein plain reason is confounded, there would 
have been some ground for saying that self-interest was our 
guiding thread in the maze. When, however, we abjured such 
paths, and assumed only to make one direct stride to the foun- 
tain-head of everlasting truth and unchangeable right, we were 
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not open to such aspersions. We must then be met by an- 
swers, not by innuendoes. But diplomatists are cautious, 
and astute in avoiding difficulties; and each petty case, as 
it arose, involving the affairs only of some insignificant indi- 
vidual, after some letter-writing, was settled to the moderate 
satisfaction of both parties, without the laying down of any 
greater amount of unacceptable principle than was utterly un- 
avoidable, and with no positive recession or compromise. 

The first instance in which our policy was diplomatically 
announced in its present full and rounded shape was in 1859. 
But while American statesmen, with that freedom of motion 
which diplomates of every age and nation enjoy, had been 
advancing from darkness into light, and had taken at last a 
resolute and tenable position, the judiciary, shackled by the 
legal enactments of past times, were in no condition to adapt 
the law to the diplomacy of the age. This point ought to be 
better understood, at least by such writers as Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, than it is,—or at least than they seem willing to 
confess that it is. In the absence of express statute, it is well 
understood that the old English common law, Ante-revolu- 
tionary English law statutes, and English legal precedents are 
recognized as authority in our courts, and as binding, except 
that in rare instances a decision may be reluctantly overruled. 
Thus, before our present theory of expatriation and naturaliza- 
tion had been perfected and adopted as the national theory, the 
courts had taken the old English view. They had done so 
with great caution and reluctance, and had avoided encounter- 
ing the question by all possible arts of technical skill ; still the 
current of their opinions and the sources from which’ they 
drew them left the matter in no doubt. Indeed, it is not clear, 
that, if the question were to arise to-day before the Supreme 
Court, (the pending Naturalization Bill being not yet an act,) 
that tribunal would feel authorized to decide otherwise than in 
accordance with the old English law. The courts are not to 
be blown about by every wind of doctrine. The correspond- 
ence of ministers of state is slender authority before the bench ; 
and’ the dicta of the foreign office are not principles of law. 
Further, we must acknowledge that our present system has 
been developed in its full extent only of late years, and has had 
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official expression in very few instances. The only document 
of weight, of a legal character, so far as we are aware, in which 
a new view of the law is taken, is a late opinion of Attor- 
ney-General Black. This able paper, however, belongs rather 
to the department of state than of law. The learned gentle- 
man stands wholly alone in his position, unsupported by, and 
even diametrically opposed to, all other professional authority. 
The opinion belongs to that class, well known to lawyers, 
which might be designated as tentative or revolutionary. Such 
opinions are given, when, for some strong reason, it is supposed 
that the courts may be willing to overrule or revise their 
previous decisions and adopt new views. In the case in hand, 
Mr. Black doubtless thought that it was worth while to try the 
temper of the court, and see how the manifest popular senti- 
ment and the new diplomatic views might have affected it. 
It was probably with this experimental purpose that the opin- 
ion was written. It expressed what the writer thought, or 
hoped, might thereafler be declared law. But when foreigners 
taunt us with this state of our law, and reproach us with de- 
manding of others that which we ourselves are unwilling to do 
the simple answer is, that such legislation as is required in 
order to bring about consistency on the part of our judiciary 
with our avowed governmental policy must be the first fruit of 
mutual agreement between ourselves and other nations. We 
shall not gratuitously fetter ourselves with such statutes until 
others will do likewise, or until we are resolved to enforce our 
doctrines by any means which may become necessary. Of the 
treaty made with Prussia and the North German Bund, Prus- 
sians‘and Germans naturalized in America will hereafter have 
the benefit in all our courts, as a law of the land. 

We have said that our diplomatic policy has passed through 
a series of gradations, from a position not very far removed 
from that of England, to that point which we now occupy. 
It may be neither uninteresting nor unprofitable briefly to trace 
this progress. 

In 1840 a native of Prussia, previously naturalized in the 
United States, returned to Prussia, having, however, no idea 
of taking up his abode there permanently, or resuming his 
citizenship. The Prussian government demanded of him com- 
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pliance with their conscription laws. He claimed to be exempt, 
and appealed to Mr. Wheaton, then the American minister at 
Berlin. This gentleman declined to interfere, and wrote to 
the applicant himself, stating that in any country except Prus- 
sia he would have been protected as an American citizen ; 
“but,” he added, “ having returned to the country of your 
birth, your native domicile and national character revert, (so 
long as you remain in the Prussion dominions,) and you are 
bound in all respects to obey the laws exactly as if you had 
never emigrated.” This was laying down the doctrine of in- 
defeasible allegiance in explicit and unmistakable terms. Even 
Mr. Webster, so late as 1852, went so far as to state that the 
native of a country which maintained the principle of inde- 
feasible allegiance might, whenever found within the jurisdic- 
tion of that country, be held to military service under its laws. 
Early in 1853, Mr. Everett, apparently upon the ‘strength of 
this despatch of Mr. Webster, took a similar ground, and has 
generally been cited as sustaining the same doctrine. Still, in 
the precise case in which he acted there was a distinguishing 
feature, the benefit of which he saved in these words: “If a 
Prussian subject chooses to emigrate to a foreign country 
without obtaining the certificate which alone can discharge him 
from the obligation of military service, he takes that step at 
his own risk”; or, in other words, if a state prescribes pre- 
liminary conditions to the expatriation of its citizens, those 
conditions must be complied with. This case of Mr. Ever- 
ett’s, then, differs in a vital point from its predecessors, and 
in fact is not fairly citable on either side of the controversy. 
It is a stepping-stone. Finally, when popular opinion, plain 
necessity, and sound argument had found their way into the 
American cabinet, and asserted supremacy over European 
statecraft and feudal precedents, Mr. Cass, in 1859, for the 
first time, laid down in plain language our new doctrine. He 
wrote in the following bold language to Mr. Wright at Berlin: 
“ ] confine the foreign jurisdiction in regard to our naturalized 
citizens to such of them as were in the army or actually called 
into it at the time they left Prussia, that is, to the case of ac- 
tual desertion or refusal to enter the army after having been 
regularly drafted and called into it by the government to which 
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at the time they owed allegiance.” It is needless to say that 
this position was not acceded to by the Prussian Court. But 
no recession from it has ever since been made by any officer of 
our government. Soon after, in 1860, in the case of a French- 
man, Michel Zeiter, Mr. Faulkner, then our minister to France, 
. expressed the same view, with no less plainness and at greater 
length. The case came before the French courts, — it being in 
France a judicial question, — and was decided in favor of Zeiter, 
on the grounds laid down by Mr. Faulkner. Yet, in spite of this 
decision, it does not seem that the French principle corre- 
sponds with our own, though some writers of tolerable note 
have lately so interpreted it. The French law declares, that a 
Frenchman, obtaining naturalization in another country, by that 
act loses his character as a French citizen. It is clear from 
the context that this is intended as a species of penalty im- 
posed on one who is regarded as a renegade. All the privileges 
of French citizenship are taken from him; in any trouble in 
foreign lands he can look for no aid or countenance from French 
officials. But it does not seem that this law is intended to re- 
nounce the rights of the French government in his case, should 
he ever return to France ; he will then be held to all the duties of 
a French citizen, and may think himself lucky that he receives 
no specific punishment. Thus it seems to us clear that France 
is to be reckoned among the opponents of our doctrine, though 
the question has never assumed great importance between her 
and ourselves. 

In our late war we subjected to draft all our Irish citizens, 
with whom by the English theory we had no right to meddle. 
But nothing was said on either side about this matter. We 
had our own way, uninterfered with, and of course we 
were satisfied. England did not care to go to war with us 
simply in order to vindicate for a host of her own bitterest 
enemies, who had abjured her and hated her and would have 
thronged to fight against her, the privilege of living in com- 
fort in our land. 

But now the Fenian excitement has aroused the dormant 
dispute ; and it seems not unreasonable to fear, that, if diplo- 
macy does not soon effect an amicable accord, some petty act, 
obstinately adhered to, may refer the whole question to the 
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arbitrament of war. But we have fair grounds for hoping, 
that, if we manage our negotiations with delicacy and skill, 
duly respecting the frailties of a proud and sensitive people, 
we shall find the barriers of ancient prejudice already under- 
mined and tottering to their fall. 

What, then, is the American position exactly ? Simply this: 
There is no such thing as indefeasible allegiance; it is a 
chimera of the past. Every citizen of a foreign country, unless 
enrolled in the actual service of that country, or subject to a 
conscription actually ordered, or held for punishment, or for 
the performance of some contract binding upon him, has at any 
time the right to expatriate and denationalize himself, and to 
naturalize himself as the citizen of another country, — provided, 
of course, that country consents to receive him. After such 
naturalization, he becomes for all purposes, towards all coun- 
tries, (that of his nativity no less than any other,) a citizen of 
his adopted country. Naturalized citizens of the United States 
stand upon precisely the same footing towards every other 
country in the world, and are entitled to precisely the same 
protection, as native-born citizens. Nor, though once so as- 
serted by Mr. Webster, do we now admit that it makes any 
difference in this respect whether or not the nation of the 
citizen’s birth recognizes the perfect right of denationalization. 
As has been said, we rest this doctrine not on any technical 
basis of legal argument, propped and stayed by diplomatic 
precedents, but we ground it simply and solely upon natural 
right; we go to first principles; we appeal to reason, to 
Nature, to common sense. Behind these impregnable ramparts 
we intrench ourselves against the forces of sophistry and 
antiquity. We believe that men are born into perpetual 
political servitude no more than they are born into perpetual 
domestic servitude. We believe, that, as men are clearly 
free to choose the climate best suited to their constitutions, 
the creeds best suited to their understandings, the callings 
best suited to their abilities, they are equally, and by a like 
birthright of our common humanity, no less clearly free to 
choose the nation or government fitted above others to their 
tastes or desires. This we hold to be an axiom, a dictate 
of Nature within us, which neither needs nor even admits 
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argument. That an Irishman, whose only privilege in his 
native land may have been that of starvation, who abhors 
England with an ingrained hatred, who has escaped from 
British territory, or has even been helped away by the British 
government by every means short of actual physical coercion, 
and this, it may be, in tender infancy, — that such a man can- 
not, after years of labor and prosperity, of opening intelligence, 
awakened interests and affections, new and binding ties of 
home and friendship, perhaps a term of patriotic military ser- 
vice, in an adopted land, become a citizen of that land, but 
that he is still to be held to a fanciful inherited allegiance, 
seems to us a statement too monstrous for confutation. The 
right of a man to choose his own country is a natural right: 
we hold it to be self-evident. 

But this general doctrine is of course liable to certain reason- 
able limitations. Thus, if the emigrant before emigration has 
committed a crime, and flees his native land, leaving the debt 
of justice unpaid, he may upon his subsequent return be held 
to expiate it by the punishment in such cases made and pro- 
vided. If in any voluntary contract, as of a business nature, 
he has failed to meet his obligations, he may at any time be 
held to their performance or be mulcted in damages, though 
che should return as the naturalized citizen of a foreign power. 
These are matters of municipal law. If he has been enlisted 
into military service, or has been drawn in a conscription 
actually ordered before his expatriation, he cannot evade his 
liability by subsequent emigration. This is evidently just. So 
long as he remains in the country, he takes his chances of any 
liability of a legal nature which may become fastened upon 
him ; and when once so fastened, he can escape it only by 
such means as are recognized by the laws of the land. No 
foreign power can rightfully intervene to protect him from 
these consequences of his voluntary tarrying in his native 
land. Every sane man is supposed to contemplate the rea- 
sonable results of his own acts. 

The notion, however, that so soon as a man is born he at 
once incurs a debt of military service to the state, which, if he 
lives to the requisite age, no intermediate act of expatriation 
can free him from, is not in itself just by abstract rules of 
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right, nor do we recognize any such principle. A child in ten- 
der infancy may be brought to this country, and grqw up un- 
able to speak a word of any language but English, with no 
ideas save such as he has gathered among American institu- 
tions ; or a young man may have labored hard, denied himself 
every little pleasure of boyhood and early youth, for the ex- 
press purpose of emigrating to our free country before the age 
of conscription. It would be diametrically opposed to the in- 
stinct of human freedom and the inalienable privileges of man- 
kind to admit that such a person can be held to a long, ruinous, 
and perhaps fatal course of military service, because in later 
years he may return to pay a brief visit to an aged or a dying 
parent in the land of his birth. But this is a strictly partisan, 
so to speak, and American view of the case. The theory of 
Continental Europe is, that an infant comes into the world under 
obligation to discharge this military debt. They say, Is not the 
child protected during the feeble years of infancy and child- 
hood, through the wild ignorance of early youth, before it be- 
comes a self-protecting, self-sustaining creature, by the laws, the 
officials, and the purse of its native land? and shall it not for 
this pay the regular and customary price in a few brief years 
of military service? There is a certain plausibility in this ar- 
gument, but there is just as plausible an argument on the other 
side. A young man, so soon as he becomes really of value 
either to himself or others, is seized and compelled to perform 
military service. But be it fairly understood that this is a 
species of payment in advance. In return, he is entitled after- 
wards to enjoy immunity and protection ; but he is held to pay 
the price first, to prevent possible subsequent evasion by death, 
age, sickness, or other incapacity. He pays for his admission 
into what may be called a privileged guild. He pays for the 
benefit of those who are already members, and future candi- 
dates must in their due turn pay for his benefit. Having 
paid, he is then made free of the guild, and is entitled to en- 
joy all its privileges. Among these privileges is the right of 
thereafter living peaceably and undisturbed by his domestic 
hearth, of conducting his business and accumulating property 
without interruption, of marrying, of raising unto himself 
children, of having for himself, his wife, his children, his prop- 
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erty that protection which all freemen of the guild may 
claim,—a protection for which he has already paid the price. 
While those children are yet immature, they enjoy the fruits of 
his labors as much in the benefit of the laws as in their food 
and clothing. After they arrive af maturity, they must look 
to their own acts to insure them the continuance of these 
privileges, which they are thereafter to enjoy in their own 
right, and not in the right of another. If they wish to remain 
in the land, they must pay the fee. If they do not wish to do 
so, they must be careful, at their own proper peril, not to stay 
till the fee has fallen due. — But these arguments are alike 
empty on each side. They are well enough to be bandied be- 
tween men who seek to outwit each other by chopping logic ; 
but they are superficial frivolities, infinitely distant from the 
great root of the matter, which lies deep down among first 
principles, implanted by Nature in the breast of man. It is by 
virtue of these, and these alone, that we assert that any man 
who is under no a/ready incurred actual obligation may change 
his nationality, and cannot be afterward held to the perform- 
ance of a mere contingent or inchoate duty which his timely 
emigration prevented from ever maturing. 

Before this question can be finally laid to rest, it will be neces- 
sary to decide precisely what shall amount to denationalization, 
—that is, at what stage the alteration of nationality is fully com- 
pleted. In our own country the existing regulations on the sub- 
ject are chaotic ; every State has its own code, and scarcely two 
States agree. But this, so soon as it shall become needful, can, 
and of course will, be set right by Congress, which has power 
under the Constitution “ to establish a uniform rule of natural- 
ization,” —a power which, in the present unsettled state of 
international law on the subject, it has never yet been deemed 
worth whiie to exercise. As a mere matter of extreme right, 
it is safe to say that the intent in good faith to change nation- 
ality, coupled with the necessary change of abode, could 
legally be declared sufficient. This is what on abstract theory 
would be justifiable. Though we ought, perhaps, to add to it, 
that, if the country of primary citizenship requires certain dis- 
avowals, or registration, or cempliance with other formalities 
not unjustly restraining the freedom of the person, these for- 
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malities should be duly complied with by all persons of age 
sufficient to comprehend and satisfy them. This would seem 
a fair preliminary condition. Yet, when we say that this is 
the correct abstract rule, we do not mean to assert that it 
would be either practicablé or desirable to adopt this rule with- 
out modification. We only lay it down as the extreme bound- 
ary, within which we may negotiate and arrange as we may 
see fit. Wisdom for ourselves, no less than courtesy to others, 
may induce us to keep very far within it. No country is pre- 
pared to have citizens poured into it like water into a bucket, 
but prefers rather that they should come through some sort of 
filter. Some preparation is requisite to enable them to com- 
prehend the nature of the duties and responsibilities which 
they are about to assume. Without such preparation, the imme- 
diate and unrestricted exercise of their novel and unappreciat- 
ed privileges must be attended with many prejudicial results. 
They must be educated into some comprehension, however 
slight, of the nature of the institutions of their adopted coun- 
try, before they can be permitted to aid in the working or al- 
teration of those institutions. The regulations which any na- 
tion may see fit to make concerning this probationary period 
are matters of strictly municipal law. They are cognate to 
the business of internal policé, which every nation must al- 
ways be entitled to manage at its own discretion. 

Whether any and what formalities of time or other descrip- 
tion shall be gone through with, as between nations them- 
selves, is the important matter, which must be discussed by 
diplomatists, and settled in every case by treaty. Concerning 
this there is no set of rules which can be called absolutely 
binding, as embodying natural, inherent, and necessary right. 


‘Expediency and common convenience must govern. This part 


of the question is invested with many and serious practical dif- 
ficulties. A perfect theory needs perfect men. Trouble lurks 
in the requisition of “ good faith.” If a man’s intent were a 
visible, tangible thing, like his features, which must be worn 
open to inspection, we should do very well. But so long as 
rascals for their private ends will not stick at deception, or 
even perjury, and so long as honest men will indulge in the 
chimera of pious frauds, so long our perplexities must be end- 
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less. A voyage over seas, or a trip across country, followed 
by the lip-service of an oath beginning, “ I intend,” &c., can- 
not fairly be claimed as omnipotent to change nationality. In 
fact, one man may, from his honest intent, be entitled to claim 
citizenship so soon as he sets foot on our shores ; another may 
have lived here ten years, and gone through all the forms to 
superfluity, but, remaining all that time only a sojourner, with 
covert and fraudulent purposes, he may not be honestly enti- 
tled to protection as an American citizen. But how to distin- 
guish between these two, so long as we refer the question to 
intent? In ordinary private litigation, questions of intent are 
daily left to juries. But suppose three or four regiments of 
Fenians, who had previously been naturalized in this country, 
should be surrounded and captured by a British force in Ire- 
land. Here would be several thousand obscure cases, each 
one of which must separately drag through the tedious and 
expensive complications of a jury trial. Probably not in 
half a dozen would one tittle of evidence be obtainable. 
Yet it is clear that an Irishman may combine the bona fide 
character of an American citizen with that of an armed 
Fenian. Thus it seems that the practical difficulties must 
drive us to some international stipulation, whereby an ar- 
tificial test shall be set up as primarily conclusive, — as 
final in all cases save where such convincing contrary proof 
can be brought as to render the adopted country willing to 
acquiesce in the condemnation of the man as a fraudulent 
claimant of citizenship, or the injured country willing to go to 
war to salve her wrong. In this connection, and to this end, 
it has been wisely suggested, that, if a naturalized emigrant 
should subsequently be taken in arms against his native coun- 
try, (except in case of war betwixt the native and the adopted 
country,) he should be deemed by that act to have repudiated 
his new citizenship, and should be stripped of his right to the 
protection of his new government. Something like this would 
seem to be no more than a fair way of meeting the awkward 
exigencies of this branch of the question. Perhaps it would 
be advisable to restrict such a provision to cases in which the 
subject is found engaged in civil wars or disturbances in his 
native land. Whatever slight objections may be urged against 
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this plan, it seems that there is a vast preponderance of sound 
reason in its favor. It is a concession which the one country 
must in all human weakness be expected to ask, and which the 
other, for the sake of courtesy and of saving herself useless 
trouble and not honorable perplexities, for the sake of keeping 
herself from the complications and snares of international re- 
quirements, would naturally be even more ready to yield, nay, 
to insist upon yielding. 

In our treaty with Prussia and the North German Bund we 
have agreed that five years’ uninterrupted residence in the 
United States shall be considered proof of a bona fide intent. 
This is a purely arbitrary arrangement. It is based on the 
supposition that it will in the vast majority of cases work jus- 
tice. But there is no intrinsic virtue in this number of years, 
which renders it an unerring test. It is assumed as the best 
one practicable. It is, therefore, not in the nature of a com- 
promise of our principle. We simply recognize it as reason- 
able that Prussia should have some convincing evidence of the 
bona fides of her emigrants, and by common agreement resi- 
dence of this duration is admitted as a satisfactory test. This 
provision of course does not preclude us from investing Prus- 
sian emigrants with all the domestic privileges of citizenship, 
as among ourselves, at any time before the lapse of the five 
years ; it only declares that Prussia shall not be required to 
acknowledge the change of nationality until the conclusion of 
that term. 

The cry for the protection of our naturalized citizens rises 
loudly on every side. Of course we must protect them. One 
who in the ripeness of his intelligence has deliberately trans- 
ferred his person, his fortune, his knowledge, skill, and labor, 
his aid and affections to us, deserves no less of us than one who 
happened by accident to be born on our territory. The right- 
eousness of this is plain. * But there is a strange vagueness in 
the ideas of many, even of those who should be better informed 
as to the true nature and rightful extent of this just protection. 
Strange fallacies prevail. Some persons even labor under the 
remarkable hallucination that an American Fenian taken in 
Ireland red-handed is entitled to instant and honorable libera- 
tion, and to a gentlemanly apology from the English magis- 
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trate. The simple fact is, that such a man could not be tried 
for treason, nor punished as a traitor. But he is liable to be 
punished by English law for breach of the peace, murder, ar- 
son, or other offence whatever, which he may have committed. 
If the English law makes a distinction by reason of the mo- 
tive, and says that a blow stimulated by political hostility shall 
be punished by a heavier fine or a longer imprisonment than 
one stimulated by criminal hostility, this is a municipal or po- 
lice regulation with which we can find no fault, so long as no 
distinction against the prisoner is made by reason of his birth 
in the ligeance of the British crown. This principle is so evi- 
dent that it would seem superfluous to notice it even thus 
briefly, had it not been so grossly misunderstood and so often 
ignored. The question is chiefly interesting to lawyers, and 
would generally make but little difference to the accused. It 
is only where the ordinary offence does not admit of so severe 
a penalty as is inflicted for treason, that the criminal would 
reap any benefit from the distinction. 

When the real merits of the points in dispute between the 
United States and England are examined, it certainly seems as 
if neither country were actuated by self-interest. England has 
found in emigration a safety-valve. She has encouraged it, 
even to the extent of paying the expenses of emigrants. What 
folly, then,.to insist upon retaining the right to the allegiance 
of these men whom she herself has thrust out! The unrea- 
sonable and vexatious pretence irritates and embitters that 
rancorous animosity which she ought to wish to see smoulder 
gradually to extinction. But for us the disadvantages of the 
new theory threaten to be far greater. If our naturalized 
Irish citizens, returning to share in the troubles of their native 
land, are there to be regarded as English subjects, what an 
onerous burden of responsibility is lifted from our shoulders! 
we then may placidly wash our hands of all the stains of blood 
and gunpowder. But if they could claim the privileges of 
American citizens, we should be under obligations towards 
them which we might find it an unwelcome and unfruitful task 
to fulfil. Nor could we long escape the complicated require- 
ments of international law, and the perplexities of the rules of 
neutrality, which would, inevitably, soon entangle us in respon- 
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sibilities and lay us under duties towards the English govern- 
ment which we could not safely or honorably shun, but to 
which it would cost us infinite vexation and annoyance to 
respond. Many a rich man has been ruined by a too careless 
and extensive indorsement of other persons’ paper; and the 
habit is as dangerous in politics as in business. All this we 
say, however, not as furnishing any inducement to desist in 
pressing for the acknowledgment of our theory. That is a 
matter of honor and conscience ; and we cannot and shall not 
desist, from any motive of selfishness. But our action should 
be placed fairly and clearly in the true light, that it may be 
understood fully, both at home and abroad, that no national 
greediness or morbid love of aggrandizement influences us, 
but that we are performing a duty, to our own not improbable 
annoyance and peril, simply because it is a duty which we 
cannot evade without loss of dignity and self-respect. 
Joun T. Morse, Jr. 


Art. XI.— SHAKESPEARE ONCE More. 


Many years ago, while yet Fancy claimed that right in me 
which Fact has since, to my no small loss, so successfully dis- 
puted, I pleased myself with imagining the play of Hamlet 
published under some alias, and as the work of a new candi- 
date in literature. Then I played, as the children say, that it 
came in regular course before some well-meaning doer of criti- 
cisms, who had never read the original, (no very wild assump- 
tion, as things go,) and endeavored to conceive the kind of 
way in which he would be likely to take it. I put myself in his 
place, and tried to write such a perfunctory notice as I thought 
would be likely, in filling his column, to satisfy his conscience. 
But it was a four de force quite beyond my power to execute 
without grimace. I could not arrive at that artistic absorption 
in my own conception which would enable me to be natural, 
and found myself, like a bad actor, continually betraying my 
self-consciousness by my very endeavor to hide it under cari- 
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.cature. The path of Nature is indeed a narrow one, and it is 

only the immortals that seek it, and, when they find it, do not 
find themselves cramped therein. My result was a dead fail- 
ure, — satire instead of comedy. I could not shake off that 
strange accumulation which we call self, and report honestly 
what I saw and felt even to myself, much less to others. 

Yet I have often thought, that, unless we can so far free our- 
selves from our own prepossessions as to be capable of bringing 
to a work of art some freshness of sensation, and receiving 
from it in turn some new surprise of sympathy and admira- 
tion, — some shock even, it may be, of instinctive distaste and 
repulsion, — though we may praise or blame, weighing our 
pros and cons in the nicest balances, sealed by proper authority, 
yet we shall not criticise in the highest sense. On the other 
hand, unless we admit certain principles as fixed beyond ques- 
tion, we shall be able to render no adequate judgment, but on- 
ly to record our impressions, which may be valuable or not, 
according to the greater or less ductility of the senses on 
which they are made. Charles Lamb, for example, came to 
the old English dramatists with the feeling of a discoverer. 
He brought with him an alert curiosity, and everything was 
delightful simply because it was strange. Like other early 
adventurers, he sometimes mistakes shining sand for gold ; but 
he had the great advantage of not feeling himself responsible 
for the manners of the inhabitants he found there, and not 
thinking it needful to make them square with any Westminster 
Catechism of esthetics. Best of all, he does not feel compelled 
to compare them with the Greeks, about whom he knew little, 
and cared less. He takes them as he finds them, describes 
them in a few pregnant sentences, and displays his specimens 
of their growth and manufacture. When he arrives at the 
dramatists of the Restoration, so far from being shocked, he is 
charmed with their pretty and unmoral ways; and what he 
says of them reminds us of blunt Captain Dampier, who, in his 
account of the island of Timor, remarks, as a matter of no con- 
sequence, that the natives “take as many wives as they can 
maintain, and as for religion, they have none.” 

Lamb had the great advantage of seeing the elder dramatists 
as they were ; it did not lie within his province to point out 
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what they were not. Himself a fragmentary writer, he had 
more sympathy with imagination where it gathers into the in- 
tense focus of passionate phrase than with that higher form of 
it, where it is the faculty that shapes, gives unity of design 
and balanced gravitation of parts. And yet it is only this 
higher form of it which can unimpeachably assure to any work 
the dignity and permanence of a classic; for it results in that 
exquisite something called Style, which, like the grace of per- 
fect breeding, everywhere pervasive and nowhere emphatic, 
makes itself felt by the skill with which it effaces itself, and 
masters us at last with a sense of indefinable completeness. 
On a lower plane we may detect it in the structure of a sen- 
tence, in the limpid expression that implies sincerity of 
thought; but it is only where it combines and organizes, 
where it eludes observation in particulars to give the rarer 
delight of perfection as a whole, that it belongs to art. Then 
it is truly ideal, the forma mentis eterna, not as a passive 
mould into which the thought is poured, but as the conceptive 
energy which finds all material plastic to its preconceived 
design. Mere vividness of expression, such as makes quotable 
passages, comes of the complete surrender of self to the im- 
pression, whether spiritual or sensual, of the moment. - It is a 
quality, perhaps, in which the young poet is richer than the 
mature, his very inexperience making him more venturesome 
in those leaps of language that startle us with their rashness 
only to bewitch us the more with the happy ease of their 
accomplishment. For this there are no existing laws of rhet- 
oric, for it is from such felicities that the rhetoricians deduce 
and codify their statutes. It is something which cannot be 
improved upon or cultivated, for it is immediate and intui- 
tive. But this power of expression is subsidiary, and goes 
only a little way toward the making of a great poet. Im- 
agination, where it is truly creative, is a faculty, and not a 
quality ; it looks before and after, it gives the form that 
makes all the parts work together harmoniously toward a giv- 
en end, its seat is in the higher reason, and it is efficient only 
as a servant of the will. Imagination, as it is too often mis- 
understood, is mere fantasy, the image-making power, common 
to all who have the gift of dreams, or who can afford to buy it 
in a vulgar drug as De Quincey bought it. . 
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The true poetic imagination is of one quality, whether it be 
ancient or modern, and equally subject to those laws of grace, 
of proportion, of design, in whose free service, and in that 
alone, it can become art. Those laws are something which do 


not 
“alter when they alteration find, 
And bend with the remover to remove.” 


And they are more clearly to be deduced from the eminent ex- 
amples of Greek literature than from any other source. It is 
the advantage of this select company of ancients that their 
works are defecated of all turbid mixture of contemporaneous- 
ness, and have become to us pure literature, our judgment and 
enjoyment of which cannot be vulgarized by any prejudices of 
time or place. This is why the study of them is fitly called a 
liberal education, because it emancipates the mind from every 
narrow provincialism whether of egoism or tradition, and is 
the apprenticeship that every one must serve before becoming 
a free brother of the guild which passes the torch of life from 
age to age. There would be no dispute about the advantages 
of that Greek culture which Schiller advocated with such gen- 
erous eloquence, if the great authors of antiquity had not been 
degraded from.teachers of thinking to drillers in grammar, 
and made the ruthless pedagogues of root and inflection, in- 
stead of companions for whose society the mind must put on 
her highest mood. The discouraged youth too naturally trans- 
fers the epithet of dead from the languages to the authors that 
wrote in them. What concern have we with the shades of 
dialect in Homer or Theocritus, provided they speak the 
spiritual /ingua franca that abolishes all alienage of race, and 
makes whatever shore of time we land on hospitable and home- 
like? There is much that is deciduous in books, but all that 
gives them a title to rank as literature in the highest sense is 
perennial. Their vitality is the vitality not of one or another 
blood or tongue, but of human nature; their truth is not top- 
ical and transitory, but of universal acceptation ; and thus all 
great authors seem the coevals not only of each other, but of 
whoever reads them, growing wiser with him as he grows wise, 
and unlocking to him one secret after another as his own life 
and experience give him the key, but on no other condition. 
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Their meaning is absolute, not conditional ; it is a property of 
theirs, quite irrespective of manners or creed ; for the highest 
culture, the development of the individual by observation, re- 
flection, and study, leads to one result, whether in Athens 
or in London. The more we know of ancient literature, 
the more we are struck with its modernness, just as the 
more we study the maturer dramas of Shakespeare, the 
more we feel his nearness in certain primary qualities to 
the antique and classical. Yet even in saying this, | tacit- 
ly make the admission that it is the Greeks who must 
furnish us with our standard of comparison. Their stamp 
is upon all the allowed measures and weights of esthetic 
criticism. Nor does a consciousness of this, nor a constant 
reference to it, in any sense reduce us to the mere copying of 
a bygone excellence; for it is the test of excellence in any 
department of art, that it can never be bygone, and it is not 
mere difference from antique models, but the way in which 
that difference is shown, the direction it takes, that we are to 
consider in our judgment of a modern work. The model is 
not there to be copied merely, but that the study of it may 
lead us insensibly to the same processes of thought by which 
its purity of outline and harmony of parts were attained, and 
enable us to feel that strength is consistent with repose, that 
multiplicity is not abundance, that grace is but a more refined 
form of power, and that a thought is none the less profound 
that the limpidity of its expression allows us to measure it at 
a glance. To be possessed with this conviction gives us at 
least a determinate point of view, and enables us to appeal a 
case of taste to a court of final judicature, whose decisions are 
guided by immutable principles. When we hear of certain 
productions, that they are feeble in design, but masterly in 
parts, that they are incoherent, to be sure, but have great 
merits of style, we know that it cannot be true ; for in the high- 
est examples we have, the master is revealed by his plan, by his 
power of making all accessories, each in its due relation, subor- 
dinate to it, and that to limit style to the rounding of a period 
or a distich is wholly to misapprehend its truest and highest 
function. Donne is full of salient verses that would take 
the rudest March winds of criticism with their beauty, of 
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thoughts that first tease us like charades and then delight us 
with the felicity of their solution ; but these have not saved 
him. He is exiled to the limbo of the formless and the frag- 
mentary. To take a more recent instance, — Wordsworth had, 
in some respects, a deeper insight, and a more adequate utter- 
ance of it, than any man of his generation. But it was a piece- 
meal insight and utterance ; his imagination was feminine, not 
masculine, receptive, and not creative. His longer poems are 
Egyptian sand-wastes, with here and there an oasis of exqui- 
site scenery, a grand image, Sphinx-like, half buried in drifting 
commonplaces, or the solitary Pompey’s Pillar of some tower- 
ing thought. But what is the fate of a poet who owns the 
quarry, but cannot build the poem? Ere the century is out he 
will be nine parts dead, and immortal only in that tenth part 
of him which is included in a thin volume of “ beauties.” Al- 
ready Moxon has felt the need of extracting this essential oil 
of him; and his memory will be kept alive, if at all, by the 
precious material rather than the workmanship of the vase 
that contains his heart. And what shall we forebode of so 
many modern poems, full of splendid passages, beginning every- 
where and leading nowhere, reminding us of nothing so much 
as the amateur architect who planned his own house, and for- 
got the staircase that should connect one floor with another, 
putting it as an afterthought on the outside ? 

Lichtenberg says somewhere, that it was the advantage of 
the ancients to write before the great art of writing ill had 
been invented ; and Shakespeare may be said to have had the 
good luck of coming after Spenser (to whom the debt of Eng- 
lish poetry is incalculable) had reinvented the art of writing 
well. But Shakespeare arrived at a mastery in this respect 
which sets him above all other poets. He is not only superior 
in degree, but he is also different in kind. In that less purely 
artistic sphere of style which concerns the matter rather than 
the form his charm is often unspeakable. How perfect his 
style is may be judged from the fact that it never curdles into 
mannerism, and thus absolutely eludes imitation. Though 
here, if anywhere, the style is the man, yet it is noticeable 
only, like the images of Brutus, by its absence, so thoroughly 
is he absorbed in his work, while he fuses thought and word 
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indissolubly together, till all the particles cohere by the best 
virtue of each. With perfect truth he has said of himself 
that he writes 


* all one, ever the same, 
Putting invention in a noted weed, 
That every word doth almost tell his name.” 


And yet who has so succeeded in imitating him as to re- 
mind us of him by even so much as the gait of a single verse ? 
Those magnificent crystallizations of feeling and phrase, ba- 
saltic masses, molten and interfused by the primal fires of pas- 
sion, are not to be reproduced by the slow experiments of the 
laboratory striving to parody creation with artifice. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold seems to think that Shakespeare has dam- 
aged English poetry. I wish he had! It is true he lifted 
Dryden above himself in * All for Love”; but it was Dryden 
who said of him, by instinctive conviction rather than judg- 
ment, that within his magic circle none dare tread but he. Is 
he to blame for the extravagances of modern diction, which 
are but the reaction of the brazen age against the degeneracy 
of art into artifice, that has characterized the silver period in 
every literature? The quality in him which makes him at 
once so thoroughly English and so thoroughly cosmopolitan is 
that aeration of the understanding by the imagination which 
he has in common with all the greater poets, and which is the 
privilege of genius. The modern school, which mistakes vio- 
lence for intensity, seems to catch its breath when it finds it- 
self on the verge of natural expression, and to say to itself, 
“Good heavens! I had almost forgotten I was inspired!” 
But of Shakespeare we do not even suspect that he ever re- 
membered it. He does not always speak in that intense way 
that flames up in Lear and Macbeth through the rifts of a soil 
volcanic with passion. He allows us here and there the repose 
of a commonplace character, the consoling distraction of a hu- 
morous one. He knows how to be equable and grand without 
effort, so that we forget the altitude of thought to which he 
has led us, because the slowly receding slope of a mountain 
stretching downward by ample gradations gives a less startling 
impression of height than to look over the edge of a ravine that 
makes but a wrinkle in its flank. 
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Shakespeare has been sometimes taxed with the barbarism 
of profuseness and exaggeration. But this is to measure him 
by a Sophoclean scale. The simplicity of the antique tragedy 
is by no means that of expression, but is of form merely. In 
the utterance of great passions, something must be indulged 
to the extravagance of Nature; the subdued tones to which 
pathos and sentiment are limited cannot express a tempest of 
the soul. Th ange between the piteous “no more but so,” 
in which Ophetia compresses the heart-break whose compres- 
sion was to make her mad, and that sublime appeal of Lear to 
the elements of Nature, only to be matched, if matched at 
all, in the * Prometheus,” is a wide one, and Shakespeare is as 
truly simple in the one as in the other. The simplicity of 
poetry is not that of prose, nor its clearness that of ready ap- 
prehension merely. To a subtile sense, a sense heightened 
by sympathy, those sudden fervors of phrase, gone ere one 
can say it lightens, that show us Macbeth groping among the 
complexities of thought in his conscience-clouded mind, and 
reveal the intricacy rather than enlighten it, while they leave 
the eye darkened to the literal meaning of the words, yet 
make their logical sequence, the grandeur of the conception, 
and its truth to Nature clearer than sober daylight could. 
There is an obscurity of mist rising from the undrained shal- 
lows of the mind, and there is the darkness of thunder-cloud 
gathering its electric masses with passionate intensity from 
the clear element of the imagination, not at random or wil- 
fully, but by the natural processes of the creative faculty, to 
brood those flashes of expression that transcend rhetoric, and 
are only to be apprehended by the poetic instinct. 

In that secondary office of imagination, where it serves the 
artist, not as the reason that shapes, but as the interpreter of 
his conceptions into words, there is a distinction to be noticed 
between the higher and lower mode in which it performs its 
function. It may be either creative or pictorial, may body 
forth the thought or merely image it forth. With Shakespeare, 
for example, imagination seems immanent in his very con- 
sciousness ; with Milton, in his memory. In the one it sends, 
as if without knowing it, a fiery life into the verse, 

“ Sei die Braut das Wort, 
Brautigam der Geist” ; 
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in the other it elaborates a certain pomp and elevation. Ac- 
cordingly, the bias of the former is toward over-intensity, of 
the latter toward over-diffuseness. Shakespeare’s tempta- 
tion is to push a willing metaphor beyond its strength, to 
make a passion over-inform its tenement of words; Milton 
cannot resist running a simile on into a fugue. One always 
fancies Shakespeare in his best verses, and Milton at the key- 
board of his organ. Shakespeare’s language is no longer the 
mere vehicle of thought, it has become part of it, its very flesh 
and blood. The pleasure it gives us is unmixed, direct, like that 
from the smell of a flower or the flavor of a fruit. Milton sets 
everywhere his little pitfalls of bookish association for the mem- 
ory. I know that Milton’s manner is very grand. It is slow, it 
is stately, moving as in triumphal procession, with music, with 
historic banners, with spoils from every time and every re- 
gion, and captive epithets, like huge Sicambrians, thrust their 
broad shoulders between us and the thought whose pomp they 
decorate. But it is manner, nevertheless, as is proved by the 
ease with which it is parodied, by the danger it is in of de- 
generating into mannerism whenever it forgets itself. Fancy 
a parody of Shakespeare, — 1 do not mean of his words, but of 
his fone, for that is what distinguishes the master. You might 
as well try it with the Venus of Milo. In Shakespeare it is 
always the higher thing, the thought, the fancy, that is pre-em- 
inent ; it is Cesar that draws all eyes, and not the chariot in 
which he rides, or the throng which is but the reverberation of 
his supremacy. If not, how explain the charm with which he 
dominates in all tongues, even under the disenchantment of 
translation ? Among the most alien races he is as solidly at 
home as a mountain seen from different sides by many lands, 
itself superbly solitary, yet the companion of all thoughts and 
domesticated in all imaginations. 

In description Shakespeare is especially great, and in that 
instinct which gives the peculiar quality of any object of 
contemplation in a single happy word that colors the impres- 
sion on the sense with the mood of the mind. Most descrip- 
tive poets seem to think that a hogshead of water caught at 
the spout will give us a livelier notion of a thunder-shower 
than the sullen muttering of the first big drops upon the roof. 
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They forget that it is by suggestion, not cumulation, that pro- 
found impressions are made upon the imagination. Milton’s 
parsimony (so rare in him) makes the success of his 
“ Sky lowered, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 
Wept at completion of the mortal sin.” 

Shakespeare understood perfectly the charm of indirectness, 
of making his readers seem to discover for themselves what 
he means to show them. If he wishes to tell that the leaves 
of the willow are gray on the under side, he does not make it 
a mere fact of observation by bluntly saying so, but makes it 
picturesquely reveal itself to us as it might in Nature: — 

“ There is a willow grows athwart the flood, 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream.” 
Where he goes to the landscape for a comparison, he does not 
ransack wood and field for specialties, as if he were gathering 
simples, but takes one image, obvious, familiar, and makes it 
new to us either by sympathy or contrast with his own imme- 
diate feeling. He always looked upon Nature with the eyes of 
the mind. Thus he can make the melancholy of autumn or 
the gladness of spring alike pathetic : — 
“ That time of year thou mayst in me behold, 
When yellow leaves, or few, or none, do hang 
Upon those boughs that shake against the cold, 
Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang.” 
Or again: — 
“ From thee have I been absent in the spring, 
When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything, 
That heavy Saturn leaped and laughed with him.” 

But as dramatic poet, Shakespeare goes even beyond this, 
entering so perfectly into the consciousness of the characters 
he himself has created, that he sees everything through their 
peculiar mood, and makes every epithet, as if unconsciously, 
echo and re-echo it. Theseus asks Hermia, — 

* Can you endure the livery of a nun, 
For aye to be in shady cloister mewed, 
To live a barren sister all your life, 
Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon ?” 
When Romeo must leave Juliet, the private pang of the lovers 
becomes a property of Nature herself, and 
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“ Envious streaks 

Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east.” 
But even more striking is the following instance from Mac- 
beth : — 

“ The raven himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal enterance of Duncan 

Under your battlements.” 
Here Shakespeare, with his wonted tact, makes use of a vulgar 
superstition, of a type in which mortal presentiment is already 
embodied, to make a common ground on which the hearer and 
Lady Macbeth may meet. After this prelude we are prepared 
to be possessed by her emotion more fully, to feel in her ears 
the dull tramp of the blood that seems to make the raven’s 
croak yet hoarser than it is, and to betray the stealthy ad- 
vance of the mind to its fell purpose. For Lady Macbeth 
hears not so much the voice of the bodeful bird as of her own 
premeditated murder, and we are thus made her shuddering 
accomplices before the fact. Every image receives the color 
of the mind, every word throbs with the pulse of one control- 
ling passion. The epithet fatal makes us feel the implacable 
resolve of the speaker, and shows us that she is tampering 
with her conscience by putting off the crime upon the proph- 
ecy of the Weird Sisters to which she alludes. In the word 
battlements, too, not only is the fancy led up to the perch of the 
raven, but a hostile image takes the place of a hospitable ; for 
men commonly speak of receiving a guest under their roof or 
within their doors. That this is not over-ingenuity, seeing 
what is not to be seen, nor meant to be seen, is clear to me from 
what follows. When Duncan and Banquo arrive at the castle, 
their fancies, free from all suggestion of evil, call up only gra- 
cious and amiable images. The raven was but the fantastical 
creation of Lady Macbeth’s over-wrought brain. 


“ This castle has a pleasant seat, the air 

Nimbly and sweetly doth commend itself 

Unto our gentle senses. 

This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, doth approve 

By his loved mansionry that the heaven’s breath 

Smells wooingly here ; no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, or coigne of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendent bed and procreant cradle.” 
VOL. CVI. — NO. 219. 41 
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The contrast here cannot but be as intentional as it is 
marked. Every image is one of welcome, security, and con- 
fidence. The summer, one may well fancy, would be a very 
different hostess from her whom we have just seen expecting 
them. And why temple-haunting, unless because it suggests 
sanctuary? O immaginativa, che si ne rubi delle cose di fuor, 
how infinitely more precious are the inward ones thou givest 
in return! If all this be accident, it is at least one of those 
accidents of which only this man was ever capable. I divine 
something like it now and then in Adschylus, through the mists 
of a language which will not let me be sure of what I see, but 
nowhere else. Shakespeare, it is true, had, as respects Eng- 
lish, the privilege which only first-comers enjoy. The lan- 
guage was still fresh from those sources at too great a distance 
from which it becomes fit only for the service of prose. 
Wherever he dipped, it came up clear and sparkling, undefiled 
as yet by the drainage of literary factories, or of those dye- 
houses where the machine-woven fabrics of sham culture are 
colored up to the last desperate style of sham sentiment. 
Those who criticise his diction as sometimes extravagant 
should remember that in poetry language is something more 
than merely the vehicle of thought, that it is meant to convey 
the sentiment as much as the sense, and that, if there is a 
beauty of use, there is often a higher use of beauty. 

What kind of culture Shakespeare had is uncertain ; how 
much he had is disputed ; that he had as much as he wanted, 
and of whatever kind he wanted, must be clear to whoever con- 
siders the question. Dr. Farmer has proved, in his entertain- 
ing essay, that he got everything at second hand from transla- 
tions, and that, where his translator blundered, he loyally 
blundered too. But Goethe, the man of widest acquirement 
in modern times, did precisely the same thing. In his char- 
acter of poet he set as little store by useless learning as 
Shakespeare did. He learned to write hexameters, not from 
Homer, but from Voss, and Voss found them faulty ; yet some- 
how Hermann und Dorothea is more readable than Luise. So 
far as all the classicism then attainable was concerned, Shake- 
speare got it as cheap as Goethe did, who always bought it 
ready-made. For such purposes of mere esthetic nourishment 
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Goethe always milked other minds,— if minds those rumina- 
tors and digesters of antiquity into asses’ milk may be called. 
There were plenty of professors who were forever assiduously 
browsing in vales of Enna and on Pentelican slopes among 
the vestiges of antiquity, slowly secreting lacteous facts, and 
not one of them would have raised his head from that ex- 
quisite pasturage, though Pan had made music through his 
pipe of reeds. Did Goethe wish to work up a Greek theme ? 
He drove out Herr Bottiger, for example, among that fodder 
delicious to him for its very dryness, that sapless Arcadia of 
scholiasts, let him graze, ruminate, and go through all other 
needful processes of the antiquarian organism, then got him 
quietly into a corner and milked him. The product, after stand- 
ing long enough, mantled over with the rich Goethean cream, 
from which a butter could be churned, if not precisely classic, 
quite as good as the ancients could have made out of the same 
material. But who has ever read the Achilleis, correct in all 
unessential particu'ars as it probably is? 

It is impossible to conceive that a man, who, in other re- 
spects made such booty of the world around him, whose obser- 
vation of manners was so minute, and whose insight into 
character and motives, as if he had been one of God’s spies, 
was so unerring that we accept it without question, as we do 
Nature herself, and find it more consoling to explain his con- 
fessedly immense superiority by attributing it to a happy 
instinct rather than to the conscientious perfecting of excep- 
tional powers till practice made them seem to work. indepen- 
dently of the will which still directed them,— it is impossible 
that such a man should not also have profited by the converse 
of the cultivated and quick-witted men in whose familiar so- 
ciety he lived, that he should not have over and over again 
discussed points of criticism and art with them, that he should 
not have had his curiosity, so alive to everything else, excited 
about those ancients whom university men then, no doubt, as 
now, extolled without too much knowledge of what they really 
were, that he should not have heard too much rather than too 
little of Aristotle’s Poetics, Quinctilian’s Rhetoric, Horace’s 
Art of Poetry, and the Unities, especially from Ben Jonson, — 
in short, that he who speaks of himself as 
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“ Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope, 
With what he most enjoyed contented least,” 


and who mediiated so profoundly on every other topic of hu- 
man concern, should never have turned his thought to the 
principles of that art which was both the delight and business 
of his life, the bread-winner alike for soul and body. Was 
there no harvest of the ear for him whose eye had stocked its 
garners so full as wellnigh to forestall all after-comers? Did 
he who could so counsel the practisers of an art in which he 
never arrived at eminence, as in Hamlet’s advice to the players, 
never take counsel with himself about that other art in which 
the instinct of the crowd, no less than the judgment of his 
rivals, awarded him an easy pre-eminence? If he had little 
Latin and less Greek, might he not have had enough of both 
for every practical purpose on this side pedantry? The most 
extraordinary, one might almost say contradictory, attainments 
have been ascribed to him, and yet he has been supposed inca- 
pable of what was within easy reach of every boy at West- 
minster School. There is a knowledge that comes of sympa- 
thy as living and genetic as that which comes of mere learning 
is sapless and unprocreant, and for this no profound study of 
the languages is needed. 

If Shakespeare did not know the ancients, I think they were 
at least as unlucky in not knowing him. But is it incredible 
that he may have laid hold of an edition of the Greek trage- 
dians, Graecé et Latiné, and then, with such poor wits as he 
was master of, contrived to worry some considerable mean- 
ing out of them? There are at least one or two coinci- 
dences which, whether accidental or not, are curious, and 
which I do not remember to have seen noticed. In the Elec- 
tra of Sophocles, which is almost identical in its leading mo- 
tive with Hamlet, the Chorus consoles Electra for the supposed 
death of Orestes in the same commonplace way which Ham- 
let’s uncle tries with him. 


Ovnrovd mebuxas marpés, "HAexrpa, hpdver « 
Ovnros 8 ’Opeatns* Sore pi Aiav oreve, 
Tlaow yap tiv rovr’ ddeirerat rabeiv. 
“ Your father lost a father ; 
That father lost, lost his... .. / 
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But to perséver 
In obstinate condolement is a course 
Of impious stubbornness. . . . . 
’T is common ; all that live must die.” 

Shakespeare expatiates somewhat more largely, but the sen- 
timent in both cases is almost verbally identical. The re- 
semblance is probably a chance one, for commonplace and 
consolation were always twin sisters, whom always to escape 
is given tono man; but it is nevertheless curious. Here is 
another, from the Cedipus Coloneus : — 

Tots ror dixaios yo Bpaxds wa peyay, 

“ Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just.” 
The Greek dramatists were somewhat fond of a trick of words 
in which there is a reduplication of sense as well as of asso- 
nance,* as in the Electra: — 
“AXextpa ynpdoxoveay dvupevad Te. 

So Shakespeare : — 

“ Unhouselled, disappointed, unaneled ” ; 
and Milton after him, or, more likely, after the Greek : — 

“ Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved.” 

I mention these trifles, in passing, because they have interest- 
ed me, and therefore may interest others. I lay no stress upon 
them, ivr, if once the conductors of Shakespeare’s intelligence 
had been put in connection with those Attic brains, he would 
have reproduced their message in a form of his own. They 
would have inspired, and not enslaved him. His resemblance 
to them is that of consanguinity, more striking in expression 
than in mere resemblance of feature. The likeness between 
the Clytemnestra — yuvarxos avdpoSovdov édmitoy xeap — of 
ANschylus and the Lady Macbeth of Shakespeare was too re- 
markable to have escaped notice. That between the two poets 
in their choice of epithets is as great, though more difficult of 
proof. Yet I think an attentive student of Shakespeare can- 
not fail to be reminded of something familiar to him in such 





* The best instance I remember ,is in the Frogs, where Bacchus pleads his in- 
experience at the oar, and says he is 
» » Ld . , 
Grewpos, adadatrwros, dvadapinos, 
which might be rendered, 
Unskilled, unsea-soned, and un-Salamised. 
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phrases as “ flame-eyed fire,” “ flax-winged ships,” ‘“ star- 


neighboring peaks,” the rock Salmydessus, 
“ Rude jaw of the sea, 
Harsh hostess of the seaman, step-mother 
Of ships,” 


. 


and the beacon with its “ speaking eye of fire.’ Surely there 
is more than a verbal, there is a genuine, similarity between 
the avypiOyov yédaoua and “the unnumbered beach” and 
* multitudinous sea.’”’ schylus, it seems to me, is willing, 
just as Shakespeare is, to risk the prosperity of a verse upon a 
lucky throw of words, which may come up the sices of hardy 
metaphor or the ambs-ace of conceit. There is such a differ- 
ence between far-reaching and far-fetching! Poetry, to be 
sure, is always that daring one step beyond, which brings the 
right man to fortune, but leaves the wrong one in the ditch, 
and its law is, Be bold once and again, yet be not over-bold. It 
is true, also, that masters of language are a little apt to play 
with it. But whatever fault may be found with Shakespeare 
in this respect will touch a tender spot in Aischylus also. 
Does he sometimes overload a word, so that the language not 
merely, as Dryden says, bends under him, but fairly gives way, 
and lets the reader’s mind down with the shock as of a false 
step in taste? He has nothing worse than wédayos avOodv 
vexpois: A criticism, shallow in human nature, however deep 
in Campbell’s Rhetoric, has blamed him for making persons, 
under great excitement of sorrow, or whatever other emotion, 
parenthesize some trifling play upon words in the very height 
of their passion. Those who make such criticisms have either 
never felt a passion or seen one in action, or else they forget 
the exaltation of sensibility during such crises, so that the at- 
tention, whether of the senses or the mind, is arrested for the 
moment by what would be overlooked in ordinary moods. The 
more forceful the current, the more sharp the ripple from any 
alien substance interposed. A passion that looks forward, like 
revenge or lust or greed, goes right to its end, and is straight- 
forward in its expression ; but a tragic passion, which is in its 
nature unavailing, like disappointment, regret of the inevitable, 
or remorse, is reflective, and liable to be continually diverted 
by the suggestions of fancy. The one is a concentration of 
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the will, which intensifies the character and the phrase that ex- 
presses it; in the other, the will is helpless, and, as in insan- 
ity, while the flow of the mind sets imperatively in one direc- 
tion, it is liable to almost ludicrous interruptions and diversions 
upon the most trivial hint of involuntary association. I am 
ready to grant that Shakespeare sometimes allows his charac- 
ters to spend time, that might be better employed, in carving 
some cherry-stone of a quibble; that he is sometimes tempted 
away from the natural by the quaint; that he sometimes forces 
a partial, even a verbal, analogy between the abstract thought 
and the sensual image into an absolute identity, giving us a 
kind of serious pun. In a pun our pleasure arises from a gap 
in the logical nexus too wide for the reason, but which the ear 
can bridge in an instant. ‘Is that your own hare, or a wig?” 
The fancy is yet more tickled where logic is treated with a 
mock ceremonial of respect. 
“ His head was turned, and so he chewed 
His pigtail till he died.” 
Now when this kind of thing is done in earnest, the result 
is one of those ill-distributed syllogisms which in rhetoric are 
called conceits. 
“ Hard was the hand that struck the blow, 
Soft was the heart that bled.” . 
I have seen this passage from Warner cited for its beauty, 
though I should have thought nothing could be worse, had I 
not seen General Morris’s 


“ Her heart and morning broke together 
In tears.” 


Of course, I would not rank with these Gloucester’s 


“What! will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground? I thought it would have mounted ” ; 


though as mere rhetoric it belongs to the same class.* It 
might be defended as a bit of ghastly humor characteristic of 
the speaker. But at any rate it is not without precedent in 
the two greater Greek tragedianst Ina chorus of the Seven 
against Thebes we have : — 


* I have taken the first passage in point that occurred to my memory. It may 
not be Shakespeare’s, though probably his. The question of authorship is, I think, 
settled, so far as criticism can do it, in Mr. White’s admirable essay appended to 
the Second Part of Henry VI. 
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Méuexrat, kapta 8 elo’ Gpaipos. 

And does not Sophocles make Ajax in his despair quibble upon 
his own name quite in the Shakespearian fashion, under simi- 
lar circumstances? Nor does the coarseness with which our 
great poet is reproached lack an Aschylean parallel. Even 
the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet would have found a true 
gossip in her of the Agamemnon, who is so indiscreet in her 
confidences concerning the nursery-life of Orestes. Whether 
Raleigh is right or not in warning historians against following 
truth too close upon the heels, the caution is a good one for 
poets as respects truth to Nature. But it is a mischievous 
fallacy in historian or critic to treat as a blemish of the man 
what is but the common tincture of his age. It is to confound 
a spatter of mud with a moral stain. 

But I have been led away from my immediate purpose. I did 
not intend to compare Shakespeare with the ancients, much less 
to justify his defects. by theirs. In the fine arts a thing is 
either good in itself or itis nothing. It neither gains nor loses 
by having it shown that another good thing was also good in 
itself, any more than a bad thing profits by comparison with 
another that is worse. The final judgment of the world is in- 
tuitive, dnd is based, not on proof that a work possesses some 
of the qualities of another whose greatness is acknowledged, 
but on the immediate feeling that it carries to a high point 
of perfection certain qualities proper to itself. One does not 
flatter a fine pear by comparing it to a fine peach, nor learn 
what a fine peach is by tasting ever so many poor ones. The 
boy who makes his first bite into one does not need to ask his 
father if or how or why it is good. Because continuity is a 
merit in some kinds of writing, shall we refuse ourselves to 
the authentic charm of Montaigne’s want of it? I have heard 
people complain of French tragedies because they were so very 
French. This, though it may not be to some particular tastes, 
and may from one point of View be a defect, is from another 
and far higher a distinguished merit. It is their flavor, as 
direct a telltale of the soil whence they drew it as French 
wines are. Suppose we should tax the Elgin marbles with be- 
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ing too Greek? When will people, nay, when will even crit- 
ics, get over this self-defrauding trick of cheapening the excel- 
lence of one thing by that of another, this conclusive style of 
judgment which consists simply in belonging to the other parish ? 
As one grows older, one loses many idols, perhaps comes at last 
to have none at all, though he may honestly eneugh uncover 
in deference to the worshippers before any shrine. But for 
the seeming loss the compensation is ample. These saints 
of literature descend from their canopied remoteness to be 
even more precious as men like ourselves, our companions in 
field and street, speaking the same tongue, though in many 
dialects, and owning one creed under the most diverse masks 
of form. 

Much of that merit of structure which is claimed for the 
ancient tragedy is due, if 1 am not mistaken, to circumstances 
external to the drama‘itself, — to custom, to convention, to the 
exigencies of the theatre. It is formal rather than organic. 
The Prometheus seems to me one of the few Greek tragedies 
in which the whole creation has developed itself in perfect | 
proportion from one central germ of living conception. The 
motive of the ancient drama is generally outside of it, while 
in the modern (at least in the English) it is necessarily withia. 
Goethe, in a thoughtful essay,* written many years later than 
his famous criticism of Hamlet in Wilhelm Meister, says 
that the distinction between the two is the difference between 
sollen and wollen, that is, between must and would. He 
means that in the Greek drama the catastrophe is foreordained 
by an inexorable Destiny, while the element of Freewill, and 
consequently of choice, is the very axis of the modern. The 
definition is conveniently portable, but it has its limitations. 
Goethe’s attention was too exclusively fixed on the Fate trage- 
dies of the Greeks, and upon Shakespeare among the moderns. 
In the Spanish drama, for example, custom, loyalty, honor, and 
religion are as imperative and as inevitable as doom. In the 
Antigone, on the other hand, the crisis lies in the character of 
the protagonist. In this sense it is modern, and is the first 
example of true character-painting in tragedy. But, from 
whatever cause, that exquisite analysis of complex motives, 
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and the display of them in action and speech, which constitute 
for us the abiding charm of fiction, were quite unknown to the 
ancients. They reached their height in Cervantes and Shake- 
speare, and, though on a lower plane, still belong to the upper 
region of art in Le Sage, Moliére, and Fielding. The personages 
of the Greek- tragedy seem to be commonly rather types than 
individuals. In the modern tragedy, certainly in the four great- 
est of Shakespeare’s tragedies, there is still something very like 
Destiny, only the place of it is changed. It is no longer above 
man, but in him; yet the catastrophe is as sternly foredoomed 
in the characters of Lear, Othello, Macbeth, and Hamlet as it 
could be by an infallible oracle. In Macbeth, indeed, the Weird 
Sisters introduce an element very like Fate; but generally it 
may be said that with the Greeks the character is involved in 
the action, while with Shakespeare the action is evolved from 
the character. In the one case, the mbtive of the play con- 
trols the personages ; in the other, the chief personages are in 
themselves the motive to which all else is subsidiary. In any 
comparison, therefore, of Shakespeare with the ancients, we 
are not to contrast him with them as unapproachable models, 
but to consider whether he, like them, did not consciously en- 
deavor, under the circumstances and limitations in which he 
found himself, to produce the most excellent thing possible, a 
model also in its own kind, — whether higher or lower in de- 
gree is another question. The only fair comparison would be 
between him and that one of his contemporaries who endeavored 
to anachronize himself, so to speak, and to subject his art, so 
far as might be, to the laws of classical composition. Ben Jon- 
son was a great man, and has sufficiently proved that he had 
an eye for the external marks of character ; but when he would 
make a whole of them, he gives us instead either a bundle of 
humors or an incorporated idea. With Shakespeare the plot is 
an interior organism, in Jonson an external contrivance. It is 
the difference between man and tortoise. In the one the osse- 
ous structure is out of sight, indeed, but sustains the flesh and 
blood that envelop it, while the other is boxed up and impris- 
oned in his bones. 

I have been careful to confine myself to what may be called 
Shakespeare’s ideal tragedies. In the purely historical or 
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chronicle plays, the conditions are different, and his imagina- 
tion submits itself to the necessary restrictions on its freedom 
of movement. Outside the tragedies also, the Tempest makes 
an exception worthy of notice. If I read it rightly, it is an 
example of how a great poet should write allegory, — not em- 
bodying metaphysical abstractions, but giving us ideals ab- 
stracted from life itself, suggesting an under-meaning every- 
where, forcing it upon us nowhere, tantalizing the mind with 
hints that imply so much and tell so little, and yet keep the 
attention all eye and ear with eager, if fruitless, expectation. 
Here the leading characters are not merely typical, but symbol- 
ical, —that is, they do not illustrate a class of persons, they 
belong to universal Nature. Consider the scene of the play. 
Shakespeare is wont to take some familiar story, to lay his 
scene in some place the name of which, at least, is familiar, — 
well knowing the reserve of power that lies in the familiar as 
a background, when things are set in front of it under a new 
and unexpected light. But in the Tempest the scene is laid 
nowhere, or certainly in no country laid down on any map. 
Nowhere, then? At once nowhere and anywhere, — for it is in 
the soul of man, that still vexed island hung between the upper 
and the nether world, and liable to incursions from both. 
There is scarce a play of Shakespeare’s in which there is such 
variety of character, none in which character has so little to 
do in the carrying on and development of the story.y But 
consider for a moment if ever the Imagination has been so em- 
bodied as in Prospero, the Fancy as in Ariel, the brute Under- 
standing as in Caliban, who, the moment his poor wits are 
warmed with the glorious liquor of Stephano, plots rebellion 
against his natural lord, the higher Reason. Miranda is mere 
abstract Womanhood, as truly so before she sees Ferdinand as 
Eve before she was wakened to consciousness by the echo of 
her own nature coming back to her, the same, and yet not the 
same, from that of Adam. Ferdinand, again, is nothing more 
than Youth compelled to drudge at something he despises, til 
the sacrifice of will and abnegation of self win him his ideal 
in Miranda. The subordinate personages are simply types: 
Sebastian and Antonio, of weak character and evil ambition ; 
Gonzalo, of average sense and honesty ; Adrian and Francisco, 
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of the walking gentlemen who serve to fill up a world. They are 
not characters in the same sense with Iago, Falstaff, Shallow, 
or Leontius; and it is curious how every one of them loses 
his way in this enchanted island of life, all the victims of one 
illusion after another, except Prospero, whose ministers are 
purely ideal. The whole play, indeed, is a succession of illu- 
sions, winding up with those solemn words of the great en- 
chanter who had summoned to his service every shape of mer- 
riment or passion, every figure in the great tragi-comedy of 
life, and who was now bidding farewell to the scene of his tri- 
umphs. For in Prospero shall we not recognize the Artist 
himself, — 
“ That did not better for his life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds, 
Whence comes it that his name receives a brand,” — 
who has forfeited a shining place in the world’s eye by devo- 
tion to his art, and who, turned adrift on the ocean of life in 
the leaky carcass of a boat, has shipwrecked on that Fortunate 
Island (as men always do who find their true vocation) where 
he is absolute lord, making all the powers of Nature serve him, 
but with Ariel and Caliban as special ministers? Of whom 
else could he have been thinking, when he says, — 
“ Graves, at my command, 
Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let them forth, 
By my so potent art”? 
\ Was this man, so extraordinary from whatever side we look 
at him, who ran so easily through the whole scale of human 
sentiment, from the homely common-sense of, “ When two men 
ride of one horse, one must ride behind,” to the transcendental 
subtilty of, 
“ No, Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change ; 
Thy pyramids, built up with newer might, 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange ; 
They are but dressings of a former sight,” — 


was he alone so unconscious of powers, some part of whose 
magic is recognized by all mankind, from the schoolboy to the 
philosopher, that he merely sat by and saw them go without the 
least notion what they were about? Was he an inspired idiot, 
votre bizarre Shakespeare? a vast, irregular genius? a simple 
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rustic, warbling his native wood-notes wild, in other words, in- 
sensible to the benefits of culture ? When attempts have been 
made at various times to prove that this singular and seem- 
ingly contradictory creature, not one, but all mankind’s epit- 
ome, was a musician, a lawyer, a doctor, a Catholic, a Protes- 
tant, an atheist, an Irishman, a discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood, and finally, that he was not himself, but somebody 
else, is it not a little odd that the last thing anybody should 
have thought of proving him was an artist? Nobody believes 
any longer that immediate inspiration is possible in modern 
times (as if God had grown old), — at least, nobody believes it 
of the prophets of those days, of John of Leyden, or Reeves, 
or Muggleton,— and yet everybody seems to take it for grant- 
ed qf this one man Shakespeare. He, somehow or other, 
without knowing it, was able to do what none of the rest of 
them, though knowing it all too perfectly well, could begin to 
do. Everybody seems to get afraid of him in turn. Voltaire 
plays gentleman usher for him to his countrymen, and then, 
perceiving that his countrymen find a flavor in him beyond 
that of Zaire or Mahomet, discovers him to be a Sauvage 
ivre, sans le moindre élincelle de bon goit, et sans le moin- 
dre connoissance des régles. Goethe, who tells us that Gétz 
von Berlichingen was written in the Shakespearian manner, — 
and we certainly should not have guessed it, if he had not 
blabbed, — comes to the final conclusion, that Shakespeare was 
a poet, but not a dramatist. Chateaubriand thinks that he has 
corrupted art. “If, to attain,” he says, “the height of tragic 
art, it be enough to heap together disparate scenes without or- 
der and without connection, to dovetail the burlesque with the 
pathetic, to set the water-carrier beside the monarch and the 
huckster-wench beside the queen, who may not reasonably flat- 
ter himself with being the rival of the greatest masters? Who- 
ever should give himself the trouble to retrace a single one of 
his days,. . . . to keep a journal from hour to hour, would have 
made a drama in the fashion of the English poet.” But there 
journals and journals, as the French say, and what goes into 
them depends on the eye that gathers for them. It is a 
long step from St. Simon to Dangeau, from Pepys to Thoresby, 
from Shakespeare even to the Marquis de Chateaubriand. 
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M. Hugo alone, convinced, that, as founder of the French Ro- 
mantic School, there is a kind of family likeness between him- 
self and Shakespeare, stands boldly forth to. prove the father 
as extravagant as the son. Calm yourself, M. Hugo, you are 
no more a child of his than Will Davenant was! But, after all, 
is it such a great crime to produce something absolutely new 
in a world so tedious as ours, and so apt to tell its old stories 
over again? I do not mean new in substance, but in the man- 
ner of presentation. Surely the highest office of a great poet 
is to show us how much variety, freshness, and opportunity 
abides in the obvious and familiar. He invents nothing, but 
seems rather to re-discover the world about him, and his 
penetrating vision gives to things of daily encounter some- 
thing of the strangeness of new creation. Meanwhile the 
changed conditions of modern life demand a change in the 
method of treatment. The ideal is not a strait-waistcoat. 
Because Alexis and Dora is so charming, shall we have no 
Paul and Virginia? It was the idle endeavor to reproduce 
the old enchantment in the old way that gave us the pastoral, 
sent to the garret now with our grandmothers’ achievements of 
the same sort in worsted. Every age says to its poets, like a 
mistress to her lover, ‘Tell me what I am like’’; and he who 
succeeds in catching the evanescent expression that reveals 
character — which is as much as to say, what is intrinsically 
human — will be found to have caught something as imperish- 
able as human nature itself. Aristophanes, by the vital and 
essential qualities of his humorous satire, is already more 
nearly our contemporary than Moliére; and even the Trou- 
véeres, careless and trivial as they mostly are, could fecundate 
a great poet like Chaucer, and are still delightful reading. 

The Attic tragedy still keeps its hold upon the loyalty of 
scholars through their imagination, or their pedantry, or their 
feeling of an exclusive property, as may happen, and, however 
alloyed with baser matter, this loyalty is legitimate and well 
bestowed. But the dominion of the Shakespearian is even 
wider. It pushes forward its boundaries from year to year, 
and moves no landmark backward. Here Alfieri and Lessing 
own a common allegiance ; and the loyalty to him is one not 
of guild or tradition, but of conviction and enthusiasm. Can 
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this be said of any other modern? of robust Corneille? of 
tender Racine? of Calderon even, with his tropical warmth 
and vigor of production? The Greeks and he are alike and 
alone in this, and for the same reason, that both are unap- 
proachably the highest in their kind. Call him Gothic, if you 
like, but the inspiring mind that presided over the growth of 
these clustered masses of arch and spire and pinnacle and but 
tress is neither Greek nor Gothic,— it is simply genius lend- 
ing itself to embody the new desire of man’s mind, as it had 
embodied the old. After all, to be delightful is to be classic, 
and the chaotic never pleases long. But manifoldness is not 
confusion, any moré than formalism is simplicity. If Shake- 
speare rejected the unities, as I think he who complains of 
“ Art made tongue-tied by Authority’ might very well delib- 
erately do, it was for the sake of an imaginative unity more 
intimate than any of time and place. The antique in itself is 
not the ideal, though its remoteness from the vulgarity of 
every-day associations helps to make it seem so. The true 
ideal is not opposed to the real, nor is it any artificial height- 
ening thereof, but lies in it, and blessed are the eyes that find 
it! It is the mens divinior which hides within the actual, 
transfiguring matter-of-fact into matter-of-meaning for him who 
has the gift of second-sight. In this sense Hogarth is often 
more truly ideal than Raphael, Shakespeare often more truly so 
than the Greeks. 1 think it is a more or less conscious percep- 
tion of this ideality, as it is a more or less well-grounded persua- 
sion of it as respects the Greeks, that assures to him, as to them, 
and with equal justice, a permanent supremacy over the minds 
of men. This gives to his characters their universality, to his 
thought its irradiating property, while the artistic purpose, 
running through and combining the endless variety of scene 
and character, will alone account for his power of dramatic 
effect. Goethe affirmed, that, without Schréder’s prunings and 
adaptations, Shakespeare was too undramatic for the German 
theatre,— that, if the theory that his plays should be represented 
textually should prevail, he would be driven from the boards. 
The theory has prevailed, and he not only holds his own, but 
is acted oftener than ever. It is not irregular genius that can 
do this, for surely Germany need not go abroad for what her 
own Werners could more than amply supply her with. 
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But I would much rather quote a fine saying than a bad 
prophecy of a man to whom I owe so much. Goethe, in one 
of the most perfect of his shorter poems, tells us that a poem 
is like a painted window. Seen from without, (and he accord- 
ingly justifies the Philistine, who never looks at them other- 
wise,) they seem dingy and confused enough ; but enter, and 


then 
“ Da ist’s auf einmal farbig helle, 
Geschicht’ und Zierath glinzt in Schnelle. 


” 


With the same feeling he says elsewhere in prose, that “ there 
is a destructive criticism and a productive. The former is 
very easy ; for one has only to set up in his mind any stand- 
ard, any model, however narrow,” (let us say the Greeks, ) “ and 
then boldly assert that the work under review does not match 
with it, and therefore is good for nothing, — the matter is set- 
tled, and one must at once deny its claim. Productive criti- 
cism is a great deal more difficult; it asks, What did the au- 
thor propose to himself? Is what he proposes reasonable and 
comprehensible ? and how far has he succeeded in carrying 
it out?” It is in applying this latter kind of criticism to 
Shakespeare that the Germans have set us an example worthy 
of all commendation. If they have been sometimes over-sub- 
tile, they at least had the merit of first looking at his works as 
wholes, as something that very likely contained an idea, per- 
haps conveyed a moral, if we could get at it. The illumination 
lent us by most of the English commentators reminds us of the 
candles which guides hold up to show us a picture in a dark 
place, the smoke of which gradually makes the work of the 
artist invisible under its repeated layers. Lessing, as might 
have been expected, opened the first glimpse in the new direc- 
tion ; Goethe followed with his famous exposition of Hamlet ; 
A. W. Schlegel took a more comprehensive view in his Lectures, 
which Coleridge worked over into English, adding many fine 
criticisms of his own on single passages ; and finally, Gervinus 
has devoted four volumes to a comment on the plays, full of 
excellent matter, though pushing the moral exegesis beyond 
all reasonable bounds.* With the help of all these, and espe- 


* I do not mention Ulrici’s book, for it seems to me unwieldy and dull, —zeal 
without knowledge. 
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cially of the last, I shall apply this theory of criticism to Ham- 
let, not in the hope of saying anything new, but of bringing 
something to the support of the thesis, that, if Shakespeare 
was skilful as a playwright, he was even greater as a drama- 
tist, — that, if his immediate business was to fill the theatre, 
his higher ohject was to create something which, by fulfilling 
the conditions and answering the requirements of modern life, 
should as truly deserve to be called a work of art as others 
had deserved it by doing the same thing in former times and 
under other circumstances. ‘ Supposing him to have accepted 
— consciously or not is of little importance —the new terms 
of the problem which makes character the pivot of dramatic 
action, and consequently the key of dramatic unity, how far 
did he succeed ? 

Before attempting my analysis, I must clear away a little 
rubbish. Are such anachronisms as those of which Voltaire 
accuses Shakespeare in Hamlet, such as the introduction of 
cannon before the invention of gunpowder, and making Chris- 
tians of the Danes three centuries too soon, of the least bear- 
ing wsthetically? 1 think not; but as they are of a piece with 
a great many other criticisms upon the great poet, it is worth 
while to dwell upon them a moment. 

The first demand we make upon whatever claims to be a 
work of art (and we have a right to make it) is that it shall 
be in keeping. Now this propriety is of two kinds, either 
extrinsic or intrinsic. In the first I should class whatever 
relates rather to the body than the soul of the work, such as 
fidelity to the facts of history, (wherever that is important,) 
congruity of costume, and the like,—in short, whatever 
might come under the head of picturesque truth, a depar- 
ture from which would shock too rudely our preconceived 
associations. I have seen an Indian chief in French boots, 
and he seemed to me almost tragic ; but, put upon the stage 
in tragedy, he would have been ludicrous. Lichtenberg, 
writing from London in 1775, tells us that Garrick played 
Hamlet in a suit of the French fashion, then commonly worn, 
and that he was blamed for it by some of the critics ; but, 
he says, one hears no such criticism during the play, nor 
on the way home, nor at supper afterwards, nor indeed till 
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the emotion roused by the great actor has had time to subside. 
He justifies Garrick, though we should not be able to endure 
it now. Yet nothing would be gained by trying to make 
Hamlet’s costume true to the assumed period of the play, 
for the scene of it is laid in a Denmark that has no dates. 

In the second and more important category I should put, first, 
co-ordination of character, that is, a certain variety in harmony 
of the personages of a drama, as in the attitudes and coloring 
of the figures in a pictorial composition, so that, while mutually 
relieving and setting off each other, they shall combine, in the 
total impression; second, that subordinate truth to Nature 
which makes each character coherent in itself; and, third, such 
propriety of costume and the like as shall satisfy the superhis- 
toric sense, to which, and to which alone, the higher drama ap- 
peals. All these come within the scope of imaginative truth. 
To illustrate my third head by an example. Tieck criticises 
John Kemble’s dressing for Macbeth in a modern Highland cos- 
tume, as being ungraceful without any countervailing merit of 
historical exactness. I think a deeper reason for his dissatis- 
faction might be found in the fact, that this garb, with its purely 
modern and British army associations, is out of place on Fores 
Heath, and drags the Weird Sisters down with it from their 
proper imaginative remoteness in the gloom of the past to 
the disenchanting glare of the foot-lights. It is not the anti- 
quarian, but the poetic conscience, that is wounded. To this, 
exactness, so far as concerns ideal representation, may not 
only not be truth, but may even be opposed to it. Anachro- 
nisms and the like are in themselves of no account, and be- 
come important only when they make a gap too wide for our 
illusion to cross unconsciously, that is, when they are anaco- 
luthons to the imagination. The aim of the artist is psycho- 
logic, not historic truth. It is comparatively easy for an author 
to get up any period with tolerable minuteness in externals, but 
readers and audiences find more difficulty in getting them 
down, though oblivion swallows scores of them at a gulp. The 
saving truth in such matters is a truth to essential and perma- 
nent characteristics. The Ulysses of Shakespeare, like the 
Ulysses of Dante and Tennyson, more or less harmonizes with 
our ideal conception of the wary, long-considering, though ad- 
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venturous son of Laertes, yet Simon Lord Lovat is doubtless 
nearer the original type. In Hamlet, though there is no Den- 
mark of the ninth century, Shakespeare has suggested the pre- 
vailing rudeness of manners quite enough for his purpose. We 
see it in the single combat of Hamlet’s father with the elder 
Fortinbras, in the vulgar wassail of the king, in the English 
monarch being expected to hang Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
out of hand merely to oblige his cousin of Denmark, in Laertes, 
sent to Paris to be made a gentleman of, becoming instantly 
capable of any the most barbarous treachery to glut his ven- 
geance. We cannot fancy Ragnar Lodbrog or Eric the Red 
matriculating at Wittenberg, but it was essential that Hamlet 
should be a scholar and Skakespeare sends him thither without 
more ado. All through the play we get the notion of a state 

of society in which a savage nature has disguised itself in the 
externals of civilization, like a Maori deacon, who has only to 
; strip and he becomes once more a tattooed pagan with his mouth 
watering for a spare-rib of his pastor. Historically, at the date 
of Hamlet, the Danes were in the habit of burning their ene- 
mies alive in their houses, with as much of their family about 
them as might be to make it comfortable. Shakespeare seems 
purposely to have dissociated his play from history by chang- 
ing nearly every name in the original legend. The motive 
of the play — revenge as a religious duty — belongs only to 
a social state in which the traditions of barbarism are still 
operative, but, with infallible artistic judgment, Shakespeare 
has chosen, not untamed Nature, as he found it in history, but 
; the period of transition, a period of which the times are al- 
’ ways out of joint, and thus the irresolution which has its root 
in Hamlet’s own character is stimulated by the very incompat- 
ibility of that legacy of vengeance he has inherited from the 
past with the new culture and refinement of which he is the 
representative. One of the few books which Shakespeare is 
known to have possessed was Florio’s Montaigne, and he 
might well have transferred the Frenchman’s motto, Que sgais 
je? to the front of his tragedy ; nor can I help fancying some- 
thing more than accident in the fact that Hamlet has been a 
student at Wittenberg, whence those new ideas went forth, of 
whose results in unsettling men’s faith, and consequently dis- 
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qualifying them for promptness in action, Shakespeare had 
been not only an eye-witness, but which he must actually have 
experienced in himself. 

One other objection let me touch upon here, especially as it 
has been urged against Hamlet, and that is the introduction of 
low characters and comic scenes in tragedy. Even Garrick, 
who had just assisted at the Stratford Jubilee, where Shake- 
speare had been pronounced divine, was induced by this absurd 
outery for the proprieties of the tragic stage to omit the grave- 
diggers’ scene from Hamlet. Leaving apart the fact that 
Shakespeare would not have been the representative poet he 
is, if he had not given expression to this striking tendency of 
the Northern races, which shows itself constantly, not only in 
their literature, but even in their mythology and their architec- 
ture, the grave-diggers’ scene always impresses me as one of the 
most pathetic in the whole tragedy. That Shakespeare intro- 
duced such scenes and characters with deliberate intention, 
and with a view to artistic relief and contrast, there can 
hardly be a doubt. We must take it for granted that a man 
whose works show everywhere the results of judgment some- 
times acted with forethought. I find the springs of the pro- 
foundest sorrow and pity in this hardened indifference of the 
grave-diggers, in their careless discussion as to whether Ophe- 
lia’s death was by suicide or no, in their singing and jesting at 
their dreary work. 

“ A pickaxe and a spade, a spade, 
For — and a shrouding-sheet : 


O, a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet!” 


We know who is to be the guest of this earthen hospitality, — 
how much beauty, love, and heartbreak are to be covered in 
that pit of clay. All we remember of Ophelia reacts upon us 
with tenfold force, and we recoil from our amusement at the 
ghastly drollery of the two delvers with a shock of horror. 
That the unconscious Hamlet should stumble on this grave of 
all others, that it should be here that he should pause to muse 
humorously on death and decay, —all this prepares us for the 
revulsion of passion in the next scene, and for the frantic con- 
fession, — 
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“T loved Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 
Could not with all their quantity of love 
Make up my sum!” 
And it is only here that such an asseveration would be true 
even to the feeling of the moment; for it is plain from all we 
know of Hamlet that he could not so have loved Ophelia, that 
he was incapable of the self-abandonment of a true passion, 
that he would have analyzed this emotion as he does all others, 
would have peeped and botanized upon it till it became to him 
a mere matter of scientific interest. All this force of contrast, 
and this horror of surprise, were necessary so to intensify his 
remorseful regret that he should believe himself for once in 
earnest. The speech of the King, “ O, he is mad, Laertes,”’ 
recalls him to himself, and he at once begins to rave : — 
* Zounds ! show me what thou ‘It do! 

Woul’t weep ? woul't fight ? woul’t fast ? woul’t tear thyself? 

Woul’t drink up Eysil? eat a crocodile ?” 

It is easy to see that the whole plot hinges upon the charac- 
ter of Hamlet, that Shakespeare’s conception of this was the 
ovum out of which the whole organism was hatched. And 
here let me remark, that there is a kind of genealogical neces- 
sity in the character,—a thing not altogether strange to the 
attentive reader of Shakespeare. (Hamlet seems the natural 
result of the mixture of father and mother in his tempera- 
ment, the resolution and persistence of the one} like sound 
timber wormholed and made shaky, as it were,{by the other’s 
infirmity of will and discontinuity of purpose. In natures so 
imperfectly mixed it is not uncommon to find vehemence of 
intention the prelude and counterpoise of weak performance, 
the conscious nature striving to keep up its self-respect by a 
triumph in words all the more resolute that it feels assured be- 
forehand of inevitable defeat in action. As in such slipshod 
housekeeping men are their own largest creditors, they find 
it easy to stave off utter bankruptcy of conscience by taking 
up one unpaid promise with another larger, and at heavier 
interest, till such self-swindling becomes habitual and by de- 
grees almost painless. How did Coleridge discount his own 
notes of this kind with less and less specie as the figures 
lengthened on the paper! As with Hamlet, so it is with” 
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Ophelia and Laertes. The father’s feebleness comes up again 
in the wasting heartbreak and gentle lunacy of the daughter, 
while the son shows it in a rashness of impulse and act, (a 
kind of crankiness, of whose essential feebleness we are all the 
more sensible as contrasted with a nature so steady on its keel, 
and drawing so much water, as that of Horatio,—the foil at 
once, in different ways, to both him and Hamlet. It was 
natural, also, that the daughter of self-conceited old Polonius 
should have her softness stiffened with a fibre of obstinacy ; 
for there are two kinds of weakness, that which breaks, and 
that which bends. Ophelia’s is of the former kind ; Hero is 
her counterpart, giving way before calamity, and rising again 
80 soon as the pressure is removed. 

I find two passages in Dante that contain the exactest possi- 
ble definition of that habit or quality of Hamlet’s mind which 
justifies the tragic turn of the play, and renders it natural 
and unavoidable from the beginning. The first is from the 
second canto of the Inferno : — 

“ E quale @ quei che disvuol cid che volle, 
E per nuovi pensier cangia proposta, 
Si che del cominciar tutto si tolle; 
Tal mi fee’ io in quella oscura costa : 
“Perch? pensando consumai la impresa 
Che fu nel cominciar cotanto tosta.” 


And like the man who unwills what he willed, 
And for new thoughts doth change his first intent, 
So that he cannot anywhere begin, 
Such became I upon that slope obscure, 
Because with thinking I consumed resolve, 
That was so ready at the setting out.” 
Again, in the fifth of the Purgatorio : — 
“ Che sempre I’ uomo in cui pensier rampoglia 
Sovra pensier, da sé dilunga il segno, 
Perché la foga I’ un dell’ altro insolla.” 
“ For always he in whom one thought buds forth 
Out of another farther puts the goal, 
For each has only force to mar the other.” 

Dante was a profound metaphysician, and as in the first 
passage he describes and defines a certain quality of mind, so 
in the other he tells us its result in the character and life, 
namely, indecision and failure, —the goal farther off at the 
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end than at the beginning. It is remarkable how close a re- 
semblance of thought, and even of expression, there is between 
the former of these quotations and a part of Hamlet’s famous 
soliloquy : — 
“ Thus conscience [i. e. consciousness] doth make cowards of us all : 

And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought, 

And enterprises of great pitch and moment 

With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action!” 

It is an inherent peculiarity of a mind like Hamlet’s that it 
should be conscious of its own defect. Men of his type are 
forever analyzing their own emotions and motives. They can- 
not do anything, because they always see two ways of doing 
it. They cannot determine on any course of action, because 
they are always, as it were, standing at the cross-roads, and see 
too well the disadvantages of every one of them. It is not 
that they are incapable of resolve, but somehow the band be- 
tween the motive power and the operative faculties is relaxed 
and loose. The engine works, but the machinery it should 
drive stands still. The imagination is so much in overplus, 
that thinking a thing becomes better than doing it, and 
thought with its easy perfection, capable of everything be- 
cause it can accomplish everything with ideal means, is vastly 
more attractive and satisfactory than deed, which must be 
wrought at best with imperfect instruments, and always falls 
short of the conception that went before it. ‘“ If to do,” says 
Portia in the Merchant of Venice, —*“ if to do were as easy as 
to know what ’t were good to do, chapels had been churches, 
and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces.” (Hamlet knows 
only too well what ’twere good to do, but he palters with 
everything in a double sense: he sees the grain of good there 
is in evil, and the grain of evil there is in good, as they ex- 
ist in the world, and, finding that he can make those feather- 
weighted accidents balance each other, infers that there is lit- 
tle to choose between the essences themselves.) He is of Mon- 
taigne’s mind, and says expressly that “there is nothing good 
or ill, but thinking makes it so.”” He dwells so exclusively in 
the world of ideas that the world of facts seems trifling, noth- 
ing is worth the while ; and he has been so long objectless and 
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purposeless, so far as actual life is concerned, that, when at last 
an object and.an aim are forced upon him, he cannot deal with 
them, and gropes about vainly for a motive outside of himself 
that shall marshal his thoughts for him and guide his faculties 
into the path of action. He is the victim not so much of fee- 
bleness of will as of an intellectual! indifference that hinders 
the will from working long in any one direction. He wishes 
to will, but never wills. His continual iteration of resolve 
shows that he has no resolution. He is capable of passionate 
energy where the occasion presents itself suddenly from with- 
out, because nothing is so irritable as conscious irresolution with 
a duty to perform. But of deliberate energy he is not capable ; 
for there the impulse must come from within, and the blade of 
his analysis is so subtile that it can divide the finest hair of 
motive ’twixt north and northwest side, leaving him desper- 
ate to choose between them. The very consciousness of his 
defect is an insuperable bar to his repairing it; for the unity 
of purpose, which infuses every fibre of the character with 
will available whenever wanted, is impossible where the mind 
can never rest till it has resolved that unity into its compo- 
nent elements, and satisfied itself which on the whole is of 
greater value. A critical instinct so insatiable that it must 
turn upon itself, for lack of something else to hew and hack, 
becomes incapable at last of originating anything except inde- 
cision. It becomes infallible in what not to do. How easily 
he might have accomplished his task is shown by the con- 
duct of Laertes. When he has a death to avenge, he raises a 
mob, breaks into the palace, bullies the king, and proves how 
weak the usurper really was. 

The world is the victim of splendid parts, and is slow to ac- 
cept a rounded whole, because that is something which is long 
in completing, still longer in demonstrating its completion. 
We like to be surprised into admiration, and not logically con- 
vinced that we ought to admire. We are willing to be de- 
lighted with success, though we are somewhat indifferent to 
the homely qualities which insure it. Our thought is so filled 
with the rocket’s burst of momentary splendor so far above 
us, that we forget the poor stick, useful and unseen, that made 
its climbing possible. One of these homely qualities is con- 
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tinuity of character, and it escapes present applause because it 
tells chiefly, in the long run, in results. With his usual tact, 
Shakespeare has brought in such a character as a contrast and 
foil to Hamlet. Horatio is the only complete man in the play, 
— solid, well-knit, and true; a noble, quiet nature, with that 
highest of all qualities, judgment; always sane and prompt, 
who never drags his anchors for any wind of opinion or for- 
tune, but grips all the closer to the reality of things. He 
seems one of those calm, undemonstrative men whom we love 
and admire without asking to know why, crediting them with 
the capacity of great things, without any test of actual achieve- 
ment, because we feel that their manhood is a constant quality, 
and no mere accident of circumstance and opportunity. Such 
men are always sure of the presence of their highest self on 
demand. Hamlet is continually drawing bills on the future, 
secured by his promise of himself to himself, which he can 
never redeem. His own somewhat feminine nature recognizes 
its complement in Horatio, and clings to it instinctively, as 
naturally as Horatio is attracted by that fatal gift of imagina- 
tion, the absence of which makes the strength of his own char- 
acter, as its overplus does the weakness of Hamlet’s. It is 
a happy marriage of two minds drawn together by the charm 
of unlikeness. Hamlet feels in Horatio the solid steadiness 
which he misses in himself; Horatio in Hamlet that need of 
service and sustainment to render which gives him a con- 
sciousness of his own value. Hamlet fills the place of a wom- 
an to Horatio, revealing him to himself not only in what he 
says, but by a constant claim upon his strength of nature; and 
there is great psychological truth in making suicide the first 
impulse of this quiet, undemonstrative man, after Hamlet’s 
death, as if the very reason for his being were taken away 
with his friend’s need of him. In his grief, he for the first 
and only time+speaks of himself, is first made conscious of 
himself by his loss. If this manly reserve of Horatio be true 
to Nature, not less so are the communicativeness of Hamlet, 
and his tendency to soli!oquize. If self-consciousness be alien 
to the one, it is just as truly the happiness of the other. Like | 
a musician distrustful of himself, he is forever tuning his in- 
strument, first overstraining this cord a little, and then that, 
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but unable to bring them into unison, or to profit by it, if he 
could. 

We do not believe that Horatio ever thought he “‘ was not a 
pipe for Fortune’s finger to play what stop she please,” till 
Hamlet told him so. That was Fortune’s affair, not his; let 
her try it, if she liked. He is unconscious of his own peculiar 
qualities, as men of decision commonly are, or they would not 
be men of decision. When there is a thing to be done, they 
go straight at it, and for the time there is nothing else for 
them in the whole universe but themselves and their object. 
Hamlet, on the other hand, is always studying himself. This 
world and the other, too, are always present to his mind, and 
there in the corner is the little black kobold of a doubt mak- 
ing mouths at him. He breaks down the bridges before 
him, not behind him, as a man of action would do; but 
there is something more than this. He is an ingrained 
sceptic ; though his is the scepticism, not of reason, but of 
feeling, whose root is want of faith in himself. In him it 
is passive, a malady rather than a function of the mind. 
We might call him insincere: not that he was in any sense 
a hypocrite, but only that he never was and never could 
be in earnest. Never could be, because no man without 
intense faith in something ever can. Even if he only be- 
lieved in himself, that were better than nothing; for it will 
carry a man a great way in the outward successes of life, 
nay, will even sometimes give him the Archimedean fulcrum 
for moving the world. But Hamlet doubts everything. He 
doubts the immortality of the soul, just after seeing his fa- / 
ther’s spirit, and hearing from its mouth the secrets of the 
. other world. He doubts Horatio even, and swears him to 
secrecy on the cross of his sword, though probably he himself 
has no assured belief in the sacredness of the symbol. He 
doubts Ophelia, and asks her, “‘ Are you honest?” He doubts 
the ghost, after he has had a little time to think about it, and 
so gets up the play to test the guilt of the king. And how 
coherent the whole character is! With what perfect tact and 
judgment Shakespeare, in the advice to the players, makes 
/ him an exquisite critic! For just here that part of his char- 
acter which would be weak in dealing with affairs is strong. 
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A wise scepticism is the first attribute of a good critic. He 
must not believe that the fire-insurance offices will raise their 
rates of premium on Charles River, because the new volume 
of poems is printing at Riverside or the University Press. 
He must not believe so profoundly in the ancients as to think it 
wholly out of the question that the world has still vigor enough 
in its loins to beget some one who will one of these days be 
as good an ancient as any of them. 

Another striking quality in Hamlet’s nature is his perpetual 
inclination to irony. I think this has been generally passed 
over too lightly, as if it were something external and acci- 
dental, rather assumed as a mask than part of the real na- 
ture of the man. It seems to me to go deeper, to be some- 
thing innate, and not merely factitious. It is nothing like 
the grave irony of Socrates, which was the weapon of a man 
thoroughly in earnest,—the boomerang of argument, which 
one throws in the opposite direction of what he means to 
hit, and which seems to be flying away from the adversary, 
who will presently find himself knocked down by it. It is not 
like the irony of Timon, which is but the wilful refraction of a 
clear mind twisting awry whatever enters it,—or of Iago, 
which is the slime that a nature essentially evil loves to trail 
over all beauty and goodness to taint them with distrust; it is 
the half-jest, half-earnest of an inactive temperament that has 
not quite made up its mind whether life is a reality or no, 
whether men were not made in jest, and which amuses itself 
equally with: finding a deep meaning in trivial things and a 
trifling one in the profoundest mysteries of being, because the 
want of earnestness in its own essence infects everything else 
with its own indifference. If there be now and then an un- 
mannerly rudeness and bitterness in it, as in the scenes with 
Polonius and Osrick, we must remember that Hamlet was just 
in the condition which spurs men to sallies of this kind: dis- 
satisfied, at one neither with the world nor with himself, and 
accordingly casting about for something out of himself to vent 
his spleen upon. But even in these passages there is no hint 
of earnestness, of any purpose beyond the moment; they are 
mere cat’s-paws of vexation, and not the deep-raking ground- 
swell of passion, as we see it in the sarcasm of Lear. 
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The question of Hamlet’s madness has been much discussed 
and variously decided. High medical authority has pronounced, 
as usual, on both sides of the question. But the induction has 
been drawn from too narrow premises, being based on a mere 
diagnosis of the case, and not on an appreciation of the char- 
acter in its completeness. We have a case of pretended mad- 
ness in the Edgar of King Lear; and it is certainly true that 
that is a charcoal sketch, coarsely outlined, compared with the 
delicate drawing, the lights, shades, and half-tints of the 
portraiture in Hamlet. But does this tend to prove that 
the madness of the latter, because truer to the recorded 
observation of experts, is real, and meant to be real, as the 
other to be fictitious? Not in the least, as it appears to me. 
Hamlet, among all the characters of Shakespeare, is the most 
eminently a metaphysician and psychologist. ‘He is a close 
observer, continually analyzing his own nature and that of 
others, letting fall his little drops of acid irony on all who 
come near him, to make them show what they are made of. 
Even Ophelia is not too sacred, Osrick not too contemptible for 
experiment. If such a man assumed madness, he would play 
his part perfectly., If Shakespeare himself, without going mad, 
could so observe and remember all the abnormal symptoms 
as to be able to reproduce them in Hamlet, why should it be 
beyond the power of Hamlet to reproduce them in himself? 
If you deprive Hamlet of reason, there is no truly tragic motive 
left. He would be a fit subject for Bedlam, but not for the 
stage. We might have pathology enough, but no pathos. 
Ajax first becomes tragic when he recovers his wits. If 
Hamlet is irresponsible, the whole play is a chaos. That he 
is not so might be proved by evidence enough, were it not 
labor thrown away. 

This feigned madness of Hamlet’s is one of the few points in 
which Shakespeare has kept close to the old story on which 
he founded his play; and as he never decided without deliber- 
ation, so he never acted without unerring judgment. Hamlet 
drifts through the whole tragedy. He never keeps on one tack 
long enough to get steerage-way, even if, in a nature like his, 
with those electric streamers of whim and fancy forever wa- 
vering across the vault of his brain, the needle of judgment 
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would point in one direction long enough to strike a course by. 
The scheme of simulated insanity is precisely the one he would 
have been likely to hit upon, because it enabled him to follow 
his own bent, and to drift with an apparent purpose, postpon- 
ing decisive action hy the very means he adopts to arrive at 
its accomplishment, and satisfying himself with the show of 
doing something that he may escape so much the longer the 
dreaded necessity of really doing anything at all. It enables 
him to play with life and duty, instead of taking them by the 
rougher side, where alone any firm grip is possible, — to feel 
that he is on the way toward accomplishing somewhat, when 
he is really paltering with his own irresolution. Nothing, 
I think, could be more finely imagined than this. Voltaire 
complains that he goes mad without any sufficient object or 
result. Perfectly true, and precisely what was most natural 
for him to do, and, accordingly, precisely what Shakespeare 
meant that he should do. It was delightful to him to indulge 
his imagination and humor, to prove his capacity for some- 
thing by playing a part: the one thing he could not do was 
to bring himself to act, unless when surprised by a sudden 
impulse of suspicion,—as where he kills Polonius, and there 
he could not see his victim. He discourses admirably of sui- 
cide, but does not kill himself; he talks daggers, but uses none. 
He puts by the chance to kill the king with the excuse that he 
will not do it while he is praying, lest his soul be saved thereby, 
though it is more than doubtful whether he believed it himself. 
He allows himself to be packed off to England, without any 
motive except that it would for the time take him farther from 
a present duty: the more disagreeable to a nature like his 
because it was present, and not a mere matter for speculative 
consideration. When Goethe made his famous comparison of 
the acorn planted in a vase which it bursts with its growth, 
and says that in like manner Hamlet is a nature which breaks 
down under the weight of a duty too great for it to bear, he 
seems to have considered the character too much from one side. 
Had Hamlet actually killed himself to escape his too onerous 
commission, Goethe’s conception of him would have been satis- 
factory enough. But Hamlet was hardly a sentimentalist, like 
Werther; on the contrary, he Saw things only too clearly in 
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the dry north-light of the intellect. It is chance that at last 
brings him to his end. It would appear rather that Shake- 
speare intended to show us an imaginative temperament 
brought face to face with actualities, into any clear relation of 
sympathy with which it cannot bring itself. The very means 
that Shakespeare makes use of to lay upon him the obligation 
of acting —the ghost — really seems to make it all the harder 
for him to act; for the spectre but gives an additional excite- 
ment to his imagination and a fresh topic for his scepticism. 

I shall not attempt to evolve any high moral sign ‘ficance from 
the play, even if I thought it possible ; for that would be aside 
from the present purpose. The scope of the higher drama 
is to represent life, not every-day life, it is true, but life lift- 
ed above the plane of bread-and-butter associations, by nobler 
reaches of language, by the influence at once inspiring and 
modulating of verse, by an intenser play of passion condensing 
that misty mixture of feeling and reflection which makes the ordi- 
nary atmosphere of existence into flashes of thought and phrase 
whose brief, but terrible, illumination prints the outworn land- 
scape of every-day upon our brains, with its little motives 
and mean results, in lines of telltale fire. The moral office 
of tragedy is to show us our own weaknesses idealized in 
grander figures and more awful results, — to teach us that what 
we pardon in ourselves as venial faults, if they seem to have 
but slight influence on our immediate fortunes, have arms as 
long as those of kings, and reach forward to the catastrophe 
of our lives, that they are dry-rotting the very fibre of will and 
conscience, so that, if we should be brought to the test of a 
great temptation or a stringent emergency, we must be involved 
in a ruin as sudden and complete as that we shudder at in the 
unreal scene of the theatre. But the primary object of a tragedy 
is not to inculcate a formal moral. Representing life, it teach- 
es, like life, by indirection, by those nods and winks that are 
thrown away on us blind horses in such profusion. We may 

-learn, to be sure, plenty of lessons from Shakespeare. We are 
not likely to have kingdoms to divide, crowns foretold us by 
weird sisters, a father’s death to avenge, or to kill our wives 
from jealousy: but Lear may teach us to draw the line more 
clearly between a wise generosity and a loose-handed weak- 
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ness of giving; Macbeth, how one sin involves another, and 
forever another, by a fatal parthenogenesis, and that the key 
which unlocks forbidden doors to our will or passion leaves a 
stain on the hand, that may not be so dark as blood, but that 
will not out ; Hamlet, that all the noblest gifts of person, tem- 
perament, and mind slip like sand through the grasp of an 
infirm purpose ; Othello, that the perpetual silt of some one 
weakness, the eddies of a suspicious temper depositing their 
one impalpable layer after another, may build up a shoal on 
which an heroic life and an otherwise magnanimous nature may 
bilge and go to pieces. All this we may learn, and much 
more, and Shakespeare was no doubt well aware of all this and 
more ; but I do not believe that he wrote his plays with any 
such didactic purpose. He knew human nature too well not 
to know that one thorn of experience is worth a whole wilder- 
ness of warning, — that, where one man shapes his life by pre- 
cept and example, there are a thousand who have it shaped for 
them by impulse and by circumstances. He did not mean his 
great tragedies for scarecrows, as if the nailing of one hawk 
to the barn-door would prevent the next from coming down 
souse into the hen-yard. No, it is not the poor bleaching 
victim hung up to moult its draggled feathers in the rain that 
he wishes to show us. He loves the hawk-nature as well as 
the hen-nature ; and if he is unequalled in anything, it is in 
that sunny breadth of view, that impregnability of reason, that 
looks down all ranks and conditions of men, all fortune and 
misfortune, with the equal eye of the pure artist. 

Whether I have fancied anything into Hamlet which the 
author never dreamed of putting there I do not greatly con- 
cern myself to inquire. Poets are always entitled to a roy- 
alty on whatever we find in their works; for these fine crea- 
tions as truly build themselves up in the brain as they are built 
up with deliberate forethought. Praise art as we will, that 
which the artist did not mean to put into his work, but which 
found itself there by some generous process of Nature of whieh 
he was as unaware as the blue river is of its rhyme with the blue 
sky, has somewhat in it that snatches us into sympathy with 
higher things than those which come by plot and observation. 
Goethe wrote his Faust in its earliest form without a thought of 
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the deeper meaning which the exposition of an age of criticism 
was to find in it: without foremeaning it, he had impersonated 
in Mephistopheles the genius of his century. Shall this subtract 
from the debt we owe him? Not atall. If originality were 
conscious of itself, it would have lost its right to be original. I 
believe that Shakespeare intended to impersonate in Hamlet 
not a mere metaphysical entity, but a man of flesh and blood: 
yet it is certainly curious how prophetically typical the char- 
acter is of that introversion of mind which is so constant a 
phenomenon of these latter days, of that over-consciousness 
which wastes itself in analyzing the motives of action instead 
of acting. 

‘ The old painters had a rule, that all compositions should be 
pyramidal in form,— a central figure, from which the others 
slope gradually away on the two sides. Shakespeare prob- 
ably had never heard of this rule, and, if he had, would not 
have been likely to respect it more than he has the so-called 
classical unities of time and place. But he understood per- 
fectly the artistic advantages of gradation, contrast, and re- 
lief. Taking Hamlet as the key-note, we find in him weak- 
ness of character, which, on the one hand, is contrasted with 
the feebleness that springs from overweening conceit in Po- 
lonius and with frailty of temperament in Ophelia, while, on 
the other hand, it is brought into fuller relief by the steady 
force of Horatio and the impulsive violence of Laertes, who 
is resolute from thoughtlessness, just as Hamlet is irresolute 
from overplus of thought. 

If we must draw a moral from Hamlet, it would seem to be, 
that Will is Fate, and that, Will once abdicating, the inevita- 
ble successor in the regency is Chance. Had Hamlet acted, 
instead of musing how good it would be to act, the king might} 
have been the only victim. As it is, all the main actors in 
the story are the fortuitous sacrifice of his irresolution. We 
see how a single great vice of character at last draws to itself 
as allies and confederates all other weaknesses of the man, as 
in civil wars the timid and the selfish wait to throw themselves 
upon the stronger side. 

“ In Life’s small things be resolute and great 
To keep thy muscles trained: know’st thou when Fate 
Thy measure takes ? or when she 'Il say to thee, 


‘I find thee worthy, do this thing for me’?” 
J. R. Lowe. 
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Art. XII.—Cuaries DICKENs. 


To give so much pleasure, to add so much to the happiness 
of the world, by his writings, as Mr. Dickens has succeeded 
in doing, is a felicity that has never been attained in such full 
measure by any other author. For the space of a generation he 
has done his beneficent work, and there are few English- 
speaking men or women who do not feel themselves under 
peculiar obligation to the great novelist, and bound to him, not 
by any mere cold literary tie, but by the warm and vital cords 
of personal sympathy. The critic gladly lays down his pen in 
presence of a genius which has won for itself such a recogni- 
tion, and willingly adopts the words of Ben Jonson in address- 
ing one of his great contemporaries : — 

“T yield, I yield. The matter of your praise 
Flows in upon me, and I cannot raise 
A bank against it: nothing but the round, 
Large clasp of Nature such a wit can bound.” 

If we reflect what contemporary literature would be without 
Dickens’s works, — how much enjoyment would be taken out 
of our lives, — how much knowledge of human nature and feel- 
ing for it, how much genial humor, how much quickening of 
sympathy, how much heartines8, would be lost, had this long 
series of books never appeared, we can better appreciate what 
we owe to their writer. 

Gratitude is often a clumsy virtue, and Mr. Dickens has had 
abundant experience of it, in its most awkward as well as in 
its graceful forms. But even the least attractive expressions 
of it retain something of the charm which belongs to every 
sincere manifestation of feeling, and in Mr. Dickens’s case the 
truth is that he has been willing to make everybody his friend ; 
and there is in him, as he has said of himself, so much human 
nature, that we may trust no expression of honest regard is 
wasted on him. It is a satisfaction to believe, nay, to know, 
that he is the happier for the reflection of the happiness he has 
given to others. 

No one thinks first of Mr. Dickens as a writer. He is at 
once, through his books, a friend. He belongs among the in- 
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timates of every pleasant-tempered and large-hearted person. 
He is not so much the guest as the inmate of our homes. He 
keeps holidays with us, he helps us to celebrate Christmas with 
heartier cheer, he shares at every New Year in our good 
wishes : for, indeed, it is not in his purely literary character 
that he has done most for us, it is as a man of the largest 
humanity, who has simply used literature as the means by 
which to bring himself into relation with his fellow-men, and 
to inspire them with something of his own sweetness, kindness, 
charity, and good-will. 

He is the great magician of our time. His wand is a book, 
but his power is in his own heart. It is a rare piece of good 
fortune for us that we are the contemporaries of this benevolent 
genius, and that he comes among us in bodily presence, bring- 
ing in his company such old and valued friends as Mr. Pick- 
wick, and Sam Weller, and Nicholas Nickleby, and David Cop- 
perfield, and Boots at the Swan, and Dr. Marigold. 

We offer our thanks to him who is giving such pleasure to 
us, and who is so dear and well known to us all. May it be 
long before this benefactor of mankind is taken from a world 
which he has done so much to make better and happier! 
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Art. XIII.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— Publications of the Narragansett Club (First Series). Provi- 
dence, R. I. Volume I. 1866. Volume II.and Volume III. 1867. 


In the month of June, 1643, Roger Williams embarked at New 
York for his native land. It was his first visit “home” since his arrival 
at Boston twelve years before, in the ship “ Lyon,” from Bristol. These 
twelve years had been full of significance to him. He had withdrawn 
from all fellowship with the churches of the Bay Colony, had been ban- 
ished from the jurisdiction of that Colony, had formed a new settlement 
on the banks of the “ Mooshaussick,” and now was on his way to Eng- 
land as agent for the towns of Providence, Portsmouth, and Newport, 
to solicit for them a charter of incorporation. Of the incidents of this 
voyage we have no record; but Williams has told us how a portion, at 
least, of his own time was employed at sea. 

In the Dedication of his “ Key into the Language of America,” — 
published soon after his arrival in London, — addressed to his “ Friends 
and Countrymen in Old and New England,” he says: “I drew the ma- 
terials in a rude lump at sea, as a private help to my own memory, that 
I might not by my present absence lightly lose whdt I had so dearly 
bought in some few years’ hardship and charges among the barbarians.” 
This little volume is five and a half inches in length by three and a half 
in breadth, and consists of 224 pages, in fourteen signatures of sixteen 
pages each. It is the earliest work on the language and customs of the 
Indians of this part of the country, and it is also the earliest of the pub- 
lished works of its author. Little did Williams think, that, in two cen- 
turies and a quarter after the issuing of this humble volume from the 
press of Gregory Dexter, in London, in 1643, it would so far interest 
the scholars of that part of the country of which he wrote as to be pub- 
lished in the elegant style of the volume now before us. 

“The Narragansett Club” is an association of gentlemen, formed in 
Providence, in 1865, for the purpose of reprinting “several of the rare 
books relating to Rhode Island and other parts of New England.” They 
resolved “to commence their publications with the works and letters of 
Roger Williams,” to “be attended by such of the writings of the cele- 
brated John Cotton, George Fox, and John Clark as are connected 
with Roger Williams,” and to follow these with the works of Samuel 
Gorton and Governor Coddington. . 

During the following year the Club issued their first volume, contain- 
ing three tracts, the first of which is the “ Key into the Language of 
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America,” the original edition of which has just been described. This 
work had long been regarded as an important aid to the study of the 
language of the Indians of New England, (particularly the Narragan- 
sett tribe,) as well as shedding light upon their manners and customs. 
The Massachusetts Hist-rical Society early became possessed of a copy, 
— at that time regarded as “ exceedingly scarce,” and supposed for some 
years afterwards to be the only one in the country, — and in 1794 they 
reprinted, in the third volume of their “ Collections,” what they then 
regarded as the most valuable part of it, omitting the conclusions of the 
chapters and the greater part of the Vocabulary. Four years afterwards, 
at the request of Dr. Barton, the Society printed, in their fifth volume, 
the remaining part of the Vocabulary. In 1827, the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, which had been instituted five years before, reprinted 
the work, as the first volume of their “ Collections,” from a transcript 
of the original edition in the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, procured by 
Mr. Zachariah Allen, during a visit to England in 1825. Mr. Allen 
was evidently not aware, at this time, of the existence of the copy in the 
library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, or of the reprint in 
their “ Collections.” 

In a copy of the original edition once belonging to Dr. Philip Bliss, 
for many years the accomplished librarian of the Bodleian Library, 
and the editor of Wood’s “ Athenz Oxonienses,” is the following manu- 
script note by him, on the fly-leaf. “On the 29th of March, 1825, a gen- 
tleman of the name of Allen (who owns the estate at Providence orig- 
inally belonging to Roger Williams) came to the Bodleian Library, in 
order to see the copy of this book in the Library, which was formerly 
in that of Selden. He told me that he had heard there was such a 
volume, but that all his endeavors to procure a sight of it had been 
unavailing till I showed him the Bodleian copy, from which several 
extracts were made for him.” Mr. Allen, after having, as he tells us, 
“in vain scoured all the principal wonderful repositories of old books 
in London,” in search of a copy ef the “ Key,” on a second visit to 
Oxford obtained the transcript as stated.* 

But no one library among us can now claim to possess the “only 
known copy” of this work on this side the Atlantic; and though now 
literally “ worth its weight in gold,” this precious little book should no 
longer be described by bibliographers as “ excessively rare.” The 
stimulus which has, within the last thirty years, been given to the study 
of early American history, including its bibliography, has led to the 
bringing to light, fom musty repositories, of copies of rare works, that 








* See “Sketches... . in Great Britain, France, and Holland,” &. By 
Zachariah Allen. Providence, 1835. Vol. I. p. 96. 
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were wanting in the public libraries of the country, and some that were 
even unknown to scholars of the last two or three generations. The fa- 
mous Ebeling collection, comprising from three thousand to thirty-five 
hundred volumes, fortunately secured for Harvard College Library in 
1818, and justly regarded at that time and for some years after as the 
best collection of books on American history in the country, can no 
longer enjoy its former prestige, even with the additions made to it 
since its purchase ; for it has been outstripped by probably more than 
one private collection. The reputation which many collections possess 
can never be fully tested, until, by the publication of a catalogue, their 
contents shall be made known. The library of Mr. John Carter Brown, 
of Providence, which has always been freely thrown open to scholars 
by its generous owner, will remain a mystery to those only who are 
unable to consult its recently prepared catalogue, which, so far as 
printed, begins with the year 1493, and ends with the year 1700: 
the first book being the Latin version of the letter of Columbus, 
“De Insulis inuentis,” &c., announcing his great discovery, and the 
last, the “ More Wonders of the Invisible World,” by Robert Calef. 
The richness and value of this collection of books relating to the 
history of America, thus revealed, have astonished even those who 
had hitherto enjoyed the privilege of examining these treasures, and 
have led to the conviction, that, down to the period referred to, it 
surpasses any other collection of the kind in the country. Even here, 
however, it is hazardous to pronounce a too confident judgment, when 
we remember, that, among the many private libraries in New York, 
one which has for some time been regarded as the richest collection of 
bibliographical rarities on this continent, including works in the depart- 
ment of which we are speaking, will remain comparatively a sealed re- 
pository, until a catalogue shall unlock its treasures to the public. Mr. 
Henry Harrisse, in his “ Bibliotheca Americana,” at page xxx., thus 
speaks of this library, which, however, he had never seen: “If we 
may judge from the sundry works which the owner permitted us to 
consult, and from conversational remarks, Mr. Lenox’s collection stands 
unrivalled.” 

The formation of such noble collections as these may be regarded 
as a subject for congratulation, as in this way only is it made pos- 
sible for such societies as the Narragansett Club to reproduce the 
writings of the fathers of New England, the original editions of these 
here reprinted having long since passed beyond the reach of ordinary 
acquisition. 

The sumptuous edition of the Key now before us has been faith- 
fully edited by Mr. J. Hammond Trumbuil, of Hartford, Ct., who has 
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furnished a valuable Preface and elaborate foot-notes. Mr. Trumbull 
has brought to this labor special qualifications. By his long study of the 
language of the aborigines of New England, — pursuing his investiga- 
tions with a discriminating analysis into the peculiarities of each dia- 
lect, — he has eminently fitted himself to be an interpreter of the phil- 
ological writings of Williams and Eliot and Cotton, and to enter, as 
he has, with fresh enthusiasm into the editorial labors of Gallatin and 
Pickering and Du Ponceau, whose mantles appear to have fallen upon 
his shoulders. As a specimen of Mr. Trumbull’s admirable manner, 
reference may also be made to a paper of his in the last volume of 
the “Proceedings” of the Massachusetts Historical Society, on the 
meaning of “ Shawmut,” the Indian name of the peninsula on which 
Boston stands, addressed, in the form of a letter, to Mr. Charles Fol- 
som ; and also to a communication in the “ Proceedings” of the Ameri- 
ean Antiquarian Society for October, 1867, on the name “ Massachusetts,” 
written to the Rev. Edward E. Hale, in reply to an inquiry from him. 
Of Mr. Trumbull’s future labors in this department of research the 
highest expectations may reasonably be formed ; and we believe, that, 
before long, the oft-quoted remark, that “no person living can read 
Eliot’s Indian Bible,” will not be repeated with truth. 

The value of Williams’s Key to philelogists of the present day 
can hardly be overestimated. 


“However deficient as a grammar,” says Trumbull, “a form which the 
author ‘ purposely avoided, as not so accommodate to the benefit of all,’ of its 
excellence as a vocabulary and phrase-book there can be no question. It 
has preserved for us just that ‘ propriety of the [Indian] language in common 
things’ which was not to be attained ‘ without abundant conversing with them, 
in eating, travelling, and lodging with them, and which could have no place 
in Eliot’s translations of the Bible and treatises on practical religion. From 
no other source can we learn so many Indian names, general and specific, of 
objects animate and inanimate,—so many words and phrases of familiar 
speech, and which were most frequently employed by the Indians in their inter- 
course with each other. It is, in fact, the on/y vocabulary of a language of 
Southern New England which is trustworthy or tolerably full. And this 
special value is enhanced by the fact that it was compiled before the language 
of the Narragansetts had been essentially modified by intercourse with the Eng- 
lish, or by the influence of Eliot's and other printed translations into the Mas- 
sachusetts dialect. To such modification all unwritten languages are subject, 
and the Indian languages of America were, from their structure, peculiarly so. 
That it did in fact take place in New England, and as a consequence of the 
printing of the Indian Bible, is not doubtful, — though we have no means of 
ascertaining whether or not it extended to the Narragansett tribe. .. . . The 
differences which may be regarded as dialectical between the Narragansett 
language, as Mr. Williams presents it, and the Natick, as written by Eliot and 
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his contemporaries, are few and inconsiderable. It would be difficult to point 
to any which are well marked and constant. It must be remembered, that, 
while the Kty is ‘framed chiefly after the Narragansett dialect,’ Mr. Williams 
had acquired his knowledge of the language from intercourse with at least 
three independent tribes, — during his residence at Plymouth, Salem, and 
Providence; and it is certain, that, in some instances, he has admitted words 
which are not in the Narragansett dialect. For example,—on page 107, 
Chap. XVII. where he remarks upon the great ‘ variety of their dialects and 
proper speech within thirty or forty miles of each other,’ he gives ‘aniun, a 
dog,’ for the Cowesit (as it was, also, the Natick) form, and distinguishes the 
* Narriganset’ as ayim. The word ‘ Narriganset,’ here and elsewhere in the 
Key, contains the letter r, which was not pronounced by the Narragansetts 
proper, whose tribe-name Mr. Williams (in his Epistle Introductory) writes 
Nanhigganéuck. So (on pages 28, 29, 140, 142) the words nulléyana, my 
wife, wulldgana, a [his] wife, nulléquaso, my ward, or pupil, appear, by the 
presence of the J, to belong to some other dialect than the Narragansett, 
probably to the Nipmuck. On the whole, the language of the Key does not 
differ more widely from that of Eliot’s Bible than does the latter from the 
Massachusetts Psalter and translation of John’s Gospel, printed for the use of 
the Indians of Massachusetts in 1709... . . To many readers, the ‘ brief obser- 
vations of the customs, manners, and worships, &c., of the natives,’ constitute 
the most ‘ pleasant and profitable’ portion of the author’s work. . . . . They 
have been so often and so largely drawn upon by later writers, that our 
obligations to their author are almost lost sight of, and they are held, as if by 
prescription, the common property of historians.” — pp. 7 - 9. 


As an instance of the appropriation of Williams’s labors without ac- 
knowledgment, it may be mentioned that that unconscionable liar, and 
otherwise most absurd person, John Dunton, in his rhapsodies recently 
printed by the “ Prince Society,” under the title of “A Summer's 
Ramble through the Ten Kingdoms,” &c., has drawn largely from the 
Key for his illustrations of the manners and customs of the Indians 
of New England ; but instead of citing his authority, he has the au- 
dacity to say that the information was imparted to him personally, from 
time to time, by an occasional fellow-traveller, during his few months’ 
residence in New England in 1686. 


The two remaining tracts in this first volume of the “ Narragansett 
Club,” and the first and principal tract in the second volume, begin and 
end a controversy between John Cotton and Roger Williams concern- 
ing church fellowship. The discussion was begun by Cotton, who ad- 
dressed a letter to Williams, soon after he left Salem, in January, 
1636, in which the writer endeavors to convince Williams of the insuf- 
ficiency of those grounds which had led him to reject the fellowship of 
the Massachusetts churches, as he had done before his banishment from 
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that Colony. This letter, of which Cotton kept no copy, was first printed 
in 1643, seven years after it was written, while Williams was in Eng- 
land. It is a small quarto of thirteen pages, and is entitl& “A Let- 
ter of Mr. John Cottons Teacher of the Church in Boston, in New 
England, to Mr. Williams a Preacher there,” &c. It appears to have 
been surreptitiously printed. Copies had been taken by persons to 
whom Williams had lent the manuscript, and one of them found its 
way to the press. Williams published a reply to Cotton’s letter, in a 
small quarto of forty-seven pages, besides two prefatory leaves, entitled 
“Mr. Cottons Letter Lately Printed, Examined and Answered : By 
Roger Williams of Providence in New England. London, Imprinted 
in the yeere 1644.” Cotton’s rejoinder, of one hundred and forty-four 
small quarto pages, was printed in 1647, at the end of his * Bloudy 
Tenent, Washed,” &c., and is entitled “A Reply to Mr. Williams his 
Examination ; and Answer of the Letters sent to him by John Cotton.” 
He and Williams were at this time engaged in the “ Bloudy Tenent” 
controversy, soon to be spoken of, and the publication of this Reply, 
in the volume referred to, has caused it to be confounded with that dis- 
cussion, with which it has no immediate connection. It was earlier 
written than the main part of the volume, in which it has the second 
place. 

“In this discussion,” says Professor Dimon, in his admirable editorial 
Preface to Cotton’s “ Reply ” to Williams, in the second volume of the 
Narragansett Club, “is furnished the fullest illustration of opinions 
which seem to have been more prominent than any other in the mind 
of Williams, from the day when, according to his own statement, he 
had declined to become Teacher of the Boston Church, ‘ because he 
durst not officiate to an unseparated people,’ until the day when he 
renounced the communion of his own church in Salem, because they 
would not sunder themselves from the churches in the Bay.” 


“ Like Robinson of Leyden, in the earlier stage of his career, like Canne of 
Amsterdam, Williams urged a renunciation of all fellowship with the Church 
of England, a position which the Puritans of Massachusetts had never taken, 
and which they now wholly refused to sanction. Whether Williams, during 
his five years’ residence in Massachusetts, rendered himself more obnoxious 
by his advocacy of Religious Toleration, or by his advocacy of the principles of 
Rigid Separation, is a question upon which the Reply of Cotton will be found 
to throw great light. 

“ The precise question at issue between Cotton and Williams was, whether 
it was ‘necessary to church-fellowship, that the members admitted there- 
unto should all of them see, and expressly bewail, all the pollutions which they 
have been defiled with in their former Church-fellowship, Ministry, Wor- 
ship, Government,’ &c. This thesis Williams zealously advocated, and Cotton 
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opposed. While acknowledging and deploring the corruptions that existed 
in the Church of England, Cotton maintained that the ‘ mixt fellowship of 
ignorant and prophane persons doth not evacuate or disannul their church 
estate, — the store of malignant and noysome humors in the body, yea, the 
deadness and rottennesse of many members in the body, though they make 


the body an unsound and corrupt body, yet they do not make the body no 
body.’” — pp. 2, 3. 


While, however, the main subject discussed in this Reply “ relates 
to the dispute between the Nonconformist and the Separatist, its chief 
historical value arises from its incidental discussion of another question, 
respecting which the most opposite opinions are still maintained.” We 
cannot forbear to continue our quotation of the language of Professor 
Dimon, in the excellent summary he has furnished in the Preface 
referred to, on pages 3 — 6. 


“ A single allusion in Cotton’s Letter to the ‘sentence of civill banishment’ 
passed against Williams drew from the latter a statement of the grounds of 
that decree, as they were ‘ rightly sammed up’ by one of the magistrates after 
the trial. This statement, which Williams thus indorses, with Cotton’s ex- 
tended observations in reply, furnishes the most complete account that now 
remains of these proceedings, and by the two persons whose testimony is on 
every account entitled to the greatest weight. Although Cotton somewhat 
harshly criticises the statement made by Williams, yet a careful comparison 
of the two accounts will show that they do not involve any essential contradic- 
tion. 

“ According to Williams, the grounds of his banishment were the following 
opinions : — 

“*1, That we have not our land by patent from the King, but that the na- 
tives are the true owners of it; and that we ought to repent of such receiving 
it by patent. 

“«2. That it is not lawful to call a wicked person to swear, to pray, as being 
actions of God's worship. 

“+3. That it is not lawful to hear any of the ministers of the parish assem- 
blies in England. 

“*4. That the civil magistrate’s power extends only to the bodies and 
goods and outward state of men.’ 

“ This account of the matter Cotton terms ‘a fraudulent expression of the 
particulars’; for each one of these four opinions, he aflirms, was known to be 
held by many who were still tolerated in the full enjoyment both of civil and 
religious liberty. It was not for the mere holding of opinions, but for the tur- 
bulent assertion of them, that Roger Williams had been banished. According 
to Cotton’s ‘ best observation and remembrance,’ the two things which caused 
the sentence of banishment against Williams were, — first, his violent and 
tumultuous carriage against the patent; and second, his vehement opposition 
to the oath of fidelity. The sentence was, however, hastened by the course 
of Williams in inducing the Salem church to join with him in remonstrating 
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against the action of the magistrates, and in afterwards renouncing commu- 
nion with it. 

“ But what at once arrests attention in these two statements is, that they 
both agree in regarding as entirely subordinate that opinion of Williams 
respecting the province of the civil magistrate which has been so frequently 
represented as the chief ground of difference between him and the Massachu- 
setts Colony. If we had simply Cotton’s statement, there might be some 
grounds for suspecting that his account of the proceedings, like the account 
which he gives, in a subsequent passage in this Reply, of his connection with 
the Antinomians, was not quite ingenuous; but the fact of chief importance is, 
that Williams himself, while enumerating among the four causes of bis banish- 
ment his opinion respecting the power of the civil magistrate, yet nowhere, 
throughout the whole course of this discussion, lays any special emphasis upon 
it. It is certainly surprising, if this opinion were, as has been asserted, the 
real ground of all these proceedings, that he himself should here have claimed 
for it such an entirely subordinate importance. 

“With such substantial agreement between the two most important wit- 
nesses, there seems no longer any room for controversy respecting the banish- 
ment of Williams. The question has been involved in difficulty by attaching 
an undue significance to the statement made by Winthrop respecting the 
action of the Court in July, 1635. In the charges presented at that time 
there is no allusion either to the patent or to the oath, an omission which 
can as little be reconciled with the statement of Williams as with that of Cot- 
ton, unless we suppose that the final step was based, not on those charges 
simply, but on the whole antecedent action of the Court, —an inference 
which the phraseology of the decree of banishment fully justifies.” 

After this most able analysis, by a Rhode Island scholar and pro- 
fessor in her university, of the statements of both Cotton and Williams, 
there should no longer be any want of agreement among the historians 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island as to the opinions which Williams 
held, and the relation which he sustained to the churches and to the 
civil authorities of Massachusetts, during his residence there, or as to 
the true reasons for his banishment from that Colony. As to ecclesi- 
astical matters, Williams did not distinguish himself there by his 
advocacy of religious toleration; it was rather by his advocacy of the 
principles of religious separation that he made himself obnoxious to the 
leading men of that Colony. To what extent the ideas of religious tol- 
eration and of religious liberty, of which he subsequently became so 
distinguished an advocate, had, at this time, found a place in his mind, 
it does not appear; but his religious opinions had little to do with the 
final action of the government respecting him.* 





* Professor Dimon has ascertained, by an inspection of the original manuscript 
Records at the State-House, that the true date of the sertence of banishment of 
Williams is October 8, 1635, instead of September 3, as in the printed Records. 
He detected that a later hand had tampered with the manuscript. See his note in 
Vol. I1., Narragansett Club, pp. 233 - 240. 
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The question, however, recurs, Were the Massachusetts authorities 
justified in banishing Williams from the Colony as a disturber of the 
peace? Every state or community, controlling its own municipal 
affairs, must be its own judge as to whether its existence or safety 
demands the punishment of its citizens, and as to the nature of that 
punishment, which may extend to the death penalty or to banishment 
from its jurisdiction; also, as to whether, in a given case, the exi- 
gency has arisen for the exercise of its undoubted prerogative. On 
no other ground can the act, in the case referred to, be justified. It 
will not do to say, as has sometimes been said, that Williams had no 
right to be here, — that, not being an owner in the franchise, nor a free- 
man of the Colony, the authorities, from a mere dislike to his person 
or to his opinions, or on any other pretence, could justly order him to 
depart from the jurisdiction, as a householder may inform his guest 
that “his room is better than his company.” 

When Winthrop and his associates, with their large fleet, sailed, in 
1630, for New England, they intended to establish there a permanent 
colony, and they brought with them the muniments of their authority. 
Soon after they sailed, their friends “at home” issued a circular 
address, stating the purpose of the colonists, and inviting aid in the 
furtherance of their plans. They called for “able men, as may be 
sufficient to make the frame of that new formed body: as good Gov- 
ernors, able Ministers, Physicians, Soldiers, Schoolmasters, Mariners, 
and Mechanics of all sorts.” They ask for money, in aid of a “ stock 
of ten thousand pounds .... to support the weight of general charges 
of transportation, and maintaining Ministers, Schoolmasters, Command- 
ers for Wars; and erecting of such buildings as will be needful for 
public use for the present”; hoping that in “time to come ... . the Col- 
ony itself, having once taken root,.... will be found sufficient to bear 
her own burden.” They did not advertise for persons of any particular 
religious opinion, but for those who should “ be willing to submit to au- 
thority.” The leaders in this great enterprise, who had just sailed, 
were themselves members of the Church of England, and they es- 
teemed it an honor to call her their “deare Mother”; but they could 
not give assurance, that, under the new circumstances which might arise 
in their new abode, they could “preserve a correspondence in all things 
to our state, civil or ecclesiastical.”* Williams, the next year, came 
over to the Colony, and was received with a welcome. His arrival is 
recorded by Winthrop, who makes honorable mention of him as “a 
godly minister”; and he was immediately chosen, as he himself says, 


* “Planters Plea,” (supposed to be written by the Rsv. John White of Dor- 
chester, England,) London, 1630, pp. 34, 35, 63, 65, 66, 82, 83. 
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Teacher of the Church in Boston, a position which he declined. By 
coming here, Williams forfeited none of his rights as an Englishman 
or as aman; and on no principle of justice could he be thrust out of 
the community, whilst he remained a peaceable inhabitant.* He was 
entitled to every protection, in his person and property, that the gov- 
ernment could afford him, so long as he “ kept the peace” ; and there 
is no evidence that he did not receive such protection. He, however, 
put to hazard the public peace, and he was banished. In this the 
government not only exercised its unquestionable prerogative, but the 
authorities were, no doubt, sincere in believing that the safety of the 
community demanded its exercise in this instance; and, in that view, 
they are morally justified in their act. 

But in view of all the light since shed upon this transaction, can 
we say that the authorities were wise and far-seeing in the course 
they pursued? Were they not unnecessarily alarmed, and did they 
not count too much upon the influence of Williams for harm?’ It is 
always difficult to pronounce judgment in such cases, but we incline to 
the opinion, that, if Williams had been “ let alone,” he would have sub- 
sided into a harmless, if not always quiet citizen. And we cannot for- 
bear to apply the same remark to the proceedings respecting Mrs. 
Hutchinson in 1637, and to those respecting the Quakers of twenty 
years later. As to the Quakers, it is humiliating to think that our 
fathers were so far frightened from their propriety by a handful of fa- 
natics as to have been led to resort to the extreme measures that were 
pursued towards them. The most that can be said of many of them is, 
that they were “proper subjects either of a mad-house or house of 
correction.” There is a bit of wisdom and common sense, worthy of a 
more extended application, in the reply of the Rhode Island authorities 
to the Commissioners of the United Colonies, who asked that a course 
of justice might be taken with certain Quakers that had sought shel- 
ter in Rhode Island. They say, under date of October 13, 1658: — 

“ Our desires are, in all things possible, to pursue after and keep fair and 
loving correspondence and intercourse with all the Colonies, and with all our 
countrymen in New England ; and to that purpose we have endeavored (and 
shall still endeavor) to answer the desires and requests from all parts of the 
country, .... by returning such as make escapes from you, or from the other 
Colonies, being such as fly from the hands of justice, for matters of crime done 





* The Charter of Massachusetts provided, that all subjects of the crown, who 
should become inhabitants of the Colony, and their children born there, should en- 
joy all liberties and immunities of free and natural subjects, as if they and every 
of them were born within the realm of England. — Charter, in Hutchinson’s “ Pa- 
pers,” p. 18; Story, Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, § 63. 
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or committed amongst you, &c. And as concerning these Quakers (so 
called) which are now among us, we have no law among us whereby to 
punish any for only declaring by words, &c., their minds and understandings 
concerning the things and ways of God, as to salvation and an eternal condition, 
And we, moreover, find that in those places where these people aforesaid, in 
this Colony, are most of all suffered to declare themselves freely, and are 
only opposed by arguments in discourse, there they least of all desire to 
come, and we are informed that they begin to loathe this place, for that they 
are not opposed by the civil authority, but with all patience and meekness 
are suffered to say over their pretended revelations and admonitions, nor are 
they like or able to gain many here to their way,” &c.* 

It will not, we trust, be regarded as out of place here to refer to 
and to quote from an interesting and important letter of Williams to 
his friend Governor Winthrop, brought to light five years ago among 
the “ Winthrop Papers,” written a few months after Williams and his 
handful of followers had established themselves at Providence, and 
furnishing the earliest account extant of that little community: — 


“The condition of myself and those few families here planting with me 
you know full well. We have no Patent, nor doth the face of Magistracy 
suit with our present condition. Hitherto the masters of families have ordi- 
narily met once a fortnight, and consulted about our common peace, watch, 
and planting; and mutual consent hath finished all matters with speed and 
peace. 

“ Now of late some young men, single persons, (of whom we had much 
need) being admitted to freedom of inhabitation, and promising to [be] sub- 
ject to the orders made by the consent of the householders, are discontented 
with their estate, and seek the freedom of vote also, and equality, &c. 

“ Besides, our dangers (in the midst of these dens of lions) now especially 
call upon us to be compact in a civil way and power. 

“IT have, therefore, had thoughts of propounding to my neighbors a double 
subscription, concerning which I shall humbly crave your help. The first 
concerning ourselves, the masters of families, thus: We, whose names 
are here underwritten, late inhabitants of the Massachusetts, (upon occa- 
sion of some difference of conscience,) being permitted to depart from 
the limits of that Patent, under the which we came over into these parts, and 
being cast by the Providence of the God of Heaven remote from others of 
our countrymen amongst the barbarous in this town of New Providence, do 
with free and joint consent promise each unto other, that, for our common peace 
and welfare (until we hear further of the King’s royal pleasure concerning 
ourselves) we will from time to time subject ourselves in active or passive 
obedience to such orders and agreements as shall be made by the greater 
number of the present householders, and such as shall be hereafter admitted 
by their consent into the same privilege and covenant in our ordinary meet- 
ing. In witness whereof we hereunto subscribe, &c. 





* Hutchinson’s Massachusetts, I. App. xi. 
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“ Concerning those few young men, and any who shall hereafter (by your 
favorable connivance) desire to plant with us, this: We whose names are 
here underwritten, being desirous to inhabit in this Town of New Providence, 
do promise to subject ourselves in active or passive obedience to such orders 
and agreements as shall be made, from time to time, by the greater number 
of the present householders of this Town, and such whom they shall admit 
into the same fellowship and privilege. In witnes$ whereof,” &c.* 

This first agreement or “ subscription” among the “ householders” 
is not extant among the Records of Providence. The second agree- 
ment, which implies the existence of a former one, is, however, in a 
somewhat altered phraseology, on the Records of Providence; but 
there is no date to it, nor is there any clew afforded as to the time 
of its. adoption. It will be observed, that, in the model of the two 
agreements submitted to Winthrop, and which Williams says he has 
not yet submitted to his neighbors, “ but shall as I see cause upon your 
loving council,” there is no exception made as to submission, “ only in 
civil things.” ‘There is another point on which Williams desires the 
advice of Winthrop. As Williams had purchased at his own “ charge 
and engagements” the place on which they had settled, “the inhabi- 
tants paying by consent 30s. apiece as they come,” until his charge was 
“out fur their particular lots,” and as he had never made any other 
covenant with his friends, but that, if he got a place, they should plant 
there with him, his query is this: “ Whether I may not lawfully desire 
this of my neighbors, that, as I freely subject myself to common con- 
sent, and shall not bring in any person into the town withoutetheir 
consent, so also, that, against my consent, no person be violently 
brought in and received.” 

How refreshing to the sight of the antiquary would be the reply of 
Winthrop to this letter from his impracticable friend! but, alas! this 
letter, and all the other letters of Winthrop to Williams, we mourn for. 
It is to be hoped, that, in answer to the query above propounded, Win- 
throp advised his friend that he could hardly expect to obtain the con- 
sent of his neighbors to such an agreement as that his single vote should 
exclude any one from civil fellowship. The right of selection, that is 
to say, the right to choose one’s companions in founding a settlement, 
may be reasonably claimed ; but Williams’s proposal to have conferred 
upon him the power to negative the acts of all his companions already 
received into fellowship, in the matter referred to, can hardly be ad- 
mitted as reasonable. 


The second and last tract in the second volume of the Narragansett 


* See 4 Massachusetts Historical Collections, VI. 186 - 188. 
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Club is entitled “Queries of Highest Consideration, Proposed to Mr. 
Tho. Goodwin, Mr. Phillip Nye, Mr. Wil. Bridges, Mr. Jer. Bur- 
roughs, Mr. Sidr. Simpson, and to the Commissioners from the General 
Assembly (so called) of the Church of Scotland,” &c. London, 1644. 

When Williams was in England at this time, the Westminster As- 
sembly was holding its sessions, and a serious feud had arisen between 
the Independent and the Presbyterian members of it. The famous 
“ Apologetical Narration” was published in January, 1643 — 4, and this 
called forth abundant replies from the Presbyterian party. Williams 
sympathized with neither faction. He saw that they were both strug- 
gling for power ; each was desirous of establishing its own as the na- 
tional religion. He therefore attacked them both. He had at this time 
risen to the height of the great argument for “ liberty of conscience in 
matters of religion,” and in this tract he addressed Parliament in a strain 
of great boldness and vigor. In regard to the former English Par- 
liament’s “ wonderful changes in religion,” he says, on page 20 : — 

“Who knows not in how few years the commonweal of England hath set 
up and pulled down? The fathers made the children heretics, and the 
children the fathers. How doth the Parliament in Henry the 8. his days 
condemn the absolute Popery in Henry the seventh? How is, in Edward 
the 6. his time, the Parliament of Henry the 8. condemned for their 
half Popery, half Protestantism? How soon doth Queen Mary’s Parliament 
condemn Edward for his absolute Protestantism? And Elizabeth's Parlia- 
ment as soon condemn Queen Mary’s for their absolute Popery? ‘"T is true, 
Queen Elizabeth made laws against Popery and Papists, but the government 
of Bishops, the Common Prayer, the Ceremonies, were then so high in that 
Queen and Parliament's eye, that the members of this present and ever re- 
nowned Parliament would have then been counted little less than heretics. 
And oh! since the commonweal cannot, without a spiritual rape, force the 
consciences of all to one Worship, oh! that it may never commit that rape, in 
forcing the consciences of all men to one Worship, which a stronger arm and 
sword may soon (as formerly) arise to alter.” 


This tract is here reprinted from a transcript of the only copy of 
the original edition known at the time, in the library of the British 
Museum. It consists of thirteen pages in small quarto, besides three 
preliminary leaves, including the title-leaf. Since its republication an- 
other copy of the original edition has been discovered in a well-known 
private library in the city of Providence. The “Introductory Re- 
marks” to this tract, as here reprinted, as well as those to the two last 
tracts in the first volume, were written by Mr. Reuben A. Guild, the 
intelligent librarian of Brown University. The same gentleman also 
furnished for the first volume an interesting “ Biographical Introduc- 
tion to the Writings of Roger Williams.” 
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The third volume of the Narragansett Club consists of a reprint of 
Roger Williams’s “ Bloudy Tenent of Persecution,” &c., with a Preface 
by the editor, Professor Samuel L. Caldwell, who has also contributed 
occasional foot-notes of: references and explanations. This work, with 
the other works of Williams already referred to, “was produced during 
the author’s visit to England in 1643-1644, and while he was engaged 
in obtaining the charter” alluded to at the beginning of this notice. The 
original edition is in what is called a small quarto form of two hundred 
and forty-seven pages, besides twelve preliminary leaves, and is entitled 
“The Blovdy Tenent, of Persecution, for Cause of Conscience, discussed, 
in a Conference between Truth and Peace. Who, in all tender Affec- 
tion, present to the High Court of Parliament (as the Result of their 
Discourse) these (amongst other Passages) of highest Consideration. 
Printed in the Year 1644.” There were two editions of the work pub- 
lished this year, neither of which bore the author’s name. 

This work is independent of Williams’s previous controversy with 
Cotton, and it had also a different origin. In Cotton’s “ Bloudy Tenent, 
Washed,” published in 1647, in reply to this book of Williams’s, he gives, 
on pages 1 and 2, the origin of this discussion. 

“ Mr. Williams,” he says, “ sent me, about a dozen years ago (as I remem- 
ber), a letter, penned (as he wrote) by a prisoner in Newgate, touching per- 
secution for Conscience’ sake : and entreated my judgment of it for the satis- 
faction of his friend. I was not willing to deny him any office of Christian 
love, and gave him my poor judgment ina private letter. This private letter 
of mine he hath published in print after so many years, and therewith a refu- 
tation of it. If my letter was Orthodoxical and tending to satisfaction and 
edification, why did he refute it? If corrupt and erroneous (especially if 
bloody), why did he publish it ? ” 

Williams says respecting the paper sent to Cotton for his judg- 
ment : — 

“ The author of these arguments against persecution (as I have been in- 
formed), being committed by some then in power close prisoner to New- 
gate, for the witness of some truths of Jesus, and having not the use of pen 
and ink, wrote these arguments in Milk, in sheets of paper brought to him by 
the woman his keeper, from a friend in London, as the stopples of his Milk 
bottle.” * 

By holding the paper to the fire the writing became visible.’ 

Whatever of truth there may be in this story of the writing in milk, 
it is certain that the “ arguments against persecution” sent to Cotton 
were extracts from a paper printed in 1620, entitled “ A Most Humble 
Supplication of many of the King’s Majesty’s loyal Subjects,... . 





* Bloudy Tenent, p. 61. 
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persecuted only for differing in Religion,” &c., and signed by some 
“unjustly called Anabaptists.”. The entire paper may be seen in a 
volume of “The Hanserd Knollys Society,” well worthy the attention 
of the scholar, entitled “Tracts on Liberty of Conscience and Perse- 
cution, 1614-1661.” London, 1846. 

Williams, in a later work, denies that he sent the prisoner’s arguments 
to Cotton, and says they were communicated to him by another person. 
He also denies that Cotton’s letter of comments on the same was pri- 
vate. This is said in justification of his having printed both in his 
“ Bloudy Tenent,” making Cotton’s letter mainly the basis of his reply, 
and from that taking the title of his book; regarding Cotton’s doctrine 
as a contrast to that of the Newgate prisoner, written in milk. 

Cotton’s argument in regard to persecution is in brief this : — 

“ When we are persecuted for Conscience’ sake, it is either for Conscience 
rightly informed or for erroneous and blind Conscience. First, it is not lawful 
to persecute any for Conscience’ sake rightly informed. . . . . Secondly, for an 
erroneous and blind Conscience ... . it is not lawful to persecute any, till 
after admonition once or twice; . . . . if such a man, after such admonition, 
shall still persist in the error of his way, and be therefore punished, he is not 
persecuted for cayse of Conscience, but for sinning against his own Con- 
science.” * 

In this noble treatise of Williams’s, he takes the highest ground in 
favor of absolute freedom in matters of religion. In the Preface to 
the book, which is dedicated to the “ High Court of Parliament,” he 
says: — 

“Tt is the will and command of God, that (since the coming of his Son, 
the Lord Jesus) a permission of the most Paganish, Jewish, Turkish, or Anti- 
christian consciences and worships be granted to all men, in all Nations and 
Countries: and they are only to be fought against with that sword which is 
only (in soul matters) able to conquer, to wit, the sword of God’s Spirit, the 
Word of God.” 

In this treatise the author exhibits abundant learning and ability to 
grapple with this great theme, which must have often occupied his 
mind during his lonely hours in his cabin at New Providence, before 
it was wrought out for the press in 1644. Williams’s style, in this and 
in most of his other elaborate treatises, has the faults of his age. It 
sometimes lacks clearness and directness. It is wordy, often leading the 
reader astray from the argument; and a search through loads of chaff 
has often been rewarded only by a single grain of wheat. But he is 
frequently animated and eloquent, and some of his letters are most 
touching in their pathos, and are expressed in a style of great beauty. 





* Bloudy Tenent, p. 42. 
VOL. CVI. — NO. 219. 44 
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The declaration of the doctrine of “ Liberty of Conscience in matters 
of Religion,” in the volume before us, and the advocacy of it in his later 
writings, have justly given to Williams a world-wide renown. He was 
not the first, as we have’seen, to preach this truth, but he appears to 
have been the first to practically realize it in the Colony which was 
founded by him. All honor, therefore, to the memory of the noble old 
patriarch ! 

But Williams’s doctrine of liberty was not always understood in the 
Colony of Rhode Islahd ; some interpreted it to mean license, freedom 
from all restraints whatsoever; and from the conduct of the motley 
crew collected in the different settlements within the little Colony, it 
seemed sometimes as if license would carry the day. But the voice of 
Williams was always heard above the din; (for he never declined to do 
battle even in the cause of peace,) proclaiming the true doctrine, if he 
did not effectually impress its truth upon the hearts of his hearers. 

The following reflections of Dr. Belknap, recorded in his journal 
after a visit to Providence in 1785, may not improperly be recited 
here. They were suggested by Governor Hopkins’s “ Account of the 
Planting and Growth of Providence,” which had been placed in Dr. 
Belknap’s hands by a friend : — 

* Upon the whole, I think, that, although Roger Williams was right in his 
idea of liberty of conscience, upon which principle the Colony of Rhode Island 
was established, yet there ought to have been more care taken by the early 
settlers here for the cultivation of the minds of youth, by erecting and endow- 
ing schools and seminaries of learning. In that case, youth, being properly 
instructed and principled, would have known what use to make of their liberty, 
when they had come to years of understanding; but this early cultivation 
being wanting, an unlimited liberty of conscience and freedom from the ob- 
ligation of supporting ministers has in too many instances produced an un- 
restrained licentiousness of manners, and a careless disregard of virtue.” * 


As has been said, these works of Roger Williams, thus far here re- 
printed, were produced while he was in England in 1643 - 1644, to so- 
licit a charter of incorporation. He was successful in his mission, and, 
returning, he arrived at Boston on the 17th of September, 1644, bringing 
with him a letter from certain lords and other members of Parliament, 
addressed to the Massachusetts authorities, soliciting friendly offices to- 
ward Mr. Williams. This letter procured for him permission to pro- 
ceed unmolested to Providence. 


The fourth volume of the Club will contain Williams’s “ Bloody 
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in the Blood of the Lambe,” &c. Cotton’s book, to which this is a 
reply, should more properly, we think, precede this. We are glad to 
learn that the “ Letters of Roger Williams” are in course of prepara- 
tion for publication by the Club, under the editorial supervision of Mr. 
J. Hammond Trumbull. 

The Narragansett Club have thus far won a great success. They 
have been fortunate in their editors and fortunate in their printers. 
May they be equally successful in the production of their future 
volumes. 


2.— The Life of Natuanaet GREENE, Major-General in the Army of 
the Revolution. By Georce Wasuincton Greene, Author of 
“ Historical View of the American Revolution.” In Three Volumes. 
Vol. I. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 1867. 8vo. pp. 584. 


Tuts volume is the first instalment of the long-expected Life of 
General Greene by his grandson. The author proposes to give us 
two additional volumes, and the interest and value of this first part of 
the work are so great that we trust no long time will intervene before 
the publication of the remainder. The equally competent and faithful 
biographer has a narrative to continue and to close, filled with material 
rich alike in personal and historical interest. There are still to be 
narrated some half-dozen campaigns of the long struggle, — campaigns 
in which Greene continually displayed his military ability, rising till, 
as commander of the Southern army, he became second only to Wash- 
ington in rank, and was numbered among his most trusted friends. 
Though his life was compassed within forty-four years, it was a full 
one. 

The biographer had already, in a more modest way, performed the 
work which he here expands. While filling the post of American Con- 
sul at Rome, more than a score of years ago, he contributed a volume 
on the same theme to Sparks’s Library of American Biography. That 
volume has merits of its own, and is admirably adapted to the use 
of that ever-increasing mass of inquisitive readers among us who re- 
quire condensed narratives conformed to the limitations of time and 
leisure under which alone they can train their minds. But it was pre- 
pared amid many disadvantages, especially that of the want of the 
original and unpublished documents existing on this side of the water. 
Mr. Greene, during the interval which has elapsed, has kept his theme 
in mind, and has regarded it as the duty of his mature life to do justice 
to it. 
The author must now look for his due reward to those of the present 
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and of coming generations who desire to read the history of the Amer- 
ican Revolution through the candidly wrought and authentic memoirs 
and correspondence of the prime actors in it. Mr. Greene has made 
an admirable contribution to that patriotic cause. If the reader occa- 
sionally meets an outburst of sentiment, revealing the private affections 
or opinions of the author, he should be ready to allow it, even if it does 
not call forth his sympathy or satisfy his taste. 

General Greene came of the best stock in New England. He 
would have been a man of mark in any of the nobler pursuits of life 
to which he might have been directed either by opportunity or by am- 
bition. He was unselfish, warm-hearted, liberal, and sternly upright. 
He had the sensitiveness, not of pride, but of a dignified self-respect. 
His ancestry were among the earliest emigrants to Puritan New Eng- 
land; and his immediate parentage was derived from the company of 
straggling dissentients whose consciences found room with Roger Wil- 
liams in Rhode Island. Members of the family filled important local 
positions in the administration of the Colony. 

The father of the General, bearing the same name, besides exer- 
cising his gifts as an exhorter and a leader in the meetings of the 
Quaker fellowship to which he belonged, and in whose quiet ways his 
children were trained, was a thriving farmer on his own domain. . To 
the agricultural labors which were industriously pursued were added 
the ingenuity and toil needed in working a forge connected with a mill 
which was moved by power got from a small stream with its dam and 
pond on the family estate, and used in good part for manufacturing 
anchors. For these a ready market was found at Newport and other 
places on the bay, and a shallop furnished the means of transportation. 

The destined General, showing, it would seem, no distaste for his 
daily tasks as a helper of his father and his brothers, and no restless- 
ness of spirit unfitting him to enjoy his youth, exhibited very early a 
craving for knowledge, taking a special interest in mathematical, histori- 
cal, and metaphysical subjects. His mental opportunities at home were 
of the narrowest and least nutritive. Quaker discipline proscribed relax- 
ation and accomplishments, and the literary material of his immediate 
neighborhood was meagre and juiceless. He read whatever came to 
hand, and re-read when fresh matter failed him. A book, whatever its 
title or contents, stood with him as a representative of all the wealth of 
the mind, — just as, toa philanthropist, a man represents the race. His 
hoarded pennies, earned in rare and brief intervals of leisure, were de- 
voted to the purchase of books, as soon as he was old enough to go in 
the shallop with its freight of commodities to Newport. The good 
President Stiies, then a minister of that town, being witness to the 
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eagerness exhibited by the boy for learning, kindly gave him a helping 
word and hand. 

Among the acquaintances made by him under similar circumstances 
was the famous grammarian, Lindley Murray, who, having been enter- 
tained at the hospitable farm-house of the elder Greene, invited the 
youth to go with him, for a brief sojourn, to New York. Doubtless, 
had the grammarian had a gleam of foresight of the service and 
fame to which his companion was destined, and that some thousands of 
documents from his pen would be treasured up as precious historic 
material, he would have guarded him by early tuition against an un- 
allowable liberty in which the General indulged himself, of connecting 
a verb in the singular with a plural nominative. His biographer has 
been conscientiously withheld from those slight strokes of the editorial 
pen required to rectify the grammar of his honored grandfather's 
manuscripts; he even draws the reader’s attention to this erratic habit 
of the General, and also to a frequent looseness and irregularity in the 
construction of his sentences; and he is willing to have the manuscript 
faithfully transferred to print without emendation, because solid thought 
is expressed intelligently, with clearness and strength, in spite of the 
flaws in the syntax. 

Young Greene showed his strength of mind before he had attained 
his manhood by subjecting himself, on this visit to New York, to 
inoculation, while that process, besides the risks attending it, was with- 
stood by the prejudices and superstitions of a very large portion of the 
community. He afterwards had occasion, more than once, amid the 
direful scenes of the camp and the hospital, to mourn that that safe- 
guard was so neglected and resisted. The apprehension of small-pox 
was enough to keep thousands of our yeomanry fgom enlisting, and the 
disease itself over and over again seriously reduced the strength of our 
armies. 

Greene grew into manhood amid the intense excitement, pervading 
every village and hamlet, from the popular discussion of the Stamp 
Act. He was quickened in reflection, and the direction of his reading 
was determined, by the incidents and forebodings which engaged only 
the passionate speech of many around him. A clear and deep thinker, 
he was one of the first to interpret the omens aright, and to anticipate 
needful measures and inevitable consequences, which most of his asso- 
ciates were hardly willing to face, when, long after, they were realized. 

His father had purchased a new mill-site, a few miles from his own, 
and had placed his son in charge of the work to be done there. This 
was at Coventry, and soon after the son’s removal thither the father 
died. The brothers continued to carry on the family business ami- 
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eably. As a freeholder, Nathaniel was entitled by the Colonial law to 
the right of suffrage, to which he was admitted at Warwick, in April, 
1765. In 1770, and onward, even while he was in the army, he was 
chosen to represent Coventry in the General Assembly. He was mar- 
ried July 20, 1774, toa lady who proved to be a fit confidant and com- 
panion, amid the trying experiences which crowded the remaining 
years of his life. His letters to her, during long periods of separation, 
show the purity and warmth of his domestic affections, and the con- 
fidence he had in her sympathy and good judgment. Occasionally, 
while in winter quarters, she with other ladies was permitted to be 
near the camp. 

As the threatening and aggressive measures of the British govern- 
ment were steadily paralleled by a course of popular measures en- 
gaging the passions and the inventiveness of the Colonists, Greene was 
always found among the foremost in activity. He was still in the 
Quaker fellowship, and under its discipline. Disregarding the pacific 
principles of the sect, or persuaded that there might be contingencies 
when the duties of a good citizen would compel him to take arms, he 
attended a great military review which was held at Plainfield, and prob- 
ably manifested in some way an un-Quakerlike zeal in its excitement. 
For this trespass he was brought under the discipline of the Society, and, 
as he refused to concede what was required, after remonstrance, he was 
expelled from fellowship. An independent military company having 
been formed in his neighborhood, he became a candidate for a lieuten- 
ancy in it. It caused him much mortification that he failed of an elee- 
tion, because of a slight stiffness in one of his limbs, which, without 
laming him, appeared in his gait. He came in, however, as a private, 
and in the scarcity of military weapons, which then drove the yeomanry 
to their wits’ end to supply themselves, he made a resolute move in a 
right direction. Coming to Boston for the purpose, he succeeded in 
purchasing a good musket, and in inducing a countryman to secrete it 
under a load of straw which he was carrying in his wagon out of town. 
He turned his visit to profitable account in other ways. He spent his 
time in town in watching and studying the military movements of the 
British soldiers then quartered there; and he took back with him to 
Coventry a willing deserter, who was to render service to the rural 
corps as a drill-master. 

The Battle of Bunker’s Hill gave the signal which had long been 
waited for. The Rhode Island Assembly, though under a Tory 
Governor, at once raised two regiments, and commissioned Greene 
as Brigadier-General. At the age of thirty-three, thus suddenly 
entrusted with a responsibility which, great when it was imposed, was 
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steadily to increase in its burdens and anxieties, Greene joined the 
New England army gathered at Cambridge and the neighborhood, not 
yet on a Continental establishment, investing the British forces in 
Boston. Here he set himself to learn the art of war. It is curious to 
note in his correspondence how rapidly he exchanged the phraseology 
of a civilian for the terms and figures of speech of his new profession. 
He was soon commissioned as a Brigadier-General on the Continental 
establishment, and stationed on Prospect Hill. During the nine months 
of the siege of Boston, with its perplexities and alarms, he shared with 
Washington, and the other general officers, all the embarrassments at- 
tending the continually baffled and often futile attempts at organizing 
an army, with a commissariat and a hospital system, out of most un- 
manageable materials, and with the alternate help and hindrance of 
local, Colonial, and Continental authorities. He commanded a brigade 
in the affair of Dorchester Heights; was put in command at Long 
Island, but was lying helpless in his bed, and in danger of his life, in 
New York, during the disastrous movements there; was raised to 
the rank of Major-General, and showed his gallantry at Fort Lee. 
His biographer places before us anew all the materials which ex- 
ist, and they are sufficient, for forming an unprejudiced view of the 
affair of Fort Washington, and, without any special pleading, leaves the 
narrative for the judgment of his readers. In our opinion, the General 
stands as free of blame for that disaster as he is safe from the injurious 
insinuations which the reflections of a later criticism have renewed and 
intensified. 

His biographer follows him through the campaigns which embrace 
the affairs at Trenton, Princeton, and Morristown, the loss of Phila- 
delphia, and the fall of the forts on the Delaware, —closing the volume 
with the hopeful presage connected with the coming of Steuben to in- 
troduce discipline into the army. Of course, the general current of the * 
story is that with which we are familiar. On some matters of detail, 
and on some incidental points, that have been obscured, contested, or 
variously represented, Mr. Greene furnishes us with valuable illustra- 
tive, explanatory, or argumentative helps. He does not aim at any 
point to set aside the verdict of history, so called, though he does 
essay to readjust its individual distributions and applications in some 
particulars. He has done his own work conscientiously, and has made 
the best use of materials, which were more accessible to him, and worth 
more for general history, in his way of using them, than they would 
have been to any other person. He yields himself justly to the inspira- 
tion of family pride, and duty, in his theme. 

The single object which stands prominent in the aims of Mr. 
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Greene, and to which he most frequently and emphatically seeks to 
draw the responsive interest of his readers, is the exhibition of his re- 
vered grandfather as a man cast in the same mould, and vitalized with 
the same qualities of mind, heart, and soul, as Washington. The course 
of the narrative is often arrested for an interjectional reminder, or com- 
ment, to serve this intent, or rather to express the sincere persuasion of 
the biographer. If, perhaps, on one or two occasions, the reader may 
not be wholly responsive to the writer, it will be rather because of an 
imagined irrelevancy in the comment than from lack of truth in what it 
suggests. We admit in full the likeness of these two noble men in 
character and its manifestations. ‘There was an identity of opinion and 
feeling between them on many subjects. They met the same per- 
plexities and obstacles with the same calm self-reliance. They had 
the same enemies. From the day on which Greene joined the camp 
at Cambridge, the perusal of the volume before us leads us through 
scenes, and engages reflections, which reproduce those drawn and ex- 
cited in Mr. Sparks’s invaluable volumes from the papers of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. There is a slight, but still an appreciable, element of 
candid disclosure in Mr. Greene’s pages, beyond what we have had 
before, in the relation of the disastrous, mortifying, and ever-irritating 
incidents, originating in the jealousies of officers, the unsoldierlike con- 
duct of the privates, the cross-purposes of local and national authorities, 
and the haltings and bunglings of Congress. It must be confessed, that, 
the closer we come to the actual facts and phenomena of the Revolu- 
tion, and the more thorough the research which deals with them, the less 
satisfactory do many of them appear. Certainly, for those who have 
passed through the late Secession War, it is possible, if they choose to 
trace them, to find more parallelisms in the faithful history of the 
Revolutionary War than a patriot or a right-hearted man may be 


* pleased to admit. 


We ought to add, that Mr. Greene makes no direct reference to the 
charges he has heretofore brought against the historical integrity and 
impartiality of Mr. Bancroft. Probably he judges that he has already 
effectually disposed of the issues between himself and that historian. 

The most helpful incentive in prosecuting his valuable work which the 
author can receive will be a just and consistent appreciation of his great 
industry, at his own charges, up to this accomplished stage of his task. 
Congress fuiled to extend to this work the patronage which it gave to 
some less worthy of it. 
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3. — Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, N. Y., from its Establishment, 
March 16, 1802, to the Army Reorganization of 1866-67. By 
Brevet Masor-Generat Georce W. Cuttum, Colonel, Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. Army. New York: Van Nostrand. 2 vols. 
8vo. 


Generat Cuttvm has finally published his long-expected Revised 
Register of West Point Graduates. It is a book indispensable to 
every one who studies the military history or establishment of the 
Republic; but its keenest interest is for those who are its subject. It 
gives concisely, but fully and accurately, the leading events in the life 
of each graduate, from the opening of the Academy to the reorganiza- 
tion of the army in 1866; and the simple record of efforts, triumphs, 
and tragedies is the more affecting to the survivors from the close ties 
with which the Academy has bound together the Regular Army. An 
esprit de corps unknown to any other college in the country is created 
by the very nature and regulations of the institution. Cadets just 
emerging from boyhood are separated from their homes and from 
the world for four years. For amends they are bound together 
by constant intercourse and a systematic emulation in studies, arts, 
exercises, and amusements. They are in constant and familiar as- 
sociation with localities and scenes famous in Cadet tradition for the 
deeds of their predecessors, to which their own exploits are to be 
added, — both forming through their lives an exhaustless theme for 
the night watches in the steaming jungles of the Everglades or the icy 
mountains of Oregon. And to whatever post an officer may go, he 
will be weleomed by those who know him intimately, at least’ by 
reputation, and with whom he has a thousand common interests. 
Isolation magnifies trifles ; and in the little absolute despotism of West 
Point party spirit runs high, and for ten years before the war Cadets 
took sides in their violent political disputes, almost to a man, as they were 
afterwards divided, in life or in death, on the hard-fought battle-fields of 
the great Rebellion ; and as then, after the dispute, Cadets would quietly 
fall in and march to mess to discuss over their hash the performance of 
their horses at cavalry drill, so during the war, on our side at least, 
after the prisoners were brought in, it was no rare sight to find a Rebel 
as much at home in the camp of some former room-mate or comrade as 
though for the time every principle of the “ little unpleasantness ” was 
forgotten, and the dingy Rebel gray was transformed, and represented 
to their eyes nothing but the old spruce uniform, more familiar to them 
both than any other, 
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This freemasonry seems an obnoxious exclusiveness to some unrea- 
sonable opponents who ignore its advantages. It is probably one of 
the causes of the violent and unjust attacks to which the Academy is 
so often subject. The Preface of General Cullum’s Register gives 
and suggests facts which should disarm such assailants, and which are 
invaluable for the defence made by its friends, and for candid inquirers 
after the truth. 

In the first years of the late war many undeserved reproaches were 
thrown out against the Academy for failing to accomplish impossibili- 
ties, and the country seemed ignorant of the familiar principle, of which 
General Cullum here reminds us, that for great commanders ability, 
knowledge, and experience — all three — are essential. In 1861 there 
was no military experience in the country at all proportioned to the 
necessary scale of operations; there was, no doubt, more military 
ability among the men whose tastes had impelled them to seek West 
Point than among the same number in civil life ; and military knowl- 
edge was confined to the Regular Army and to the graduates. Under 
these circumstances, it would seem to have been clear where our leaders 
should have been sought exclusively at the outset. The assembled wis- 
dom of the nation thought differently, and it is an instructive study to 
compare the places held by political generals in the Union army early 
in the war with the results they had accomplished at its close. General 
Cullum, with the modesty of a veteran, does not refer to this; but the 
Army Register for 1866 shows, that, of the seventeen general officers 
of the Regular Army at the end of the war, all but one were graduates 
of West Point; and without detracting from General Terry’s glory, it 
is just to say that his promotion was rather due to the enthusiasm for 
one valuable victory than for well-established generalship, and that this 
victory was of the straight-forward sort that depends more on the body 
of troops than on their head. 

But war, if an expensive, is also a thorough school, and the knowl- 
edge and experience gained in the Rebellion were so great in propor- 
tion, that they were rapidly destroying the advantage in these respects 
before held by regularly educated soldiers; and by the end of the war, 
leaders, whether Volunteer or Regular, were fast falling into the places 
their ability entitled them to. 

It is true, many West Point commanders failed, even where this was 
not due to their supporters or to circumstances. This is only allowing 
that all did not possess the three requisites that have been mentioned. 
But it must be remembered that the Confederacy advanced its West 
Point graduates much more systematically than we did, and that many 
a defeat for the Union was still a success, though on the wrong side, for 
West Point. 
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This leads us to speak of the loyalty of West Point graduates. It 
is acommon notion that they were under peculiar obligations to the 
United States government. This mistake is well exposed by General 
Cullum, who argues unanswerably that they were educated by the 
country for its benefit, and not for their own; and that the event has 
proved the economy of the Academy, even in dollars and cents. 
This is clear from a view which the author only hints at. Every 
Cadet is enlisted to serve four years after graduating. In these four 
years, most of them —all those in staff corps — have responsibilities 
and perform duties that in commercial life would command pay enough 
higher than they receive to amply compensate for the cost of their 
education. It is difficult to see that the crime of a Southern graduate 
in rebelling is any greater than that of any other government official. 

But are we not assuming a little too much in taking the disloyalty of 
West Point for granted? One of the saddest experiences of the war 
was the observation of the deep-seated, firm conviction in the minds 
of many of the most high-minded, religious Southern men and wom- 
en, and growing from their first consciousness in the minds of their 
children, that their. cause was a righteous one, and that they were 
resisting an unholy war of invasion; one of the pleasantest sights in 
a general view, but withoat much comfort for our side, immediate or 
future, was that of the active, cordial sympathy of the Southern wom- 
en with the men,—even more general and efficient than with us. 
The question was not brought home to us, and it is hard for us to form 
an idea of the strength and suffering required for a kindly, right- 
minded man to give up the dearest ties of earth for a point of abstract 
morality enveloped in a thick cloud of casuistry, and to become a re- 
proach and an outeast in the land of his fathers. If those who failed 
in this test deserve censure, certainly those who stood it deserve no 
common praise,— and in reference to these Gen. Cullum gives us 
facts and figures of which West Point may well be proud. He says: — 


“ It is unfortunately true that many forgot the flag under which they were 
educated, to follow false gods. But who were the /eaders of this treason, but 
the honored and trusted in the land, filling, or who had filled, the highest 
places in the government, — Senators, Representatives, Members of the Cab- 

_ inet, Foreign Ministers, Judges of United States Courts, and even those who 
had been elected by the people to fill the highest offices in their gift? Was 
it, then, a greater crime for graduates of our national Academy to forsake 
their country than for the highest officials in every branch of the government, 
executive, legislative, and judicial, who, from the seceding States, almost to a 
man, joined the Rebel standard ? 

* But let us examine this Rebellion Record a little more closely. In the 
executive department four Presidents were living when secession began. Of 
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these, the only Southerner joined the Rebels; another did the country more 
harm than an avowed enemy; while the others, certainly, were not over-demon- 
strative in their efforts to preserve the Union. Belonging to the bench of the 
Supreme Court there were four Southern Judges, of whom two remained loy- 
al, one was strongly sympathetic with the South, and one joined the Rebels. 
The Southern Judges of the United States District Courts sided with their 
own people. Of the Senators in Congress from the seceding States but one, 
and of the House of Representatives but three, remained loyal. Nearly all the 
agents of the State, Treasury, Interior, and Post-Office Departments, residing 
in, or from the seceding States, espoused the Rebel cause... . . Of those 
appointed in the army from civil life nearly one half, while but a little over 
one fifth of the West Point officers, left the service, and joined in the Re- 


“ The statistics show that the West Point part of the army has been by 
far the most loyal branch of the public service; that nearly four fifths of its 
graduate officers remained faithful; that one half of those from the South 
stood firm by the stars and stripes; and in the battles for the Union, that one 
Jifth of those engaged laid down their lives, more than one third, and proba- 
bly one half, were wounded, and the survivors can point with manly pride to 
their services here recorded for the preservation of the nation.” 


With these facts stated, the Academy needs ‘no eulogy, and can 
securely rest her honor on her loyal children, and her efficiency on 
her turbulent children as well. 

The book in respect to taste and execution is admirable. It does not 
stoop to preserve the fame of misdirected valor, and the only notice of 
the most eminent Rebels after leaving our service, as though when they 
lost their honor they had lost their lives with it, is, that they “ joined in 
the Rebellion of 1861-1866 against the United States,” with the date 
and place of their death, when known. The labor of compilation and 
correction was immense; the arrangement is singularly convenient, 
systematic, and happy; and the result is a new honor in peace to its 
author already so distinguished in war, and a new illustration of the 
claims of the institution he defends. 


4.— A Memoir of the Life and Labors of Francis Wartanp, D. D., 
LL. D., late President of Brown University. With Selections from 
his Personal Reminiscences and Correspondence. By his Sons, F. 
and H. L. Waytanp. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1867. 2 vols. 
12mo. pp. 429, 379. 


Dr. WaYLAnp’s will always be a very considerable name, not only in 
the history of the respectable and influential denomination to which he 
belonged, but still more in the educational history of New England. As 
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the president, for more than a quarter of a century, of one of her lead- 
ing denominational colleges, he had an ample opportunity to impress 
his remarkable traits of character upon a large number of the men of 
his generation, and to take an important part in guiding the thought 
of that generation upon educational subjects. It was fitting, therefore, 
that a careful biography, like that before us, should be written. 

He was born in New York, in the year 1796, and was the son of an 
Englishman, a currier by trade, who had emigrated to this country, and 
who afterwards became a trusted preacher of the then obscure and 
feeble Baptist denomination. A studious and sober youth, Francis en- 
tered Union College, then, and for so many years after, under the pres- 
idency of Dr. Nott, and after graduating qualified himself for the med- 
ical profession. The serious influences of his youth, however, had not 
been without their effect, and he very soon felt called to devote himself 
to the clerical profession. As no Baptist seminary was then in exist- 
ence, he studied theology at Andover, and then served four years as 
tutor at the college at which he had graduated, — years which probably 
determined his after career. At length the Baptist church in Boston 
needed a pastor, and Mr. Wisner, minister of the Old South, one of the 
college friends who had been impressed with his great ability, advised 
that young Mr. Wayland should be sent for. He came, and after some 
opposition was settled over the obscure parish in the narrow alley at 
the North End now called Stillman Street. Boston, then a city of 
forty or forty-five thousand inhabitants, contained two Congregational 
churches, — Park Street and the venerable Old South, — three Epis- 
copalian, one Roman Catholic, two Methodist, and two other Baptist 
churches, to say nothing of those of comparatively unimportant denom- 
inations. “ But the wealth, the social influence, the cultured intellect, 
and the political power of the city were found each Sabbath in Brattle 
Street, where the echoes of Buckminster and Everett seemed to linger, 
and where now was heard the scholarly Palfrey; or they were gathered 
to listen to Dr. Frothingham in Chauncy Place, or to Dr. Lowell at 
the West Church, or joined in reciting the ritual of King’s Chapel, or 
yielded themselves to the spell of Channing’s glowing eloquence and 
generous sentiments.” 

Those were the palmy days of Unitarianism in Boston, and “ only a 
few plain people found their way down to hear the young stranger at 
the North End. No crowd thronged the long plank walk that led from 
the street back to the old and unattractive wooden meeting-house. 
Nor did any benches obstruct the aisles, and impede the progress of 
the little old sexton, as, with hair combed back and formed into a long 
queue (the picture carries us far back into the olden time), he reverently 
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preceded the tall and awkward young minister from the meeting-house 
door to the pulpit stairs.” Yet it was not long before he became known, 
both in and out of his denomination, as a man of independence and 
ability, and of sincere religious earnestness. 

He devoted himself with all his heart to his obscure duties. “I feel 
now,” he writes, “all my soul concentrated in my church. It is to me 
a little world. I scarcely care about anybody else’s folks, or anybody 
else’s world. I scarcely care about influence or popularity or anything 
out of it.” And this was precisely the way, though so few are found to 
follow it, to gain influence and popularity. The opposition he had at 
first encountered died away, his parish throve under his ministrations, 
and the opportunity of becoming known, which is never wanting to 
men who are in earnest, soon presented itself. On a chill and rainy 
evening in the autumn of 1823 he was called upon to preach to a 
handful of people the annual sermon before the Boston Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. Many unnoticed sermons have been preached in be- 
half of that modern peaceful crusade against the heathen, which resem- 
bles, we fear, those old warlike enterprises of medizval times, not only 
in the earnestness with which it is undertaken, and the vast resources 
which are lavished on it, but also in the futility of all but its indirect 
results; but this earnest sermon, when afterwards published, brought 
the young preacher prominently into notice, and was an important step 
in his career. 

After a successful ministry of five years in Boston, he was invited 
back to Union College, to take the place of professor; and when, on 
the resignation of Dr. Messer, the presidency of the only Baptist 
college then in America became vacant, no one in the denomination 
could be found with such claims to the place as the now well-known 
young professor. In 1826, at the age of thirty, Mr. Wayland became 
president of Brown University, and he continued its honored and 
respected head till 1855,—a period of twenty-nine years. 

No selection could have been more fortunate for the denomination 
to which he belonged. “ The condition of the college, at the time he 
undertook its charge, was anything but encouraging. The number of 
undergraduates was small, discipline had been neglected, difficulties had 
arisen between the president and trustees, and between the president 
and several members of the faculty. In point of fact, the college had 
not a high reputation in the community, and probably did not deserve 
it.” The young president set about its renovation With the same 
earnestness he had shown in his obscure parish, and with more than the 
same success, for he had now found his real vocation. His sturdy 
independence, untiring energy, and vigorous will, his religious earnest- 
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ness, which, if it sometimes bore a stern and forbidding aspect, was yet 
genuine, and above all, his real talent as a teacher, soon began to bear 
fruit, and the college rapidly rose in the confidence of the denomina- 
tion to which it belonged, and in the favor of the general public. It 
requires more than common ability and administrative power to raise 
an institution of learning from decline, and to preside over it with such 
energy and success through so long a period. 

Yet Dr. Wayland does not appear to us to have been at all a man 
of genius, nor was his own education of a large or liberal type. The 
faults and the excellences of his character were strongly marked. He 
was hampered by a narrow creed; but his deep religious earnestness went 
far towards atoning for its imperfections. He was not a very learned 
man; but he had to the highest degree the power of using the learning 
he possessed. He was a born teacher and administrator; and he had 
those qualities which gain the confidence and conciliate the good-will 
of young men,—an honest simplicity of character, a hearty hatred of 
all pretence, an inflexible will, and an untiring perseverance. It is the 
united testimony of many eminent pupils, that the influence of his 
teaching was dynamic, that it stimulated the intellects and moulded the 
characters of all who came under his care. He not only possessed the 
faculty of communicating ideas, but, what is a higher and rarer gift, 
he had the faculty of quickening thought in others. ‘The interesting 
reminiscences which his sons have gathered from his former pupils, 
many of them men who have since attained to deserved eminence, are 
a testimony such as only an instructor of marked ability could receive. 
Such power of teaching, we apprehend, is not among the commonest of 
intellectual gifts. 

It is, perhaps, as an educational innovator, as one of the first in this 
country to anticipate that change in the course and character of a 
liberal education which is now so rapidly taking place, that Dr. Way- 
land will be longest remembered. He was among the first to see that 
the medieval scholastic curriculum, which confined a liberal educa- 
tion almost exclusively to the study, by narrow and pedantic ways, of 
the languages of Greece and Rome, was not a foundation on which 
the liberal education of a republic in the nineteenth century could 
possibly be built; and with the simplicity and honesty which character- 
ized him, he ventured, in the face of formidable prejudice, to utter his 
opinion, and to set about the almost hopeless, and, as some would say, 
the quixotic task, of reconstructing a denominational college, and placing 
it upon that broad and liberal foundation where modern physical 
science should take its true place. He was not, perhaps, fitted in all 
respects to be the leader in such an experiment. Not a good linguist 
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or classical scholar himself, he did not sufficiently appreciate the value 
of linguistic studies, or reserve for them the share which they must 
always possess in every scheme of a truly liberal education. His mind, 
perhaps, turned too strongly to the practical and utilitarian side of 
science itself. Nevertheless, it is his great merit that he was the first 
to place strongly before the American public the error of attempting 
to base an American system of higher education upon the exclusive 
study of dead languages, and the first to show, by a practical experi- 
ment, the possibility of the partial success, even under unfavorable 
circumstances, of a broader and more generous system. If his success 
was not complete, the failure did not arise from the incorrectness of his 
general principles. It was only one more example to show how hard 
it is to put new wine into old bottles, one more example of the impos- 
sibility of turning a sectarian school into a university. Dr. Wayland 
was the pioneer of a reform in our higher institutions of learning, whose 
success can now be considered only a question of time. It is nota 
reform, as we apprehend it, which is to banish the literature and the 
learning of antiquity, that modern physical science may be enthroned 
in their place, far less a reform that shall be in any way prejudicial to 
the interests of true religion. It is-simply a reform that shall vindicate 
for science its claim to its true place as a necessary and important factor 
in a liberal education, and thereby destroy, once and forever, that arti- 
ficial monopoly which classical learning has heretofore possessed, —a 
reform which, recognizing the infinite variety of talents and capacities 
which the Creator has made, refuses to give to any one narrow kind of 
mental discipline the exclusive claim to the title of “ liberal.” 

His practical sagacity, too, showed him at the very outset of his 
labors a truth of which our whole educational experience is every day 
demonstrating the importance, but a truth which our schools and colleges 
are every day ignoring, — the necessity, namely, of adapting the system 
of popular education in every nation as closely as pos-ible to its condition 
and its immediate wants. “ At the beginning of my independent labors 
as an instructor,” he says,* “I was deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of two things : —first, of carrying into practice every science 
which was taught in theory; and, secondly, of adapting the course of 
instruction as far as possible to the wants of the whole community. 
The first seemed to me all-important as a means of intellectual dis- 
cipline. The abstract principles of a science, if learned merely as dis- 
connected truths, are soon forgotten. If combined with application to 
matters of actual existence, they will be remembered. Nor is this all: 
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by uniting practice with theory, the mind acquires the habit of acting 
in obedience to law, and thus is brought into harmony with a universe 
which is governed by law. In the second place, if education is good 
for one class of the community, it is good for all classes. Not that the 
same studies are to be pursued by all, but that each one should have 
the opportunity of pursuing such studies as will be of the greatest 
advantage to him in the course of life which he has chosen.” These 
are weighty words, and if our public education is to rise from its present 
condition of comparative inefficiency, it is in this direction that improve- 
ments will have to be made. 

Dr. Wayland did not consider himself specially adapted to the work 
of teaching, and there can be no doubt that he would have been admira- 
bly adapted to what he once said was the only position the world could 
offer him which he thought he should like, — that of a judge of a 
court whose decisions involved grave questions of right. Yet few 
men ever showed more perfectly the true spirit of a teacher, or were 
more successful in influencing the minds and characters of their pupils. 
Above all things he abhorred that lazy dependence on the memory, 
that routine rote-learning, which is the bane and the opprobrium of our 
schools from the lowest to the highest. His pupils had to think. We 
do not know any better lesson for a young teacher than the pages in 
which he gives, in his simple and vigorous language, an account of his 
own methods of instruction,* summing it up in,these words: “The 
object of an education is not, as many parents would seem to believe, 
to get a student through [school or] college by going over a certain 
number of books, but to impart knowledge which shall be remembered, 
and to increase the intellectual capacity of the pupil by habitually call- 
ing into exercise as many of his powers and faculties as the circum- 
stances of the case will permit.” 

Teaching, pursued by such methods and with such aims, is far from 
being the dull drudgery which has made the pedagogue an object of 
ridicule and satire. “ He was very far,” say his biographers, “ from 
believing that teaching had a natural or necessary tendency to 
dwarf the mind of the teacher. He maintained, on the contrary, that, 
if properly pursued, it could not fail to expand and ennoble the in- 
tellect, and to quicken into new life and increased activity every fac- 
ulty of the faithful instructor. As early as 1830 he writes to his 
sisters: ‘It is, I assure you, a noble business. You will find that 
your minds will gain more in one year than they ever gained before 
in five.’ ” 

Of Dr. Wayland’s personal character his biographers give us many 
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pleasing and attractive traits. He was emphatically a genuine man, 
honest, straightforward, sagacious, and sincere, —a man of great sim- 
plicity, and of too much real dignity of character ever to need any of 
that fulse dignity which small men in high places are wont to assume. 
He cured his ministerial dyspepsia by sawing Deacon Lincoln’s wood, 
and he dug his own presidential garden, and was not afraid to be seen 
going home from the presidential study with his boys on his back. 

Like all large and simple-minded men, he was at home in all com- 
pany, and ready to learn from all. “ What sort of a man is Dr. Way- 
land?” asked a naval officer who had met him. “I supposed he was 
only a clergyman; but I never passed so severe and searching an 
examination about everything that belongs to my profession as a sailor. 
He seems to know everything about a ship.” 

He was an indefatigable worker. In after life he regretted that he 
“had never learned the art of innocent recreation.” The narrowness 
of his early education and the ascetic notions of a Puritanic creed pre- 
vented him from giving his whole nature its just rights. He would 
have been a greater man, if he had not been a sectarian, and if the 
wsthetic side of his nature had early received its due share of cultiva- 
tion. But he was a man of true, earnest, and genuine piety, — one 
who felt almost too heavily the responsibilities of life, and labored un- 
ceasingly “as ever in his great Taskmaster’s eye.” 

In the closing years of his life, when freed from the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of office, he took a deep and patriotic interest in the great 
political events transpiring around him, and his voice was always raised 
on the side of justice and freedom. He was a good specimen of the 
faults and the virtues, the excellences and the defects, which a New 
England “ orthodox” training can develop in a mind of native vigor 
and great original worth. 

His biographers have performed their task with simplicity, modesty, 
and good taste, though, here and there, there is a little fulsome eulogy 
from some partial pupil. A single volume might have sufficed for the 
public, but two were perhaps not too much for his denominational 
friends. ‘The chapters describing him as a teacher, and that in which 
the history of his educational experiment is narrated, are of great and 
general interest. 


5. — Nathan the Wise. A Dramatic Poem. By Gotrnotp Ernram 
Lessinc. ‘Translated by Etten Frorummenam. New York : 
Leypoldt and Holt. 1868. 16mo. pp. xxiii., 259. 


Tue Germans owe an immense debt of gratitude to Lessing for 
their literary enfranchisement, no less than for their emancipation 
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from theological traditions. As in the controversy with Goeze and 


the vindication of Neuser, he maintained that a man may be a very 
good Christian without holding the dogma of the Trinity, so in the 
critiques on Corneille and Voltaire he proved that a dramatist may 
attain the highest excellence in his art and yet wholly ignore the 
orthodox canon of the three unities. Ata time when Gottsched and 
his compeers seemed hopelessly infected with Gallomania, and the 
temple of the Muses had degenerated into a funambulatory platform, on 
which unwieldy Teutons, “ with a clog on every limb,” were emulating 
agile Frenchmen in dancing on the tight-rope of pseudo-classicism, Les- 
sing appeared, and with a dramaturgical scourge of small cords drove 
the mimes from the stage, shifted the scene, and inaugurated a new 
era for German art and culture. “ Za Dramaturgie,” says M. Cher- 
buliez, “fut pour [Allemagne un véritable évangile de grace, qui lui 
apportait la bonne nouvelle qu'on peut étre sauvé sans pratiquer toute 
la loi.” This definition is very true, so far as it goes; but the 
“gospel of grace” taught something more. The good tidings which 
Lessing proclaimed to his countrymen were not that they might be 
saved without fulfilling all the law, but rather that their salvation de- 
pended on its non-observance, at least as it was then interpreted by its 
authorized expounders. 

It would be difficult to find in any language a specimen of more incisive 
and masterly criticism than his analysis of Mérope and Rodogune, show- 
ing how false was the fundamental principle on which these tragedies 
were constructed, and how persistently their authors violated the poetics 
of Aristotle, which they so pedantically enjoined upon others. That he 
failed to exhibit the merits, while exposing the weaknesses of these 
chefs-d euvre, must be attributed, not to blindness, but to foresight, — to 
the same feeling which led him to act in the presence of Frenchmen as 
though he “had never heard anything of Voltaire but his stupid tricks 
and knaveries.” He saw clearly the necessity of breaking these for- 
eign fetiches, and exposing the hollowness of “the false idols which 
Germans adored in life, in art, and in philosophy,” in order that the 
genius of his nation might free itself from their tyranny, and develop 
its own inner resources and intrinsic qualities. The evil was too radi- | 
cal and deep-seated to be removed by any critical dilettanteism ; it was 
a desperate case, in which he who would be reformer must begin as an 
iconoclast. Hence came the bitter derision which Lessing poured out 
upon everything French, and the efforts which this most cosmopolitan 
of men, who regarded patriotism as “ at best an heroic weakness,” put 
forth to rouse his people to a proper sense of their own worth and dig- 
nity. It was this stress of nationality that made him defend MHanswurs¢ 
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and das volksmiissige Possenspiel, and prophesy better fruit even of 
these knarry indigenous shrubs than of all the shapely, but sickly, ex- 
otics which Gottsched and Elias Schlegel were transplanting to Ger- 
man soil from the serres chaudes of Versailles. Not that he considered 
Jack Pudding and Pickle Herring ornaments of the stage, or supposed 
that the German Melpomene should be fed on Westphalian Pumper- 
nickel and Hoppel-poppel, to the exclusion of all other forms of am- 
brosia and nectar; but he wished the German theatre to be a native 
growth, with a character of its own; and he preferred to see it “ ambi- 
tious for a motley coat” of home-made stutf, rather than that it should 
aspire after a powdered peruke of foreign importation; and, like 
Nicolai and Goethe, he discerned more hope, or at least less danger, in 
Moeser’s genial apotheosis of Harlekin than in the fashionable and 
formal idolatry of the Parisian Thespis. 

It was, however, in neither of these that he sought a és pot rod ord 
for the elevation of the German drama, but in Shakespeare, upon 
whose head he reverentially placed the laurels which he had so rudely 
plucked from the brows of Voltaire and Corneille. The study of the 
English poet in the light of Lessing’s criticisms, and through the 
medium of the translations of Wieland and Eschenburg, opened to the 
mind of Germany a new realm of beauty and enchantment, turned the 
genius of Schiller and Goethe to the events of modern history, and 
(what is no small merit) saved the world from a rehearsal in tedious 
Alexandrines of the old classic themes, 


“Presenting Thebes and Pelops’ line, 
And the tale of Troy divine.” 


To illustrate the principles set forth in the Dramaturgie, to exemplify 
the method in which Shakespeare was to be “ studied, not plundered,” 
and to repress the lawlessness and brutality that began to run riot in such 
tragedies as Gerstenberg’s Ugolino, Lessing wrote Emilia Galotti, a 
work which exerted a healthful influence on dramatic art by showing 
the distinction between the truly tragic and the merely terrible, and 
which was also of immense political significance, on account of the 
boldness with which it held the mirror up to the petty princes and 
courts of Germany. Indeed, it is characteristic of Lessing’s plays, that, 
although originating chiefly in the interests of literature, and designed 
to elucidate theories of art, they are all pervaded by an earnest moral 
purpose, and touch the nearest and deepest questions of life. Even 
the comedy Minna von Barnhelm, though written with direct reference 
to histrionic representation, had a wider scope than the stage ; in it the 
poet became an ally of the king, by following up his victories, and de- 
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stroying the social prestige of the French, whose military pride Fred- 
eric had just humbled on the field of Rossbach. 

Thig moral or didactic tendency is especially prominent in “ Nathan 
the Wise,” a drama which grew directly out of the theological contro- 
versies of I ossing’s later years, and which he himself, in a letter to 
Jacobi, called the son of his approaching old age, “den die Polemik 
enthinden helfen.” As the great conflict which he waged against 
Goeze in defence of free thought and rational religion had reached its 
climax, the orthodox party, driven to the wall, took refuge under the 
shield of the secular authority, and invoked the strong arm of the 
magistrate against an adversary whom it was found impossible to van- 
quish with the weapons of dialectics. Instigated by the discomfited 
theologians, the Consistory of Dresden prohibited, by a penalty of fifty 
thalers, not only the sale, but also the perusal, of Lessing’s writings 
against the Hamburg pastor; and a decree surreptitiously obtained 
from the Duke of Brunswick suppressed the offensive Fragments of 
Reimarus, and forbade the further publication of the Anti-Goeze. Les- 
sing, unwilling to abandon the contest, resolved to make a “ dramatic 
diversion,” and try whether he would be permitted to “ preach undis- 
turbed, at least in his old pulpit, the theatre.” The kernel of “ Nathan 
the Wise ” is the story of the Three Rings, borrowed from Boccaccio’s 
Decamerone ; but with what subtile alchemy of genius the baser metal 
is transmuted into gold! Here, too, Lessing followed Shakespeare, 
who also took the fables of his noblest dramas from Gothic chronicles 
or Italian tales, which were to the perfected work only 

“als der rohe Stein 
Der Leben annimmt unter Bildners Hand.” 
In the Decameron, the undistinguishableness of the rings is used merely 
as a means by which Melchisedek “ very cleverly escapes the snare” 
laid for him by the Sultan; but Lessing endows the true ring with 
a magic power of making its wearer loved of God and man, and 
adds : — 
“ Let that decide. 
For in the false can no such virtue lie.” 
Then follows the pith of the poem, in which the judge gives this advice, 
in lieu of sentence : — 
“ Accept the case exactly as it stands. 
Had each his ring directly from his father, 
Let each believe his own is genuine. 
*T is possible your father would no longer 
His house to one ring’s tyranny subject ; 


And certain that all three of you he loved, 
Loved equally, since two he would not humble, 











Nathan the Wise. 


That one might be exalted. Let each one 
To his unbought, impartial love aspire ; 
Each with the others vie to bring to light 
The virtue of the stone within his ring ; 

Let gentleness, a hearty love of peace, 
Beneficence, and perfect trust in God, 

Come to his help. Then, if the jewel’s power 
Among your children’s children be revealed, 
I bid you in a thousand thousand years 
Again before this bar. A wiser man 

Than I shall occupy this seat, and speak.” 

Here in a nutshell is that “ theology of celestial origin” which Les- 
sing elsewhere defines as resting in feeling and revealing itself in love. 
How superior in scope and earnestness is this conclusion of Nathan’s 
parable to the allegory of the Three Coats in Swift's “ Tale of a Tub”! 
The Dean of Saint Patrick’s, in his brilliant and caustic satire, has no 
higher purpose than to pour contempt upon certain ecclesiastical dog- 
mas, and to exalt Anglicanism at the expense of the Papists and the 
Presbyterians. It was a “clerical comedy,” written in this spirit of 
derision, that Lessing’s Berlin friends expected, when he first announced 
to them his intention of preparing a play which would “ vex the theo- 
logians worse than ten Fragments.” But he was conscious of a lof- 
tier aim than could be attained by wit and scoffing, or by ridiculing 
“contemporary black-coats.” He wished to embody in this poem the 
ripest results of his thinking, the very contents of his soul, to lift it 
above the atmosphere of personal polemics, and send it forth as a “glad 
evangel” of universal tolerance and humanity. It is the inspiration of 
a divine and tender charity that gives to this work its imperishable 
beauty, and makes it, in the language of Goethe, “a sacred and 
precious inheritance.” Gervinus assigns it a place of honor even by 
the side of “ Faust,” as the most peculiar and characteristic production 
of the German genius. The fundamental idea of “ Nathan the Wise ” 
runs like a golden thread through the rich and variegated web of Les- 
sing’s intellectual life. It forms the chief motive of his early comedies, 
“The Jews” and “ The Freethinker,” and is a distinctive feature of 
his Rettung of Cardanus, where adherents of the four principal religions, 
Paganism, Judaism, Islam, and Christianity, defend their respective 
confessions, and a Mohammedan makes a very ingenious plea in favor 
of the superiority of his faith. But this great thought received its 
fullest development in “* The Education of the Human Race” and the 
“Conversations for Freemasons,” —two treatises in which the author 
of “ Nathan the Wise” has furnished the best key and commentary to 
this work, and which we would gladly have seen published with it. 
They would certainly have enhanced the value of the volume, and 
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given a deeper interpretation of the drama than Kuno Fischer's Essay, 
good as the latter is. 

The objection has been raised, that Lessing degrades Christianity by 
making the Patriarch its representative : “a red, fat, jolly prelate,” pro- 
fuse in oily piety, hypocritical and cruel, cringing to the Sultan while 
plotting his assassination, and justifying the crime by a flimsy sophis- 
try, not yet wholly extinct in the logic of the chancel, that “a villany in 
man’s esteem may not be one in God's.” But such a criticism ignores 
the whole moral purpose of the poet, and is as absurd as the Austrian 
censorship, which forbids the representation of any play with a bad 
king in it, unless there be also a good king in the same piece as a coun- 
terpoise, um den iiblen Eindriicken des Ersten entgegenzuwirken, in the 
naive words of the statute. The-object of the drama is not to institute 
a comparison between the three religions as to their historical genuine- 
ness or inherent worth, but solely to rebuke the bigotry of a dominant 
religion, and to inculcate the simple truth, that no man is better for his 
Christian creed, unless the fruits of Christianity are seen in his life. 
Rétscher, in his Oyclus dramatischer Charactere, has also pointed out 
the fine dramatic antithesis of incarnating the principle of humanity in 
Nathan, who belonged by birth and education to the narrowest and 
most exclusive of religions, thus reminding the governments whose 
laws recognized in an Israelite no rights which a Christian was bound 
to respect, that “our Saviour was himself a Jew.” 

Dr. Friedrich Vischer, in his @sthetik (II. 367), censures Lessing 
for introducing ideas of tolerance and enlightenment into a theme taken 
from the Crusades, contrary to the nature of that period. But we might 
question the correctness of the theory which insists upon literal fidel- 
ity to historic truth as a test of poetic creations. The imagination acts 
as a sovereign faculty according to its own laws. Poesy is not limited 
to the actual, but represents also the probable, the possible, and the 
necessary, and is, therefore, as Aristotle says, more philosophical and 
of graver import (piaArocoperepov cai orovdadérepov) than history. With- 
out entering into a discussion of this principle, we may defend Lessing 
on Vischer’s own ground, by showing that these ideas were not developed 
“out of pure reflection,” but were the actual results of the Crusades, 
which, though engendered by fanaticism, tended inevitably to break 
down all barriers of religious prejudice. The warriors of the Crescent 
and of the Cross, like the Greeks and Trojans of Homer, while dealing 
upon each other heavy blows, vied in deeds of chivalry and courtesy 
as well as in feats of prowess. An English Templar, Robert of Saint 
Alban, joined the standard of Saladin and wedded one of the Sultan’s 
relatives ; a Christian king knighted an illustrious Mussulman ; and the 
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matrimonial project between Saladin’s brother Melek and a sister of 
Richard Cceur-de-Lion, alluded to in the drama (Act II. se. 1) is a 
well-known historical fact. Even the story of the Three Rings, which 
is the nucleus of the poem, can be traced back to a Spanish Jew of the 
eleventh century; and Lessing was faithful to historic tradition in put- 
ting it into the mouth of one of the same race. Vischer objects also 
to the feebleness of the catastrophe in the play. The Patriarch, he 
says (disthetik, III. 1430), ought to have proceeded to extremities ; 
and the Templar, in the moment of peril, should have appeared as Na- 
than’s deliverer, and thus completed his own emancipation from the 
conceit of prejudice. Then the drama might conclude happily, only 
not with a recognition whereby lovers become brother and sister. 
From an esthetic stand-point, this criticism is valid. But here, again, 
the dénouement is determined by the higher ethical purpose which the 
poet always kept in view. In uniting these typical personages by ties 
of blood, Lessing wished not only to symbolize the fact that the three 
religions of Jew, Christian, and Moslem are of one origin, scions of 
the old Semitic stock, but also to prophesy that closer spiritual unity 
and brotherhood of all nations of which -he has elsewhere said, “ It will 
surely come, the era of the purer gospel, that is promised us even in 
the elementary books of the New Testament.” 

The author of Laokoon and the Dramaturgie was by no means blind 
to the artistic defects of “ Nathan the Wise”; and it was a sense of 
these imperfections that caused him to style it, not a drama, but a dra- 
matic poem. The action of the piece is not rapid enough; and the 
current of events, instead of sweeping on to its destination, as in Emilia 
Galotti, is constantly retarded by being caught and whirled about in 
episodic eddies of dissertation on miracles and angels and kindred top- 
ics. It must be admitted, too, that the dramatic motives are superficial 
and unsatisfactory. The entire plot turns on the external resemblance 
of the Templar to Saladin’s brother; and we are unwilling that the 
fate of so many good people should hinge upon a mepuréreaa (to use an 
Aristotelian term) so accidental. But it is in the delineation of the in- 
dividual characters that the hand of the artist is seen. Saladin, Sit- 
tah, and Al-Hafi are drawn only in outline, but they have all the 
clearness and vigor of Retzsch’s outlines of Hamlet or of Faust. And 
what an inimitable portraiture of sancta simplicitas is the friar Boni- 
fides! Above them all, however, stands the figure of Nathan, as free 
and calm as a work of sculpture. In literature, says M. Cherbuliez, 
there are three immortal merchants: Shakespeare’s Merchant of Ven- 
tce, Le Philosophe sans le savoir of Sedaine, and Lessing’s Nathan 
der Weise. 
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Since its first appearance in 1779, “Nathan the Wise” has been 
translated into nearly every language of Europe. In 1842, a Greek 
version by Kaliourchos, under the title of “The Wise Old Jew,” was 
repeatedly represented on the stage at Constantinople, and received by 
the Turks with great enthusiasm. The earliest rendering of the poem 
into English was by Raspe in 1781. Ten years later Mr. Taylor of 
Norwich gave another translation, a second edition of which was pub- 
lished in London in 1805, and noticed by Jeffrey in the Edinburgh 
Review for April, 1806. The praise bestowed by the critic upon this 
very imperfect version proves only how low the standard yas by which 
such literary labors were then tested. It would be no compliment to 
Miss Frothingham to say that her translation is incomparably superior 
to these, and even much better than that of Dr. Reich, which appeared 
in London in 1860. It is not only the best rendering of Lessing’s 
masterpiece extant, but it also lacks little of perfection, so far as 
this quality can be predicated of any version: for the impossibility 
of pouring the old wine of poesy into new bottles, without losing 
something of its subtile spirit by evaporation, has been recognized long 
ago. Miss Frothingham’s translation is very compact, and the whole is 
condensed into less compass even than the original. Occasionally, it is 
so terse as to be obscure ; sometimes, however, it errs in the opposite 
direction, and weakens the phrase by diluting it. A few examples will 
suffice to illustrate our meaning. On page 15 we read: — 

“The greatest miracle of all is this: 


That true and genuine miracles become 
Of no significance.’’ 


This does not embody the full thought contained in the original : — 


“Der Wunder hichstes ist, 
Dass uns die wahren, echten Wunder so 
Alltiglich werden konnen, werden sollen.” 


“ But, think him human now,” on page 18, is only a feeble para- 
phrase of “ Allein ein Mensch,” and verges upon anticlimax. “One 
roof is o’er us both” (p. 13) is prosaic compared with “ Jhr athmet 
Wand an Wand mit mir”; and the verse, “ Nor in my cradle was it 
e’er foretold” (p. 46), calls up the weird image of some fortune-teller, 
instead of the cheerful picture of home-life suggested dey “ Auch mir 
ward’s vor der Wiege nicht gesungen.” Ina few instances the trans- 
lation seems to us incorrect. “ And came he now, this instant” (p.-92), 
is not equivalent to “ Und wenn er nun gekommen dieser Augenblick” ; 
er refers to Augenblick, and not to Tempelherr. “We mistook each 
other” (p. 188) is not the meaning of “ Wir sind einander fehl ge- 
gangen.” 
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“ There is another, quite another, Sultan, 
Whom I entreat to hear me ere he speak ” (p. 212), 


is not a true rendering of 





“ Es ist ein andrer 
Weit, weit ein andrer, den ich, Saladin, 
} Doch auch verher zu héren bitte.” 
“T did not begin” (p. 53) may refer to the war or to the game of 
chess; but “Jch habe nicht zuerst gezogen” involves no such ambi- 
guity, and is a far more vigorous expression. But these are only slight 
defects. We heartily commend the volume as an admirable version of 
a work which, after the lapse of nearly a century, stil] remains the 
unsurpassed model of a didactic drama. 





6.— The History of Israel to the Death of Moses. By Uernricu 
Ewa tp, Professor of the University of Géttingen. Translated from 
} the German. Edited, with a Preface, by Russert Martineau, 
M. A., Professor of Hebrew in Manchester New College, London. 
London: Longmans, Greene, & Co. 8vo. pp. 656. 


Ir is only since the Colenso controversy, when “every one,” (in Mr. 
Martineau’s phrase) “rushed into print on the Exodus,” that sufficient 
interest has been aroused among English readers concerning the sub- 
ject to lead them to desire a translation of such a book as Ewald’s 
“ History of Israel.” It is not only that the bulk of the work, and its 
peculiar style of learning, are somewhat repellent to the general stu- 
dent, or that its style is noted, even in the harsh library of German 
erudition, for special obscurities of its own, but its whole cast of 
thought is such as to make it desirable to translate that first, and 

cut its English rendering quite adrift from the original, in form and 
style. 

But no thorough student is satisfied, unless he has before him the 
very thoughts and language of the writer he wishes to understand. 
These ten years’ discussions have stirred up a desire to know the fore- 
most authorities in this matter at first hand, in many who could not 

. undertake the serious task of studying the German original. And 
there are qualities in Ewald which quickly kindle the student's enthu- 
siasm, and make the knowledge of him an era to one who has been 
attempting, under other guides, an exploration of the field he has made 
his own. In the first place, he brings to it such resources as few 


authors have brought to the treatment of any topic of history or anti- 
quities. His “ Prolusions” have amounted to almost a complete recast- 
ing of the materials out of which the structure had to be wrought. 
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They comprise a Hebrew Grammar, “ greatly enlarged in successive 
editions, up to the seventh,” —a translation and exposition, in four or 
five volumes, of all the poetical books of the Old Testament, — a sep- 
arate work on the institutions and antiquities of the Hebrew people, — 
a learned Journal, or Jahrbuch, conducted for many years principally 
by himself, — besides sundry other works, on topics of Oriental an- 
tiquities and learning. As a critical scholar in that department, he has 
long stood, unchallenged, in the very front rank. Still further, he has 
carried into this department of study a genius and insight, a bold orig- 
inality of view, a fertility of suggestion, which have made his writ- 
ings something quite different from the ponderous mechanical apparatus 
which a mere scholar will often furnish. In particular, we regard the 
Preface to his “ Prophets of the Old Testament,” as one of the finest 
examples of a genuine religious philosophy, genius almost, brought to 
bear on the work of learned exposition. His vehement and scornful 
temper as a controversialist, — the intellectual pride which made him, 
thirty years ago, choose exile before compromise, when the king of 
Hanover violated the charter of the University, — the bitter partisan- 
ship he has been aceused of in his polemical writings, — the proud 





sense of solitude we have ourselves heard him express, in speaking of 
the theological sects and schools of Germany, divided between a narrow 
dogmatism and a philosophical unbelief, — all these are qualities which 
give a keen human interest to his writings, and bring the student of 
them to side with him, half unconsciously, as champion in a real strug- 
gle. It is his animus, as combatant, that makes the patient hearing 
possible which is needed to follow him through his long task. 

And it is atask to follow him. This thick volume, whieh seems to us 
about as well translated as it is possible for such a work to be, is one 
long dissertation, like the first volumes of Niebuhr’s Rome, bristling 
with points of attack and defence, its few glimpses of narrative half 
hid under the cloud of argument, exposition, and discussion. One finds 
it difficult to take the work for what it really is, —a learned and honest 
attempt at a positive historical construction out of the material which 
study has been gathering and criticism has been sifting for these hun- 
dred years. As compared with the old familiar Mosaic narrative, 
which has the effect of a cabinet-picture, it is like a wide, dim, out-door 
landscape. in which, for the present, all our bearings seem to be lost. 
In speaking of the Grecian myths, Mr. Grote will attempt or accept 
no resolving them into fact; “the curtain,” he says, “¢s the picture.” 
It is quite otherwise with Ewald, who, dealing (as he conceives) with 
as free play of legend and myth as that of Grecian epic, is not satisfied 
till he has assigned the date to every monumental fragment, and the 
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historic location of every proper name, and the right interpretation 
of every phrase of ancient song, and even figure taken from a forgotten 
census. With a religious rhetoric that emulates the most edifying of 
pious commentators, he has an astonishing freedom, what seems often a 
perfectly arbitrary license, in dealing with the documents before him. 
He respects the literal statement, that over six hundred thousand He- 
brew warriors marched forth from Egypt, in the Exodus, implying 
a population of two or three millions, where a matter-of-fact criticism 
sees room for scarce a hundred thousand, — while he steadily rational- 
izes, under a halo of pious phraseology, every incident of the marvel- 
lous Desert march. He defends as “ante-Mosaic” the Oracle of 
Jacob (Gen. xlix.), which bears such strong marks of composition in 
Palestine, long after the settlement of the Tribes, — while he considers 
the story in Genesis xxxviii. as a lampoon on King David, and the tale 
of Reuben’s lewdness to be borrowed from the deeds of Absalom. The 
patriarchal genealogies he deals with in an equally arbitrary manner, 
holding them to be records of migrations, or geographical mementoes, 
and calling us to take note how every tenth name in the older lists is 
followed by a group of three sons, making “a sort of knot” in the line 
of descent, — while, against all likelihood of fact, he holds to the genu- 
ineness of all the forty stations of the Wandering, and maintains that 
the Decalogue is not only the authentic work of Moses, but is the type 
of a most elaborate tenfold grouping to be traced through the whole 
body of the Mosaic code. The familiar Bible narrative of the patri- 
archal life, and of the long residence of Israel in Egypt, he considers 
to be only a veil curiously wrought, piece by piece, and at intervals 
which he undertakes to mark with some precision, hiding a series of 
historical events, which he traces in their long sequence and wide 
perspective, — while he assigns to the Desert march, and to the period 
of bloody conquest and broken settlement, that theocratic code and com- 
plex ritual and developed civil polity which a cooler criticism remands 
at least as far as to the period of the monarchy, if not to the return 
from exile. One knows not whether to admire more the sagacious 
intuition with which he dissects the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch, 
grouping it under half a dozen periods of composition, and assigning to 
every phrase its approximate date, or the arrogant self-confidence with 
which he assumes as proved this elaborate scheme of authorship, and 
argues from it as to the most vital points of history. The modest 
student is stunned by the vehement assertion, dazzled by the wealth 
of erudition; he hesitates to challenge what he is so incompetent to 
refute ; he submits, provisionally, to the guidance of a hand so willing, 
skilled, and strong, till he is well past the tangle of the disputed terri- 
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tory; and it is only in virtue of the help he has thus received in 
winning higher ground, that he can take his own survey of the ground, 
and lay out a track of his own that may satisfy him better. 

For, as we have intimated, those who are most thoroughly grateful 
to Ewald’s guidance, and most helped by it, will be apt to catch some- 
thing of his own independence, and demur at yielding always to his 
imperious assertion. In doing so, they do not question the rich and 
genuine learning, the force of argument, the thorough good faith and 
conviction of their teacher. It is an old maxim in philosophy, that 
there is less immodesty in disputing your opponent’s whole system of 
thinking than in controverting his points in detail. Go back far 
enough, and every man must start with an assumption which he is 
apparently equally free to accept or to reject. It is impossible for us, 
with all the admiration we have felt for Ewald’s masterly exposition 
of the Hebrew history, and after yielding our own judgment to his 
through a good many months of patient study, not to dissent from 
him as to some of the cardinal points of the history he has treated. 
In particular, his theory as to the early origin and completeness of the 
Hebrew institutions, as found in the later books of the Pentateuch, as 
he has set it forth in this volume, together with his view of the period 
of the Judges as the time when the hierarchy was in full and vigorous 
maturity, seems to us purely ideal, a thing which can possibly hold in 
shape only on the paper it is written on. So it is with some later 
passages in the history, which are damaged by the merging of the 
historian in the religious controversialist or the philosophical idealist. 
But if the historical event is discolored or distorted to Ewald’s vision by 
a philosophical mirage, it is one which gives nobleness and splendor to 
the prospect, which kindles the intensity while it does not mar the 
quality of his work. If he were not a theorist, he would not be so 
earnest a scholar or so suggestive a critic, though possibly he might 
be a little more sound; at least, he would not have won the enthusiastic 
students and disciples who have done the excellent service of present- 
ing this version of a part of his labors to the public. ‘ 

Mr. Martineau’s Introduction is a clear, sensible, and brief statement 
of the claims of the volume and of its author to a respectful hearing. 
In explaining the use of the term “insurrection” to represent the 
German Erhebung, which “ refers to the elevation of aim and character 
which generated the desire to be freed from Egyptian slavery, as much 
as to the political rebellion itself,” because there was no English 
equivalent, we wonder that the word “uprising” did not occur to him 
as having been well naturalized in English about seven years ago. 
The very full table of contents which he has added is a great .con- 
venience to the reader. 
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7.— Contemporary French Painters. An Essay. By Put Gir- 
BERT Hamerton. With Sixteen Photographic Illustrations. Lon- 
don: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 1868. 4to. pp. 166. 


Tue profession of art-critic, so largely and successfully exercised in 

France, has found in England but a single eminent representative. 
It is true, indeed, that Mr. Ruskin has invested the character with a 
breadth and vigor which may be thought to have furnished, without 

emulation on the part of other writers, sufficient stress of commentary 

on the recent achievements of English art, — at the same time that, on 

the other hand, this remarkable man has of late years shown a grow- 

ing tendency to merge the function of art-critic in that of critic of 

life or of things in general. It is nevertheless true, that, as Mr. Ruskin 

is in the highest degree a devotee of art, he applies to the contempla- 

tion of manners and politics very much the same process of reflection 

and interpretation as in his earlier works he had acquired the habit 





of applying to the study of painting and architecture. He has been 
unable to abandon the esthetic standpoint. Let him treat of what 
subjects he pleases, therefore, he will always remain before all things 
an art-critic. He has achieved a very manifest and a very extended 
influence over the mind and feelings of his own generation and that 
succeeding it; and those forms of intellectual labor, or of intellectual 
play, are not few in number, of which one may say without hesitation, 
borrowing for a moment a French idiom and French words, that 
Ruskin has passé par la. We have not the space to go over the 
ground of our recent literature, and enumerate those fading or flourish- 
ing tracts which, in one way or another, communicate with that section 
of the great central region which Mr. Ruskin has brought under cul- 
tivation. Sometimes the connecting path is very sinuous, very tortu- 
ous, very much inclined to lose itself in its course, and to disavow all 
acquaintance with its parent soil; sometimes it is a mere thread of 
scanty vegetation, overshadowed by the rank growth of adjacent fields ; 
but with perseverance we can generally trace it back to its starting- 
point, on the margin of “ Modern Painters.” Mr. Ruskin has had pas- 
sionate admirers; he has had disciples of the more rational kind; he 
has been made an object of study by persons whose adherence to his 
principles and whose admiration for his powers, under certain applica- 
tions, have been equalled only by their dissent and distaste in the pres- 
ence of others; and he has had, finally, like all writers of an uncom- 
promising originality of genius, his full share of bitter antagonists. 
Persons belonging to either of these two latter classes bear testimony 
to his influence, of course, quite as much as persons belonging to the 
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two former. Passionate reactionists are the servants of the message 
of a man of genius to society, as indisputably as passionate adherents. 
But descending to particulars, we may say, that, although Mr. Ruskin 
has in a very large degree affected writers and painters, he has yet not 
in any appreciable degree quickened the formation of a school of 
critics, — premising that we use the word “school” in the sense of a 
group of writers devoted to the study of art according to their own 
individual lights, and as distinguished from students of literature, and 
not in the sense of a group of writers devoted to the promulgation of ° 
Mr. Ruskin’s own views, or those of any one else. 

There are a great many pictures painted annually in England, and 
even, for that matter, in America; and there is in either country a 
great deal of criticism annually written about these pictures, in news- 
papers and magazines. No portion of such criticism, however, pos- 
sesses sufficient substance or force to make it worth any one’s while to 
wish to see it preserved in volumes, where it can be referred to and 
pondered. More than this, there are, to our knowledge, actually 
very few books in our language, belonging in form to literature, in 
which the principles of painting, or certain specific pictures, are in- 
telligently discussed. There is a small number of collections of lec- 
tures by presidents of the Royal Academy, the best of which are 
Reynolds’s; there is Leslie’s “ Handbook”; there are the various 
compilations of Mrs. Jameson; and there is the translation of Vasari, 
and the recent valuable “History of Italian Art” by Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle. For the needs of serious students, these make a very 
small library, and such students for the most part betake themselves, 
sooner or later, to the perusal of the best French critics, such as 
Stendhal, Gustave Planche, Vitet, and in these latter days Taine. 
They find in these writers, not, of course, everything, but they find 
a great deal, and they acquire more especially a sense of the great 
breadth of the province of art, and of its intimate relations with the 
rest of men’s intellectual life. The writers just mentioned deal 
with painters and paintings as literary critics deal with authors and 
books. They neither talk pure sentiment (or rather, impure senti- 
ment), like foolish amateurs, nor do they confine their observations to 
what the French cail the technique of art. They examine pictures 
(or such, at least, is their theory) with an equal regard to the stand- 
point of the painter and that of the spectator, whom the painter 
must always be supposed to address,— with an equal regard, in other 
words, to the material used and to the use made of it. As writers 
who really know how to write, however, will always of necessity be- 
long rather to the class of spectators than to that of painters, it may be 
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conceded that the profit of their criticism will accrue rather to those 
who look at pictures than to those who make them. 

Painters always have a great distrust of those who write about 
pictures. They have a strong sense of the difference between the 
literary point of view and the pictorial, and they inveterately sus- 
pect critics of confounding them. This suspicion may easily be 
carried too far. Painters, as a general thing, are much less able 
to take the literary point of view, when it is needed, than writers 
are to take the pictorial; and yet, we repeat, the suspicion is natural 
and not unhealthy. It is no more than just, that, before sitting down 
to discourse upon works of art, a writer should be required to prove 
his familiarity with the essential conditions of the production of such 
works, and that, before criticising the way in which objects are paint- 
ed, he should give evidence of his knowledge of the difference be- 
tween the manner in which they strike the senses of persons of 
whom it is impossible to conceive as being tempted to reproduce 
them and the manner in which they strike the senses of persons 
in whom to see them and to wish to reproduce them are almost one 
and the same act. With an accomplished sense of this profound dif- 
ference, and with that proportion of insight into the workings of the 
painter’s genius and temperament which would naturally accompany 
it, it is not unreasonable to believe that a critic in whom the faculty of 
literary expression is sufficiently developed may do very good service 
to the cause of art,—service similar to that which is constantly per- 
formed for the cause of letters. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
such a writer as the late Gustave Planche, for instance, with all his | 
faults, did a great deal of valuable work in behalf of the French 
school of painters. He often annoyed them, misconceived them, and 
converted them into enemies , but he also made many things clear to 
them which were dark, many things simple which were confused, and 
many persons interested in their work who had been otherwise 
indifferent. Writers of less intensity of conviction and of will have 
done similar service in their own way and their own degree; and on 
the whole, therefore, we regret that in England there has not been, 
as in France, a group of honest and intelligent mediators between 
painters and the public. Some painters, we know, scorn the idea of 
“mediators,” and claim to place themselves in direct communication 
with the great mass of observers. But we strongly suspect, that, as a 
body, they would be the worse for the suppression of the class of in- 
terpreters. When critics attack a bad picture which the public shows 
signs of liking, then they are voted an insufferable nuisance ; but their 
good offices are very welcome, when they serve to help the public to 
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the appreciation of a good picture which it is too stupid to understand. 
It is certain that painters need to be interpreted and expounded, and 
that as a general thing they are themselves incompetent to the task. 
That they are sensible of the need is indicated by the issue of the 
volume of Entretiens, by M. Thomas Couture. That they are incom- 
petent to supply the need is equally evident from the very infelicitous 
character of that performance. 

The three principal art-critics now writing in England —the only 
three, we believe, who from time to time lay aside the anonymous, and 
republish their contributions to the newspapers — are Mr. W. M. Ros- 
setti, Mr. F. T. Palgrave, and Mr. P. G. Hamerton, the author of the 
volume whose title is prefixed to this notice. Mr. Hamerton is distin- 
guished from the two former gentlemen by the circumstance that he 
began life as a painter, and that in all that he has written he has stood 
close to the painter’s point of view. Whether he continues to paint 
we know not, but such reputation as he enjoys has been obtained 
chiefly by his writings. We imagine him to belong to that class of 
artists of whom he speaks in the volume before us, who, in the course 
of their practical work, take to much reading, and so are gradually won 
over to writing, and give up painting altogether. Mr. Hamerton is at 
any rate a very pleasant writer. He took the public very much into 
his confidence in the history of his “ Painter’s Camp,” in Scotland and 
France ; but the public has liked him none the less for it. There is a 
certain intelligent frankness and freedom in his style which conciliates 
the reader’s esteem, and converts the author for the time into a sort of 
personal companion. He uses professional terms without pedantry, 
and he practises with great neatness the common literary arts. His 
taste is excellent, he has plenty of common sense, he is tolerant of 
differences of opinion and of theory, and in dealing with esthetic matters 
he never ceases to be clear and precise. The work before us is an 
essay upon the manner of some twenty French painters, representa- 
tives of the latest tendencies and achievements of French art, and 
it is illustrated by photographs from their works or from engrav- 
ings of them. Mr. Hamerton’s observations are somewhat desultory, 
and he makes no attempt to deduce from his inquiry a view of the 
probable future stages of French art,— in which, on the whole, 
he is decidedly wise. The reader with a taste for inductions of this 
kind will form his own conclusions on Mr. Hamerton’s data. He will 
find these data very interesting, and strongly calculated to impress 
him with a sense of the vast amount of intellectual force which, during 
the last thirty years, has been directed in France into the channel of 
art. 
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Mr. Hamerton begins his essay with a little talk about David, — the 
first, in time, of modern French painters, and certainly one of the most 
richly endowed. David leads him fo the classical movement, and the 
classical movement to Ingres. Of the classical tendency — the classi- 
cal “idea” — Mr. Hamerton gives a very fair and succinct account, 
but we may question the fairness of his estimate of Ingres. The lat- 
ter has been made the object of the most extravagant and fulsome ad- 
ulation; but one may admire him greatly and yet keep within the 
bounds of justice. Nothing is more probable, however, than that those 
theories of art of which his collective works are such a distinguished 
embodiment are growing daily to afford less satisfaction and to obtain 
less sympathy. It is natural, indeed, to believe that the classical ten- 
dency will never become extinct, inasmuch as men of the classical tem- 
perament will constantly arise to keep it alive. But men of this tem- 
perament will exact more of their genius than Ingres and his disciples 
ever brought themselves to do. Mr. Hamerton indicates how it is that 
these artists can only in a restricted sense be considered as painters, 
and how at the same time the disciples of the opposite school have grad- 
ually effected a considerable extension of the term “ painting.” The 
* school of Ingres in art has a decided affinity with the school of M. Victor 
Cousin in philosophy and history, and we know that the recent fortunes 
of the latter school have not been brilliant. There was something 
essentially arbitrary in the style of painting practised by Ingres. He 
looked at natural objects in a partial, incomplete manner. He recog- 
nized in Nature only one class of objects worthy of study, — the naked 
human figure ; and in art only one method of reproduction, — drawing. 
To satisfy the requirements of the character now represented by the 
term “ painter,” it is necessary to look at Nature in the most impartial 
and comprehensive manner, to see objects in their integrity, and to 
reject nothing. It is constantly found more difficult to distinguish be- 
tween drawing and painting. It is believed that Nature herself makes 
no such distinction, and that it is folly to educate an artist exclusively 
as a draughtsman. Mr. Hamerton describes the effect of the classical 
theory upon the works of Ingres and his followers, — how their pic- 
tures are nothing but colored drawings, their stuffs and draperies un- 
real, the faces of their figures inanimate, and their landscapes without 
character. 

As Ingres represents the comparative permanence of the tendency 
inaugurated by David, Mr. Hamerton mentions Géricault as the best 
of the early representatives of the reactionary or romantic movement. 
We have no need to linger upon him. Every one who has been 
through the Louvre remembers his immense “ Raft of the Medusa,” 
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and retains a strong impression that the picture possesses not only 
vastness of size, but real power of conception. 

Among the contemporary classicists, Mr. Hamerton mentions Fro- 
ment, Hamon, and Ary Scheffer, of whose too familiar “Dante and 
Beatrice” he gives still another photograph. As foremost in the 
opposite camp, of course, he names Eugéne Delacroix; but of this 
{to our mind) by far the most interesting of French painters he gives 
but little account and no examples. As a general thing, one may say 
that Mr. Hamerton rather prefers the easier portion of his task. He 
discourses at greater length upon Horace Vernet, Léopold Robert, and 
Paul Delaroche, than the character and importance either of their merits 
or their defects would seem to warrant. The merits of Eugene Dela- 
croix, on the other hand, are such as one does not easily appreciate with- 
out the assistance of a good deal of discriminating counsel. It may very 
well be admitted, however, that Delacroix is not a painter for whom it 
is easy to conciliate popular sympathy, nor one, indeed, concerning 
whose genius it is easy to arrive in one’s own mind at a satisfactory 
conclusion. So many of his merits have the look of faults, and so many 
of his faults the look of merits, that one can hardly admire him 
without fearing that one’s taste is getting vitiated, nor disapprove him 
without fearing that one’s judgment is getting superficial and unjust. 
He remains, therefore, for this reason, as well as for several others, one 
of the most interesting and moving of painters ; and it is not too much 
to say of him that one derives from his works something of that im- 
pression of a genius in actual, visible contact — and conflict — with the 
ever-reluctant possibilities of the subject in hand, which, when we look 
at the works of Michael Angelo, tempers our exultation at the magni- 
tude of the achievement with a melancholy regret for all that was not 
achieved. We are sorry, that, in place of one of the less valuable works 
which Mr. Hamerton has caused to be represented in his pages, he has 
not inserted a copy of the excellent lithograph of Delacroix’s Dante et 
Virgile, assuredly one of the very finest of modern pictures. 

Of Couture Mr. Hamerton says nothing. A discreet publisher 
would very probably have vetoed the admission of the photograph of 
his famous “ Romans of the Decline,” had such a photograph been 
obtainable. Couture’s masterpiece is interesting, in a survey of the 
recent development of French art, as an example of a “ classical ” sub- 
ject, as one may call it, —that is, a group of figures with their naked- 
ness relieved by fragments of antique drapery,— treated in a manner 
the reverse of classical. It is hard to conceive anything less like 
David or Ingres; and although it is by no means a marvellous picture, 
we cannot but prefer it to such examples as we know of Ingres’s 
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work. You feel that the painter has ignored none of the difficulties of 
his theme, and has striven hard to transfer it to canvas without the loss 
of reality. The picture is as much a painting as the “ Apotheosis of 
Homer” (say) by Ingres is little of one; and yet, curiously, thanks 
to this same uncompromising grasp towards plastic completeness, the 
figures are marked by an immobility and fixedness as much aside from 
Nature as the coldness and the “attitudes” of those produced in the 
opposite school. 

A propos of Horace Vernet and military painters, Mr. Hamerton intro- 
duces us to Protais, an artist little known to Americans, but who deserves 
to become well known, on the evidence of the excellent work of which 
Mr. Hamerton gives a copy. “ Before the Attack” is the title of the 
picture: a column of chasseurs halting beneath the slope of a hill in the 
gray dusk of morning and eagerly awaiting the signal to advance. Every- 
thing is admirably rendered, —the cold dawn, the half-scared, half-alert 
expression of the younger soldiers, and the comparative indifference of 
the elder. It is plain that M. Protais knows his subject. We have 
seen it already pointed out, that, in speaking of him as the first French 
painter of military scenes who has attempted to subordinate the charac- 
ter of the general movement to the interest awakened by the particular 
figures, Mr. Hamerton is guilty of injustice to the admirable Raffet, whose 
wonderfully forcible designs may really be pronounced a valuable con- 
tribution to the military history of the first Empire. We never look at 
them ourselves, at least, without being profoundly thrilled and moved. 

Of Rosa Bonheur Mr. Hamerton speaks with excellent discrimina- 
tion; but she is so well known to Americans that we need not linger 
over his remarks. Of Troyon—also quite well known in this country 
—he has a very exalted opinion. The well-known lithograph, a 
“Morning Effect,” which Mr. Hamerton reproduces as a specimen 
of Troyon, is certainly a charming picture. We may add, that, while 
on the subject of Troyon, this author makes some useful remarks upon 
what he calls tonality in painting, —a phenomenon of which Troyon 
was extremely, perhaps excessively, fond, — remarks which will doubt- 
less help many readers to understand excellences and to tolerate ap- 
parent eccentricities in pictures on which without some such enlight- 
enment they would be likely to pass false judgment. 

Of Decamps Mr. Hamerton speaks sympathetically ; but we are not 
sure that we should not have gone farther. His paintings contain an 
immense fund of reality, hampered by much weakness, and yet unmis- 
takable. He seems to have constantly attempted, without cleverness, 
subjects of the kind traditionally consecrated to cleverness. A propos 
to cleverness, we may say that Mr. Hamerton gives a photograph 
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from Géréme, along with some tolerably stinted praise. The photo- 
graph is “The Prisoner,”—a poor Egyptian captive pinioned in a 
boat and rowed along the Nile, while a man at the stern twitches a 
guitar under his nose, or rather just over it, for he is lying on his 
back, and another at the bow sits grimly smoking the pipe of indiffer- 
ence. This work strikes us as no better than the average of Gérdme’s 
pictures, which is placing a decided restriction upon it,— at the same 
time that, if we add that it is not a bit worse, we give it strong praise. 
Mr. Hamerton speaks of Gérdme’s heartlessness in terms in which most 
observers will agree with him. His pictures are for art very much 
what the novels of M. Gustave Flaubert are for literature, only de- 
cidedly inferior. The question of heartlessness brings Mr. Hamerton 
to Meissonier, whom he calls heartless too, but without duly setting 
forth all that he is besides. 

The author closes his essay with a photograph from Frére, and an- 
other from Toulmouche,— of whom it may be said, that the former 
paints charming pictures of young girls in the cabins of peasants, and 
the latter charming pictures of young girls in Paris drawing-rooms. 
But Frére imparts to his figures all the pathos of peasant life, and 
Toulmouche all the want of pathos which belongs to fashionable life. 

We have already expressed our opinion that the one really great 
modern painter of France is conspicuous by his absence from this vol- 
ume. Other admirable artists are absent, concerning whom, by the way, 
Mr. Hamerton promises at some future time to write, and others in- 
deed are well represented. But not one of these, as we turn over the 
volume, seems to us to possess the rare distinction of an exquisite 
genius. We have no wish, however, to speak of them without respect. 
Such men fill the intervals between genius and genius, and combine to 
offer an immense tribute to the immeasurable power of culture. 





8.— The Roman Catholic Church and Free Thought. A Controversy 
between AncuBisHor PurcELL of Cincinnati and Tuomas VicK- 
ers, Minister of the First Congregational Church of the same City. 
Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 1868. 8vo. pp. 132. 


Tue world has grown somewhat tired of theological controversy, of 
which our latter ages have produced so much more than enough. It is 
a dreary and disheartening thing to see men wrangle over the unessen- 
tials of a religion the first great lesson of which teaches them love and 
peace. Occasionally, however, controversy takes a shape interesting to 
those outside the narrow limits of sectarian polemics, and of such is 
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the pamphlet before us. The questions debated in it are rather his- 
torical than theological, involving the influence of human institutions 
over society and man, rather than subtile points of speculation on .- 
transubstantiation and original sin. It deals with facts, and not with 

dogmas ; and no one can watch the rapid progress making by the Cath- 

olic organization in the United States, without feeling an interest in 

investigating the policy and tendencies of a Church which must wield 

a powerful influence in moulding the national character. 

The Rev. Mr. Vickers is the pastor of a congregation of Liberal 
Christians in Cincinnati. We should judge him to be a man who can 
tolerate anything but intolerance, and this he seems to detest with a 
holy fervor. Archbishop Purcell is too well known as an earnest and 
enlightened Catholic prelate to require aught but the mention of his 
name. The subject of the disputation is, whether the Catholic Church 
favors and fosters free thought, or whether she persecutes and stifles it. 
The Archbishop, probably judging of his Church from his own liberal 
sentiments, and apparently having little accurate knowledge of its his- 
tory, had the hardihood to affirm that it had always permitted the free 
exercise of human reason, and that there was nothing in its policy, 
past or present, that tended to shackle the human understanding. In 
taking this ground he places himself at the mercy of his antagonist, 
who remorselessly overthrows his arguments, disproves his assertions, 
turns his facts back upon him, and, in short, leaves him in as sorry a 
plight as ever befell a gallant champion of an infallible Church. 

Apart, however, from the soundness of their respective views, the 
two men appear to be unequally matched. Mr. Vickers is a respect- 
able master of logical fence, is sufficiently close in his reasoning, and 
has evidently made himself thoroughly familiar with his subject, so 
that he holds his facts with a sure grasp, and is always ready to sustain 
himself with accurate citations and appropriate proofs. The Arch- 
bishop’s system of argumentation, on the contrary, is loose-jointed 
and shambling ; he deals largely in generalities, and somewhat more in 
vituperation than is seemly ; and he fails utterly in endeavoring to sub- 
stantiate his too confident assertions. It is, indeed, refreshing to ob- 
serve the spirit with which Mr. Vickers pounces down upon every fact 
adduced by the prelate, gives it a vicious shape, and makes it show that_ 
it either means nothing or means something excessively damaging to 
the cause which it was intended to support. Every witness called for 
the defence turns state’s evidence under the skilful cross-examination of 
the prosecutor. 

Apart, however, from the truth exhibited in these pages, that Cath- 
olic sacerdotalism has always been opposed to human progress, there 
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is a lesson to be learned from the Archbishop’s portion of the contro- 
versy. From his position in the Church we may safely conclude that 
he is a man of more than ordinary intellectual vigor, strengthened by 
careful training. Yet the result of that training, as here exhibited, 
shows how the reasoning faculties have been stunted, and how the 
habit of blindly receiving and dogmatically administering faith without 
examination has led him to consider arrogant assertion to be equivalent 
to proof. Even his moral sense becomes dulled, when the reputation 
or interests of the Church are at stake. As she is infallible, the facts 
which prove her fallibility must be got out of the way ; and if garbling 
and misrepresentation are necessary to accomplish this, the fault lies 
with the facts, and not with the Archbishop. The same spirit is shown 
in his pastoral on the Encyclical and Syllabus of December, 1864, a 
production which he evidently regards with peculiar pride, as he several 
times refers to it in the course of the controversy, and finally prints it. 
In this remarkable gloss on those celebrated documents, he sophisti- 
cally endeavors, sometimes by the suppressio veri, and sometimes by 
the suggestio falsi, to render them palatable to an American com- 
munity. It was doubtless honestly done for his own peace of mind. 
The Syllabus was the utterance of the representative of Christ, and he 
had to receive it and to believe in it, but its crude mediwvalism was 
utterly repugnant to his sense of right and liberality of feeling. To 
reconcile the irreconcilable, therefore, he seems to have sacrificed some 
of his own convictions, while persuading himself that the words of the 
Pope meant something very different from their actual and apparent 
sense. That he intended to deceive his flock we can scarcely believe, 
and we have no doubt that he succeeded in deceiving himself. 

The Archbishop’s frame of mind is thus the best evidence of the 
truth of Mr. Vickers’s thesis. In this point of view, perhaps, the rest 
of the controversy is surplusage ; and yet the Congregationalist minister 
plants his blows with so much vigor, and with such evident relish, that 
we can safely recommend this racy pamphlet to all who may enjoy an 
exhibition of intellectual digladiation, as well as to those who may wish 
to know what are the aims and policy of Latin Christianity. Unfortu- 
nately, those who most need the information will probably be the last 
to seek it. 


9.— The American Beaver and his Works. By Lewis H. Mor- 
GAN, Author of “The League of the Iroquois.” Philadelphia: 
Lippincott & Co. 1868. 8vo. pp. 330. 


Tue beaver is of very ancient lineage. Greek and Roman natural- 
jsts and geographers, Pliny, Herodotus, lian, and Strabo, have left 
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us descriptions of its characteristics and habitat. Allusion is made to 
it in the elegies of Ovid, and Juvenal uses some of its supposed idio- 
syncrasies to give point to his satires. Its ancestry is pre-Adamitic, 
and can be traced far back into the tertiary period; fossilized speci- 
mens of its progenitors have been found side by side with the remains 
of the mastodon and the megaceros. It is to the American variety of 
this cunning rodent that Mr. Morgan’s interesting monograph is de- 
voted. Cuvier, Brandt, and other zodlogists have maintained that 
Castor Europeus and Castor Americanus belong to entirely distinct 
species; but our author, after a very elaborate investigation of the 
subject, sees no necessity for assigning a separate origin to these va- 
rieties, although they differ considerably from each other in anatom- 
ical structure and habits of life. The beaver of the Old World is less 
sagacious than that of the New; it does not seem to possess the same 
social instinct and architectural skill, rarely builds dams or lodges, and 
never on a large scale, but leads a solitary life in burrows. 

The paradise of beavers on this continent is a district eight miles 
in length and six in breadth, extending along the southwest shore 
of Lake Superior, immediately west of Marquette. It is a region 
of hills and lowlands, covered with dense forests of evergreen and 
deciduous trees, and well watered by numerous small rivers and 
lakes, and is therefore especially adapted to encourage beaver oc- 
cupation and to promote beaver felicity. Within this area, of which 
Mr. Morgan has made a thorough exploration and gives an excel- 
lent map, there are sixty-three beaver dams, from fifty to five hun- 
dred feet in length, and forming ponds which cover from a quarter 
of an acre to sixty acres of land, besides many others of smaller 
dimensions. The height of these dams is rarely less than two or 
more than six feet, although there is one, on a tributary of the 
Pishikeeme River, which is constructed in a gorge between high 
hills, and measures twelve feet in vertical height, “ with a slope of 
interlaced poles on its lower face upwards of twenty feet in length.” 
Connected with each of the ponds which have been produced by the 
dams are usually from two to eight lodges and burrows, situated either 
upon the edge of the pond or upon islands within it. The beaver is a 
strict monogamist, and rears his family in the lodge, retiring into the 
donjon-keep of his burrow only in cases of extreme peril. These 
very curious works are minutely described by our author, and illus- 
trated by a series of engravings made from photographs. Mr. Morgan 
also gives the most satisfactory account that we have ever seen of the 
canals which the beaver excavates for the purpose of transporting to 
its habitation the winter supplies of “ wood-cuttings” on which it sub- 
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sists. They average about three feet in width and in depth, and are 
frequently six hundred feet in length. Changes of level are in- 
geniously remedied by locks. The conception and execution of such 
enterprises presuppose a very high degree of foresight and intelli- 
gence. 

The eighth chapter treats of the various modes of trapping the beaver, 
which are of course based upon an intimate knowledge of the animal's 
personal habits. In conclusion, we have a chapter on “ Animal Psy- 
chology,” in which many interesting facts and deductions are presented 
bearing on the metaphysics of the subject. Mr. Morgan advocates the 
claim of his beavers to “a thinking and reasoning and perhaps an im- 
mortal principle,” with enthusiasm at least, if not with success. He is 
not disposed to be jealous of doya féa, nor to think that it detracts at 
all from his own intellectual prerogatives as a talking being to concede 
to these intelligent mutes whatever “ fragments of soul and tatters of 
understanding” they may furnish evidence of possessing. His volume 
contains some curious scraps of “ beaver lore,” of which the following 
may serve as a specimen. When the young beavers attain maturity, 
they are sent out from the lodge ; if they fail to mate, they are allowed 
to return to the domicile, and remain till the ensuing summer ; but, as a 
mark of parental disapprobation, they are put to hard labor in repairing 
the dam. They are then sent away again; if they fail a second time 
to mate, they are not permitted to return, but become thenceforth “ out- 
cast beavers.” ‘The Indians and trappers firmly believe in the exist- 
ence of such a class of Pariah beavers; and even Mr. Morgan seems 
to indorse the legend, when he suggests that they “are probably such 
beavers as, having lost their mates, refuse afterwards to pair. A 
similar story is the fiction of the slave beavers, related by Zacharia 
Ben Mahmoud Kazwyny, an Arabian naturalist of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

The book is altogether one of the most valuable and interesting re- 
cent contributions to Natural History. 





10.— The Voice in Singing. Translated from the German of Emma 
SerLer, by a Member of the American Philosophical Society. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868. 16mo. pp. 168. 


Tus little book is worthy of the most thorough criticism, which is 
already saying much for it. It is an attempt “to bring into harmony 
things which have always been treated separately,—the science and 
the art of singing”: an attempt begun in the right spirit, cautious, 
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candid, prompted alike by love of beauty and of truth, and carried 
through in quiet earnest. And here is the simple story of results, in 
which much that is new is reported without egotism, and more anx- 
iety is shown that the new knowledge may not be misused than to win 
credit for discovery. It is not a manual of singing, and does not pro- 
fess to teach the art. It is a memoir embodying results of scientific 
observation while yet fresh, and pointing out their practical value; 
abounding, for the rest, in pregnant hints of what has been lost in the 
once noble art of song, and how it may be won back, and what good 
singing is. Beyond that, too, it has another charm, in that it is the rec- 
ord of a life’s devotion, wherein all is set down so simply and so 
clearly, with such single wish that all may learn, as to give it uncon- 
sciously a beauty and a value as a literary production. The unpre- 
tending little book is really in its way a work of art, and, if only in 
that sense, was worthy to find a translator in the accomplished “ Mem- 
ber of the American Philosophical Society ” who has done so excellent 
a service in introducing it to the American reader. 

Madame Seiler is a German lady, who to a musical character as 
such unites rare scientific attainments. After studying with the best 
masters, German and Italian, and singing with favor in concerts, she 
thought herself qualified to teach; but, more conscientious than most 
teachers, she was unwilling to proceed in the special culture of indi- 
vidual voices in the dark. Seeking light in schools, she found con- 
tradiction and confusion; doctors disagreed; each had a system of 
his own, with plentiful lack of reasons; no two used terms alike; in 
the jargon about registers, &c., all was bewilderingly vague, as every 
one who goes from method to method, from master to master, seeking 
to learn to sing, is pretty sure to find. Losing her voice at last (under 
an eminent teacher), she turned her attention to the piano, but without 
ceasing to pursue the knowledge of the human voice, as she indeed 
showed by choosing for her piano-teacher old Wieck, of Dresden, 
Clara Schumann’s father, who is at the same time one of the wisest 
singing-masters of the day. There, too, she learned what she could by 
hearing Jenny Lind, in whom almost alone the great tradition lived. 
In Italy, the land of song, and in the schools of France, she also tarried, 
only to find “no sure and radical knowledge.” Finally, the scientific 
instinct hinted of a surer way, and she sought the counsel of Professor 
Helmholtz, at Heidelberg, the great explorer of the natural laws of 
musical sound, from whom Tyndall draws so much which he has popu- 
larized in his delightful “ Lectures upon Sound.” Under his guidance 
she devoted herself to a long and patient observation, by means of the 
laryngoscope, of the physiological processes that go on in the larynx 
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in the production of musical tones. “ My special thanks are due to 
him,” she says, “ that now, with a more thorough knowledge of the hu- 
man voice, I can give instruction in singing, without the fear of doing 
any injury.” In 1861 she published in Germany a part of her in- 
vestigations, now incorporated with other matter in the work before us. 
Coming to this country with the fullest indorsement by Helmholtz, who 
speaks of having been assisted by her in his own “ essay upon the for- 
mation of the vowel tones, and the registers of the female voice,” she 
has taken up her abode in Philadelphia, where she has won the esteem 
of the most cultivated persons, and where her labors as a teacher of 
singing are already said to be bearing fruits worthy of her zeal in 
seeking a scientific basis on which to restore the natural method. 

Opening with the common complaint, too well founded, that fine 
singers are becoming more and more rare, the book is full of regretful 
allusions to “ that rich summer-time of song, not yet lying very far be- 
hind us, in the last half of the last century,” when we read of such a 
multitude of noble voices, so full and sweet in tone, so wonderfully pre- 
served, when measured by the short career of singers now-a-days. 
Catalani, Malibran, Rubini, Mara, were among the last of them. The 
first chapter is historical, tracing the rise, development, and decline of 
vocel music in a concise, clear, interesting manner, and showing how 
the very study of expression in the dramatic singer, the very «esthetics 
of his art, gradually tempted him into the neglect of its externals, of 
the sound culture of the vocal instrument, until it began to be thought 
only necessary to be musical, or at the most a singer, to be qualified 
for a teacher of singing. And so the tradition of true song was lost. 
True as the old Italian school was, it was yet empirical; it had 
found Nature’s way by instinct, treasuring up lessons of experience ; 
it “ builded better than it knew”; its pupils “learned by imitation, as 
children learn their mother tongue.” The tradition once lost cannot 
by empiricism be restored, nor by intuition, nor by any means short of 
a scientific verification of principles. Most men have drunk adulter- 
ated wines until their taste is no criterion of genuine flavors; so in the 
vocal art, “our feeling is no longer sufficiently simple and natural to 
distinguish the true without the help of scientific principles.” It will 
not do to trust to Italian teachers just because they are Italian, and be- 
cause (as Jenny Lind once said to us) the one only school of song is 
the Italian; for that, even in Italy, in these Verdi days, exists no 
longer. Broken-down Italian opera-singers, with pupils thronging to 
them in all countries, do the fashionable mischief. They have not 
known enough to save their own voices through a short summer’s day, 
but they do know enough to spoil the voices of our children. 
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This by way of introduction. In the second chapter we come to the 
core of the matter, the “ physiological view” of the voice, showing 
how sounds are formed in the larynx. The history of such investiga- 
tions is first briefly sketched, beginning with the experiments of Miil- 
ler, who succeeded in producing almost all the tones of the human 
voice from the exsected larynx, and ending with Manuel Garcia’s ob- 
servations with the laryngoscope, he having been the first to apply this 
instrument to the larynx in the act of singing. Garcia’s results are cited 
in full in his own words, and a brief anatomical description of the vocal 
organ, for the aid of the unscientific reader, is found in an Appendix. 
“The most eminent of singing-masters now living,” Jenny Lind’s mas- 
ter, did this of course purely in the interest of vocal music, watched 
the vibration of the vocal chords, and the concurrent play of the other 
portions of the larynx, with patient scientific accuracy, and his Mémoire 
was favorably reported on in the French Academy of Sciences. He 
did a great service, if only in establishing a truly scientific method of 
inquiry. But his results are, after all, incomplete and vague, especially 
in the cardinal point of determining the transitions of the registers , and 
though he names the head tones, he tells us nothing of them. 

Madame Seiler’s own use of the laryngoscope has been directed solely 
to the discovery of the natural limits of the different registers of the 
voice. Slowly and patiently getting such control of the epiglottis, or 
lid which covers the glottis, that she could at will lay bare to sight the 
whole length of the vocal chords, (Garcia tells us that one third of the 
glottis was always hidden from him by the epiglottis,) and learning to 
produce tones freely and naturally under such constraint, she is con- 
vinced that she has absolutely and precisely fixed the limits, not only of 
the three registers commonly, though vaguely, recognized, — the chest, 
the falsetto, and the head, — but also of an upper and a lower series of 
tones in the chest and in the falsetto register, thus making in reality 
Jive series of tones or registers, due to five different actions of the vocal 
organ, which are thus distinguished : — 

“1. The first series of tones of the chest register, in which the whole glottis 
is moved by large, loose vibrations, and the arytenoid cartilages with the vo- 
cal ligaments are in action. 

“2. The second series of the chest register, when the vocal ligaments alone 
act, and are likewise moved by large, loose vibrations. 

“3. The first series of the falsetto register, where again the whole glottis, con- 
sisting of the arytenoid cartilages and vocal ligaments, is in action, — the very 
fine interior edges of the ligaments, however, being alone in vibrating mo- 
tion. 

“4. The second series of the falsetto register, the tones of which are gener- 
ated by the vibrations of the edges alone of the vocal ligaments. 
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“5. The head register, in the same manner, and by the same vibrations, 
and with a partial closing of the vocal ligaments.” — p. 65. 









































The falsetto register covers the same tones in the male and in the 
female voice, that is, the same octave in the general scale of tones. 
To the popular notion with which most of us grew up, this is at first 
bewildering. By falsetto we were wont to understand that sort of 
feigned or false voice with which a man would try to sing like a wom- 
an. Now all the singing-masters, Madame Seiler with them, being too 
much engaged with things to cavil about names, borrow from the sup- 
posed false male tones a name for the same range of real tones in the 
female voice, where they are principal and normal. They are real, 
likewise, and legitimate in the male voice, only not characteristically 
masculine like the chest tones; whereas of the average female voice the 
falsetto is the best part, the most womanly, most musical and beautiful. 
Our author marks the transition from the chest voice to the falsetto 
with a precision to which we have not been accustomed heretofore. It 
falls alike in all voices on the same tone, fa ¢, while the other 
transitions differ by a note or two, because the male larynx is a third 
larger than the female. This is not important. On the other hand, it 
is not clear that she recognizes any head tones in the male voice. 

Whether these results are final is more than a mere literary review 
may undertake to say ; that question must be left to the more thorough 
criticism which we began with saying such a book deserves. It is for 
scientific experts, themselves familiar with the use of the laryngoscope, 
and with the art of singing, (and we have such among us,) to audit the 
account. But there is strong presumption in favor of Madame Seiler’s 
statements: first, in the evident conscientiousness and carefulness of 
her investigations ; then, in the fact that they have been repeated by 
men of science in Germany, and acknowledged as correct, and in the 
indorsement of men like Helmholtz and Du Bois-Reymond ; then, in 
the practical wisdom which lights up every page, when it comes to the 
application of these principles to the culture of the voice ; above all, in 
the irresistible persuasiveness of the whole spirit of the book, so sensi- 
tive to the demands of art as well as science, so fully alive to the spirit- 
ual as well as the physical conditions of good singing, so candid and 
impartial, and with such a zeal for truth, burning quietly and deeply, 
shining without rhetoric, blurred by no sentimentality. It is, at all 
events, a work of the right sort of character for such an undertaking. 

But whether the soundness of the physiology be absolutely, proved 
or not, there can be no doubt of the value of the application here made 
to the culture of the singing voice. The rules deduced are excellent. 
Thus, first of all, the registers may not be forced up beyond their lim- 
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its without “a straining of the organs which may be both seen and 
felt, and no organ will bear continual over-straining.” This is the 
chief cause of the decay of voices. Tenors, emulous of some Du- 
prez’s do di petto, try to force the action of the chest tones up into the 
rightful domain of the falsetto; the registers become confused by 
habits wilfully begun, the natural limits are lost sight of, till the voice, 
continually weakened, is destroyed. Again, it is shown how the 
falsetto tones, without ceasing to be such, may be educated to a 
strength and fulness hardly to be distinguished from the chest tones. 
How much better this than “the forced-up chest tones of our tenorists, 
sung with swollen-out throats and blood-red faces”! Again, how we 
are misled by the terms chest, throat, head tones, —a distinction purely 
imaginary, a matter of the nerves; physical sensations being con- 
founded with the seat of actual processes, which for all tones is in the 
throat, the larynx! And yet how rightly may the singer know which 
kind of tones he is producing by these same sensations! Passing a multi- 
tude of good directions about the training of the soprano and the other 
voices, (noting by the way that Madame Seiler, contrary to the common 
notion, finds mezzo-soprano and barytone voices by no means so com- 
mon as the four chief kinds,) we only mention further the important 
advice, that the male voice should be trained by men, and the female 
voice by women : for this lady is not the slave of science to believe that 
singing can be learned by scientific explanations, when it must be done 
by imitation of examples, as the child learns to talk. 

To the physiological succeeds the physical view, which tells us how 
to treat the instrument we have examined. This third portion of the 
work is full of sound suggestions. The laws and properties of tone are 
briefly recited, after Helmholtz and Tyndall, and particularly the tim- 
bre of tones, and its dependence upon what are called the over-tones 
(harmonics) which mingle with the fundamental tone, are dwelt on. 
Upon these natural laws are founded excellent instructions, chief 
among which are those relating to the control and the division of the 
breath; the importance of avoiding a too great pressure of the breath, 
lest “ the form of the waves of sound most favorable to a good tone” 
be disturbed; the danger of the too common exhortation “ to bring out 
the voice” as strongly as possible, in the first exercises, instead of 
beginning gently, gaining strength by slow and sure degrees; then 
the right direction of the vibrating columns of air, bringing the voice 
forward in the mouth; then the great matter of the vowels, and the 
adaptation of certain vowels to certain tones, so much neglected in the 
setting of words to music, and in which the old Italian vocal music 
offers the most classical and faultless model. And here the German 
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author, with all her enthusiastic feeling for the great song-composers 
ef her country, shows her candor in confessing that these have not 
understood this matter,— nor another equally important: Schubert 
placing the words so that the favorable vowels seldom come upon the 
right tones; Schumann using intervals which come upon the boundary 
tones of the register; and Mendelssohn often laying the stress in his 
soprano songs upon the fa $, the transition from the falsetto to the 
head voice. What an importance this gives to the manner in which 
the words of a song are translated into another language! But we are 
anticipating. Flexibility of voice comes in for a good share of atten- 
tion, and exercises to this end are recommended at an early stage, — 
florid passages, trills, other ornaments, arias before plain ballads: for 
the cultivation of flexibility is the “ easiest and most grateful part of 
the education of the voice”; the large, sustained delivery of longer 
tones in simple melody, with all the light and shade and accent of ex- 
pression, being indeed the last and crowning beauty of the singer’s 
art. Purity of tone, too, is a theme not lightly nor pedantically treated. 
But what avails it to skim over so many tempting topics which we 
can only name ? 

We have left ourselves no room to speak of the last chapter, in 
which the wsthetic view of the art of singing is presented very briefly, 
but with such sound common-sense and fine perception, and so beauti- 
fully and simply, that we would fain quote the whole. Of many good 
sayings take these specimens : — 

“ An artist must, therefore, be esteemed according as his works excite 
and ravish the hearers or beholders without their knowing why; and 
he stands all the higher, the simpler and the more naturally, i. e. the 
more unconsciously, this takes place.” 

“ Empty and dead as all technical knowledge is, unless it is animat- 
ed with a soul, yet no product of art xsthetically beautiful is possible 
without a perfect technique.” 

“ Unhappily, our whole music is vitiated by this sickly sentimental- 
ism, the perfect horror of every person of cultivated taste. In these 
later years the powerful reaction of German esthetics has had favorable 
results in regard to instrumental music; but in the execution of vocal 
music this unhealthy fashion of singing still always commands great 
applause. This sickly sentimental style has also naturalized in singing 
a gross trick, unfortunately very prevalent, the tremolo of the notes. 
When, in rare cases, the greatest passion is to be expressed, to en- 
deavor to deepen the expression by a trembling of the notes is all very 
well, and fully to be justified; but in songs and arias in which quiet 
and elevated sentiments are to be expressed, to tremble as if the whole 
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soul were in an uproar, and not at all in a condition for quiet singing, 
is unnatural and offensive.” 

Under this head the subjects of rhythm, correct understanding of the 
tempo, composition, the delivery of the sentiment of a work, and the 
aids to a fine execution are treated with good taste and judgment. 
And, finally, the time for beginning instruction is discussed, with strong 
recommendation of an early age, but with caution against the dangers 
to the young voice of singing in schools in chorus, where the teacher is 
satisfied, if the tones are only pure and the time is kept, but pays no 
regard to the formation of the tones. 

The book is admirably translated, and on the whole we must regard 
it as the best essay upon the voice in singing that has yet appeared. 


11.— The Musical Scale. By Horace P. Bippte. Boston: 
Oliver Ditson & Co. 1867. 12mo. 


Ir is a curious illustration of the intellectual sympathy which turns 
the thoughts of widely separated men in the same direction, that, while 
Helmholtz, Tyndall, Lissajous, and other European students, were ex- 
amining the phenomena of sound, and deducing from them its laws, 
Mr. Biddle, unaware for the most part of the labors of his fellow- 
workers, was pursuing similar investigations in Indiana. 

A small edition of his book was printed in Cincinnati in 1860, the 
manuscript of it having been prepared in 1849. Mr. Biddle’s re- 
searches, which have been carried on for thirty years, have led him to 
some opinions directly at variance on certain points with those now 
generally accepted by the more famous investigators of the subject. 

Some of the points on which Mr. Biddle differs with Helmholtz and 
Tyndall may be briefly stated thus. 

He considers the opinion that a musical tone is necessarily com- 
pounded of several tones to have no foundation. “ It is impossible,” he 
says, “for one tone to generate another.” He does not believe that 
an harmonic is ever combined with a tone produced by a metallic 
tongue. He thinks it impossible that the vibrations of the whole 
chord and certain combinations of the harmonics should coexist; and 
explains the cases, if any such there be, where such harmonics are 
apparently produced, by his theory of resultant tones. 

His hypothesis with regard to resultant tones is, that, each time the 
vibrations of two tones cross, they cause a vacuum; and that the air, 
rushing in to fill the vacuum, creates a third vibration. 

He considers the theory that the musical scale should comply with 
the natural scale of harmonics fanciful and misleading. 
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He believes in the necessity of temperament, for the reason that the 
intervals created by it cannot be changed without introducing far more 
discords than we should gain in concords. 

He regards the theory, that, the smaller the numbers which express 
the ratio of the rates of vibration of two sounds, the more perfect is 
their harmony, as insufficient, and supplements it by the statement, that, 
the larger the number which expresses their concurrent vibrations in a 
given time, the more perfect is their harmony. This, it will be seen, 
closely connects itself with, though entirely independent of, the theory 
of Helmholtz, maintained by Tyndall, with regard to beats as the cause 
of dissonance. 

One of the most carefully wrought-out portions of this volume is 
that in which the author enunciates his hypothesis of the law which 
governs the arrangement of the musical scale. He regards the major 
and minor, the diatonic and chromatic scales, as but one scale in differ- 
ent stages of development; and he believes it to have been evolved 
unconsciously, but according to law, by the following process. Taking 
the leading harmonies of the key-note, we establish the intervals of the 
first, third, fourth, and fifth; the same harmonies of the fifth give us, in 
addition to those already obtained, the intervals of the second and 
seventh; the same harmonies of the fourth give in addition the inter- 
val of the sixth, which completes the major diatonic scale. Next, 
taking the same harmonies of the minor third, the next most perfect 
concord, we have the minor diatonic scale. And the same harmonies 
produced from the fifth of the fifth and the fifth of the fifth of the fifth 
give the chromatic scale. “In other words, the major diatonic scale is 
simply the first, fourth, and fifth, with their fifths and major thirds; 
the minor diatonic scale is simply the first, fourth, and fifth, with their 
fifths and minor thirds ; and the chromatic is but the addition of a major 
third to the second and sixth of the diatonic scales.” 

The following extract is from one of the lighter portions of this 
ingenious volume. 

“The analogy between refracted light on the spectrum, while it was 
thought that it contained seven original colors, and the musical scale, was 
often observed ; but after subsequent investigation had reduced the number 
of original colors to three, the analogy appeared to be destroyed. A strik- 
ing analogy, however, still exists. As the seven colors of the spectrum are 
made up of the three by combining them, so the seven intervals in the mu- 
sical scale are really formed of but three in a similar manner. 
by combining these concords [the first, third, and fifth], we not only form the 
diatonic intervals, but also complete the chromatic scale, so, by combining 
the three original colors, we not only produce the seven colors of the spec- 
trum, but also obtain a perfect chromatic gradation. And as every variety 
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of tint can be formed out of the three original colors, — red, yellow, and blue, 
—so all the changes of harmony are produced by the three concords, the 
first, third, and fifth To complete this curious analogy, we find the 
three colors — red, yellow, and blue — on the spectrum in the same relation 
that we find the three concords — the first, third, and fifth — in the musical 
scale. 

“ Grimaldi’s experiment which proved that light added to light will pro- 
duce darkness may also be mentioned here as a remarkable analogy with the 
singular fact already noticed, that two tones may produce silence.” 


Upon the points of difference between Mr. Biddle and other author- 
ities we are unable to determine ; but his investigations show patience, 
thoroughness, and ingenuity, and his opinions deserve the consideration 
of those who are engaged in the interesting study of the laws of sound. 


12.— A Journey in Brazil. By Proressor and Mrs. Louis AGas- 
siz. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1868. 8vo. pp. xix., 540. 


Tuts popular narrative of one of the most remarkable scientific ex- 
peditions of recent years deserves the high praise of being a worthy 
reeord of the journey which it relates. The joint work of its two 
authors, whose separate contributions are closely interwoven in it, it 
possesses the double interest of an account of the scientific results of 
investigations and discoveries in a country never before so thoroughly 
explored by a competent naturalist, and of a diary of the events and 
experiences of travel in regions full of variety, novelty, and charm. 
The style is throughout admirable for its unaffectedness and sim- 
plicity, and the qualities which the work displays are not merely those 
of literary excellence, but win the respect and regard of the reader 
for the character, no less than for the attainments, of the authors. We 
have no right, in a general criticism of the volume, to separate the joint 
contributions of the writers further than as a division is indicated in 
its own pages, but we may, at least, be allowed to refer to the charm- 
ing temper and spirit manifest in the portions plainly due to the pen 
of the diarist. Professor Agassiz, fortunate in many things beyond 
most naturalists, has been fortunate in nothing more than in such a 
narrator of his journey. 

The origin, character, and general results of this expedition are so 
well known that we need hardly regret that we are compelled to refrain 
from giving an account of them. It was not merely a scientific expedi- 
tion, fitted out by the liberality of an intelligent man of wealth, but, 
through the character of its members, and the cordial welcome which it 
received from the authorities of Brazil, from the Emperor to the lowest 
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official, and through the popular interest it excited, and the furtherance 
it met with at the hands of every class, it became an embassy of good- 
will between North and South America; and its chief result is not so 
much the extending of knowledge as the increase of kind feeling and 
mutual intelligence between two nations, distant not more in space than 
in race and institutions, but united in the interests of civilization and 
in common hopes of progress. 

The narrative portions of the work before us give an animated pic- 
ture, not only of the incidents of travel, and of the scenery of Brazil, 
but of the habits and character of the various races and classes of its 
people. It is the best account in English of the aspects of life in this 
portion of South America. The more purely scientific parts are of 
unusual interest, as clear records of extraordinary and unexpected dis- 
coveries, and of the great results in the extension of a knowledge of 
the geology and the natural productions of the country, achieved by the 
thoroughly trained powers of a rare scientific genius. 

We commend the book heartily alike to the general and the scientific 
reader. 





13. — The Science of Knowledge. By J.G.Ficute. Translated from 
the German by A. E. Krorcer. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1868. 12mo. pp. 377. 


In the curiosity shop of those “ vain opinions” upon which, under 
the name of metaphysics, so much of the thinking power of mankind, 
previously to the advent of Auguste Comte, continued to be wasted, the 
particular absurdity generally ticketed with the name of Fichte is the 
notion, that the Ego, the individual self-consciousness, is the only reality, 
and creates its own world, as the moth spins its cocoon out of its own 
bowels. In fact, however, this is much more nearly the contrary of 
Fichte’s opinion, and he is far more open to the opposite reproach of 
having allowed too much weight to the common prejudice, that reality 
means something absolutely objective, external to the mind, and known 
only in the shape of feeling, that is, in the impression it makes upon us. 
This was Fichte’s belief, declared in words impossible to mistake; * in- 
deed, it is this inclination of mind in him, and his consequent slight es- 
teem of metaphysics, except as merely regulative, not constitutive, that 
seems to have prompted the present translation. “ Not to encourage 
metaphysics,” says Mr. Kroeger, in his Preface, “but henceforth and 
forever to silence them, and to lead mankind back to true life, has this 
work been written and translated.” 





* See, e. g., Siimmtliche Werke, V. 356, 358. Mr. Kroeger’s trans., p. 358, seg. 
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So far there is nothing peculiar in Fichte’s position. But Fichte 
saw, what those who so far share his premises do not seem always 
to see, that, if reality is something essentially objective, outside of 
the mind and foreign to it, and if at the same time it is true that 
all we know of objects is the sensations they give us, and the order 
in which these sensations occur,— in other words, if our knowledge 
is essentially subjective, — the two can never meet; knowledge will 
be confined to simple apprehension of our own momentary feelings, 
and any valid generalization, in other words, thought, will be impos- 
sible. Such a position as this, however, confutes itself: whatever else 
we may doubt, we cannot doubt that we doubt, we cannot state the 
doubt without assuming the validity of generalization and of thought. 
The idealism of Kant and of Fichte, accordingly, is only the legitimate 
consequence of Hume’s scepticism. The more we doubt all necessary 
connection between our ideas and external reality, the more strongly 
are we thrown back, if we really understand the force of our own 
words, upon ideas. These, at least, are true Jor us; we cannot open 
our mouths to speak, without assuming their truth so far; and if this 
is all, of course they become the only truth. The external realities, 
things in their ultimate or objective nature, may be what they please, 
they are nothing to us except so far as they are not external, and it is 
to this part of them that human science, whether we like it or not, is 
confined. If anybody supposes that our ideas are purely subjective, 
and yet talks about science, it is he, and not Fichte, who ought to be 
called absolute idealist. Fichte’s position, on the contrary, is, that in 
one instance at any rate, namely, in self-consciousness, or the percep- 
tion of the Ego by itself, we have the same immediate knowledge of 
the object that we have of the thought, since our topic is at once sub- 
ject and object. Whatever legitimately follows, then, from this pri- 
mary fact is secure and scientific truth; any doubt of it contradicts 
itself in the same breath. The whole object of the Wissenschaftslehre 
was to point out everywhere this element in our knowledge. 

The popular criticism of Fichte’s doctrine does not, indeed, deny 
the absolute certainty of self-consciousness, but denies only the re- 
striction of certainty to self-consciousness, and considers that this 
would deprive our knowledge of all claims to objectivity or validity 
for other people. Science, in this view, becomes, therefore, a simple 
interrogation of consciousness. But the difficulty then is to establish 
any test of truth. If Fichte’s rule is too narrow and exclusive, that of 
his opponents is too wide and general. It will not do to admit that 
what anybody feels is true, yet short of this it seems impossible to 
draw any line that will stand a moment’s examination. Any criterion 
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that we can contrive will amount at last to some new combination of 
the old elements, and no marshalling or aggregation of the units will 
ever bring out anything qualitatively different from the separate units, 
but only quantitatively different. We can very easily get a decision 
that will have the force of numbers, but we cannot in this way get a 
decision that will have the force of truth. We come back, then, to the 
point from which we started, namely, the individual consciousness. If 
this, as self-consciousness, is indefeasibly certain, then just so far and 
no farther is certainty attainable ; if it is only subjective, a point with- 
out extension, or a mere abstraction, so much the worse, but at any 
rate it contains the sum of science. 

To the fashionable psychology of the day the Ego is merely a col- 
lective name for the various functions of the nervous system, or an ab- 
stract expression for the residua of former thoughts, feelings, and voli- 
tions in the individual. But this is either attributing great force to ab- 
stractions, or else it is difficult to say what to this view individuality or 
personal identity can mean. The individual, at any rate, is just as real 
as his perception, neither more nor less, and this is what Fichte 
pointed out. If his perception is only a psychological phenomenon, 
and needs to have something of an opposite nature added to it before 
it can be perceptive of truth, this will hold also of his individuality : 
that, too, must be abolished, changed into its opposite, before it can be 
allowed to exist. There is this antagonism between the individual and 
the universal: if it is fundamental, then they are mutually exclusive. 

Our knowledge, we are told, is necessarily limited, conditioned, and 
must be so in order to be knowledge at all. So as to the individual. 
Burke tells us that individual rights must be limited in order to be en- 
joyed. Do these limits in either case curtail the reality? Do we know 
less, or are we less free, by reason of its conditions? If, as is often 
hastily assumed, they do curtail it, then absolute truth and absolute 
right, or, in other words, truth and right, — for these epithets add noth- 
ing, — are chimeras. Fichte had grasped somewhat more firmly than 
Kant the perception that these limitations, instead of diminishing what 
they affect, enlarge and confirm it, and that truth becomes truth, and 
right right, by overcoming and taking up into themselves their seem- 
ing opposites. This cardinal idea of all speculation Fichte endeavored 
over and over again to state, at great length and in the abstrusest and 
most repellent formulas, but never succeeded to his own satisfaction, 
because he never fully realized the whole range of his own doctrine. 
The point was to show that the I, in the attainment of truth, specula- 
tive or practical, of knowledge or of freedom, is not simply limited, but 
self-limited, — and the negation which it meets and seems to suffer 
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from, in truth self-inflicted and in furtherance of its own purpose, so 
that its progress is always through a constant setting aside of its own 
immediate certainty. The world, to the infant or to the infantile man, 
is simply an indefinite something else, other-than-he: the highest 
of his ideas — for example, his idea of God — cannot be otherwise de- 
fined. But as he comes to himself, he recognizes this Other as ulti- 
mately spirit, that is, ultimately his own. As soon as he begins to 
define and to determine, or, in other words, to separate what is real 
from what is only apparent, the whole process consists in seizing in the 
immediate fact the law, that is, the thought, or the relation to spirit. 
What is left out, or incapable of being assimilated, is not reality, but 
unreality ; and the true reality shows itself at last as other-than-he 
only so far as he is other-than-spirit, other than his true self. All 
this Fichte said, at least by implication; but he did not realize his 
own perception, but was continually falling back into the notion, 
from which this perception is the true escape, that limitation, even 
as self-limitation, is an outward necessity, an inexplicable fact, of 
which we can only say that it happens so. Thus reality is to him 
still a datum, given by something else than thought, and definable 
only as something else. Consequently there is always something in 
the thought, and necessary to it, which yet is of an opposite nature 
to thought, and as far as possible to be eliminated. So in the moral 
world, freedom and individuality are conditioned by something which 
the whole activity of the free individual is directed to suppress and 
remove. Thought and freedom thus remain abstract, formal, depend- 
ent on material supplied from without, and which they are at the same 
time wholly occupied in endeavoring to get rid of. 

Idea and reality are in Fichte’s philosophy necessarily related ; but 
this necessity is conceived as constraint, as irresistible accident, not 
as necessity of their own nature. The only consummation, accord- 
ingly, either theoretical or practical, in science or in morals, is through 
faith; truth exists only as an ideal, that is, an unrealized (and 
never to be realized) idea. Life, whether as pursuit of knowledge 
or of virtue, is a pious aspiration, which, however, it would be cruel 
to gratify. But this is an impossible position in Philosophy. Faith 
is admirable, and philosophers are no more debarred from it than 
other people; but a scientific faith is a contradiction in terms. Faith 
is anticipation of truth, and is justified precisely so long as it seeks 
and demands to be set aside by the truth. Stated as if they were truth, 
these pious aspirations become a pious regard for human weakness and 
ignorance, and involve a worse self-glorification than that they supplant. 
The truth is, the solution resolves itself into an attempt to say two things 
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( and contradictory things at once, to unite knowledge and ignorance, re~ 
ality and unreality, in one conception. But in order to do this success. 
fully it is necessary to carry out the conception still farther, so as to see 
them no longer as contradictories, but as different factors in the same 
truth. 

Mr. Kroeger’s declared purpose in undertaking a task so arduous 
and so conscientiously performed, namely, to put an end to metaphysics, 
is one in the very nature of it incapable of accomplishment. The better 
Fichte’s metaphysics, the more impossible to arrest speculation at the 
point where he left it. We are very far from thinking the translator’s 
labor ill-bestowed, but this is because we think Fichte’s principles lead 
to something better than his (theoretical) conclusions. There is an in- 
ner sense that occasionally shines through the somewhat turbid medium 
of a statement inadequate to the greatness of the thought which it cov- 
ers: as, for example, where he speaks of a mode of thought wherein 
freedom and necessity are united, or, in his conception of the moral 
law as the highest representative of intuition, of the absolute datum, 
—the datum on the other hand being the I itself. In these somewhat 
turbid waters many have fished, among others Schopenhauer, and they 
are far from being fished out. 

As above remarked, Fichte made various attempts at a statement 
of his principles, none of them finally satisfactory to himself. Seven 
or eight distinct “foundations,” “ outlines,” “ introductions,” &c., are 
printed in his collected works. Mr. Kroeger has not selected the lat- 
est, and, as the philosopher’s son and editor considers, the most mature 
of these attempts, perhaps because, although written in 1801, or thirteen 
years before Fichte’s death, he never published it,—or perhaps because 
it is less systematic in form, and less clearly defined and characteristic 
in its views. The one selected is that usually known as the Wissen- 
schaftslehre, and repeatedly printed during Fichte’s life. We notice 
that Mr. Kroeger has here and there condensed the original, but, as far 
as we have observed, without injury to the sense. We have not com- 
pared his translation throughout, but, so far as we have looked, it seems 
accurate, and in general as satisfactory as so literal a version can be. A 
few expressions, such as “ deed-act,” “ the in itself certainty,” “ to ground 
each other,” “ thinkability,” &c., would be better paraphrased, — but on 
the whole there is far less of this sort to find fault with in Mr. Kroeger 
than in Mr. Stirling’s “Secret of Hegel,” or even in some of the 
writings of Mr. Kroeger’s fellow-laborers in the “Journal of Specula- 
tive Philosophy,” published in St. Louis, an undertaking which, like 
the one before us, does honor to their city. Besides the Wissenschafts- 
lehre, the volume contains a speech on the Dignity of Man, delivered 
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at the close of the philosophical lectures, in which may be found in 
more attractive form something of Fichte’s more advanced doctrine, 
and a fragment on the religious bearings of his philosophy, published 
after his death, which seems to us less happily chosen. 
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English dramatists, 630. 

Lord, John, his Old Roman World, critical 
notice of, 314-319. 

Mackintosh’s opinion of Swift, 75. 

Mahan, Asa, his Science of Natural Theol- 
ogy, critical notice of, 294-296. 

Maudsley, Henry, his Physiology and Pa- 
thology of the Mind, critical notice of, 
277 - 285. 

Metropolitan Board of Health of New York, 
The, article on, 351-375 — origin of the 
effort to establish it, 351 — the law 
creating it in 1866, 352 — its organization 
and methods of operation, 353, 354 — 
causes of the bad sanitary condition of 
tenement houses, 355 - 358 — modes of 
improving them, 859- 3861— apathy and 
opposition to removal of nuisances, 362 
—the struggle to remove the slaughter- 
houses out of the city, 364, 365 — to abate 
the nuisance arising from cheap mode of 
purifying illuminating gas, 366, 367 — 
ut-melting establishments, 367, 368 — 
minute and energetic system of opera- 
tions during cholera summer of 1866, 
369 - 374. 

Mill, John Stuart, his Dissertations and 
Discussions, Vol. IV., critical notice of, 
300 - 303 — his “law of causation,” 462. 

Milton's golden rule in theology, 380. 

Morgan, Lewis H., his American Beaver 
and his Works, critical notice of, 725-727. 

Munchausen, his frozen tune thawed out in 
Plato’s time, 548. 

Narragansett Club, The, Publications of, 
critical notice of, 673 - 689. 

Nathan the Wise, Lessing’s, translated by 
Ellen Frothingham, critical notice of, 
704-712. 

Naturalization and Expatriation, 612 - 629. 

Nominating Conventions, article on, 233- 
249 — self-government in reality the ab- 
solute power of the many over the few, 
233 — distrust in universal suffrage be- 
coming general, 234 — need, growth, and 
organization of parties, 235 - 238 — trad- 
ing politicians, their management of 
nominating conventions, 238 - 242 — evil 
results, 242, 243 — general remedy to have 
all important offices filled by the chosen 
of the chosen, 244, 245 — De Tocqueville's 
explanation of the superiority of the Sen- 
ate to the House of Gepseueatatien, 244 
— outline of a plan to secure proper nom- 
inations, 247 - 249. 

Parsons, T. W., his Translation of the In- 
ferno of Dante, critical notice of, 348, 
349. 

Peabody, A. P., his Oration on the Positive 
Philosophy, critical notice of, 285 - 294. 

Pickering, Octavius, his Life of Timothy 
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Pickering, Vol. I., critical notice of, 346, 
347. 

Pompeii, article on, 396 - 446 —its bibli- 
ography, 397-401—origin and name, 
402 — situation and former distinguished 
residents, 402 — earthquake in year 63, 
403 — destruction of city in 79, 404, 405 
—small village on its ruins destroyed in 
472, 405 — character of the materials by 
which it was buried, 406 — number of 
persons destroyed, 407, 408 — curious 
and interesting details of excavations, 
408 - 414 — romantic fictions concerning 
them, 409 — Fiorelli’s mode of procuring 
casts of bodies, 411 — first excavations 
at Pompeii in 1748, 414— strange stu- 
pidity attending its resurrection, 415 — 
destructive and stealthy mode of opera- 
tion, 416—brutal and systematic out- 
rages practised by the Austrians 417, 
418 — appointment of Fiorelli as inspec- 
tor of excavations, in 1860, 419 — his 
imprisonment, ne by 
Victor Emanuel, 420—his method of 
conducting the excavations, 420, 421 — 
its excellent results in restoring roofs 
and gardens, 422, 423 — political inscrip- 
tions, 424 - 427 — light davwe by these 
on the relations between ancient Rome 
and her provinces, 427-431 — inscrip- 
tions advertising gladiatorial exhibitions, 
leases of houses, shops, etc., 432 — sen- 
timental inscriptions, 433 - 436 — inscrip- 
tions on public buildings, 436 — on wine- 
jars, 437-438 — architecture, 439 — 
statues, 440 — bronzes, 441 — paintings, 
442 — picture of the Battle of my 443, 
444 — jewels, 444 — glass-making, 445 — 
surgical instruments, 445 — information 
relative to the home-life of the Romans, 
446. 

Poor-Laws, The, of New England, article 
on, 488-514 —first provision made in 
England, in 1572, for the support of the 
poor at the public charge, 484— charac- 
ter of that and subsequent legislation, 
485, 486 —the Settlement Act passed in 
1662, 487 — Pitt’s opinion of it, 488 — 
simple codes of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut in 1673, 489 — act of 1675 pro- 
viding out of the public treasury for the 
relief of those impoverished by the In- 
dian war, 490—legislation during the 
provincial period, from 1692 to 1787, 
491 — 493 — revisions of poor-laws by the 
several New England States in 1792- 
1797, 493 — different modes of support- 
ing the poor, 494, 495 — effect of the 
stringent laws respecting settlement, 
495 - 498 — settlement laws of the several 
New England States, 498 - 503 — present 
modes of aiding the settled poor of New 
England, 504 - 508 — need of uniformity 
and harmony of action in the different 
States, 508 - 514 — Massachusetts law of 
1852 establishing State almshouses, 509, 
510 — features of the Massachusetts pau- 
per system as developed under the su- 

















pervision of the Alien Commission and 

the State Board of Charities, 512, 513. 

Purcell, Archbishop and Thomas Vickers, 
their Controversy on the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and Free Thought, critical 
notice of, 723 - 725. 

Quincy, Edmund, his Life of Josiah Quincy, 
critical notice of, 348. 

Quotation and Originality, article on, 543 - 
557 — great value of a good book, 543 — 
tendency to quotation in everythin , 5438, 
544—/in literature, 544—=3in_ religion, 
545 — derivation of some of Webster's 
famous sayings, 546—of other noted 
sentences, 547, 548 — quotation an in- 
evitable fruit of our social nature, 549 — 
genius borrows nobly, 550—new charm 
added by quotation, 551-553 — origi- 
nality the cause of the permanence of 
the high poets, 555— the charm of the 
earliest descriptions of savage life, 556 — 
only an inventor knows how to borrow 
fitly, 556. 

Railroad Management, article on, 43- 67— 
beginning and growth of the railroad sys- 
tem, 43 - 46 — how wealth is created by 
railroads, 47 — causes of excessive cost 
and waste in railroad building, 48-50 — 
gross receipts and working expenses of 
several roads, 50 - 52 — some of the more 
common forms of mismanagement, — 
having incompetent or dishonest execu- 
tive officers, 53 —allowing officers to 
furnish supplies, 54 — injudicious appli- 
cation of money spent in’ repairs, 54 — 
using materials of poor quality, 55 — 
comparative cost and durability of iron 
and steel rails, 56 — railroad “ finanvier- 
ing,’ 57 — comparative safety on Eng- 
lish and American roads, 58-61 —speed 
and fares, 62 -64— compartment cars, 65 
— suggestions for railway reform, 66, 67. 

Recent Publications, List of some, 742. 

Religion and the Church, 876 - 396. 

Roman Catholic Church and Free Thought, 
723 -— 725. 

Sabin, Joseph, his Bibliotheca Americana, 
critical notice of, 345, 346. 

Seiler, Emma, her The Voice in Singing, 
critical notice of, 727 - 734. 

Shakespeare Once More, article on, 629 - 
670 — need of bringing to a work of art 
some freshness of sensation in order to be 
able to criticise it justly, 630, 361 — Greek 
literature furnishes us our standard of 
comparison, 632, 633 — imperfect poets, 
— Donne and Wordsworth, 633, 634— 
Shakespeare’s mastery, 634, 635 — his 
—_ 636 — comparison between 

1im and Milton, 636, 637—his great 
power and felicity in description, 637 - 
640 — his culture, 640 - 642 — points of 
likeness and difference between him and 
ancient poets, 642-648 — interpretation 
of the Tempest, 649, 650 — Chateau- 
briand’s conceit that Shakespeare cor- 
rupted art, 651 — growth of Shakespeare’s 
dominion, 652, 653 — different critics of 
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Shakespeare, 654 — on the anachronisms 
in Hamlet, 655—the imaginative truth, 
656, 657 — the introduction of low char- 
acters and comic scenes,— the grave- 
digger’s scene, 658 — character of Ham- 
let, 659-665 — his madness, 666-668 — 
Shakes *s tragedies have no formal 
moral, but teach morality as life does, 
668 -670. 

St. Gwendoline, Y* Legende of, critical no- 
tice of, 335, 336. 

Style, 631. 

Swedenborg, his Angelic Philosophy of the 
Divine Love and Wisdom, translated by 
R. N. Foster, critical notice of, 299, 300 — 
his theory of the existence of souls, 554. 

Swift, Jonathan, The Character of, article 
on, 68-128 — general ill opinion of, 68, 
69 — mostly based on what he wrote and 
did in his later years, when diseased, 69 
— the world’s injustice to such as he, 70 
— ignorance of and misunderstanding of 
him by his biographers, 71, 72 — respect 
and affection cherished for him by the 
greatest statesmen, men of genius, and 
accomplished women of his time, 73, 74 
— characteristics of the century in which 
he lived, 75 - 78 — his consistent loyalty 
to the English Church, 79, 80 — political 
consistency, 80 — change from Whig to 
Tory, 81 — opposition to continuance of 
war with France, 81, 82 — his “ Proposal 
for the Universal Use of Irish Manufac- 
tures, and the Rejection of Everything 
wearable that comes from England,’’ 83 
—“ Drapier’s Letters,”’ 84, 85 — his patri- 
otism, 86, 87 — sincerity, 87 - 90 — char- 
acter of his sermons and prayers, 91—a 
clergyman not to be blamed for work- 
ing outside of his profession, 91, 92 — 
Swift’s powerful influence in Dublin and 
throughout Ireland, 92, 93 — his discrim- 
inating charity, 93, 94, — kindness to his 
servants, 95, 96— manner to common 
people, 96 — manner and relations with 
the great, 97-103 — with Oxford and 
Bolingbroke, 99 — with Sir William Tem- 
ple, 101-103 — his fidelity and kindness 
to his friends, 104 - 107 —relations with 
Hester Johnson (“ Stella *’), 108-124 — 
supposed reasons for his not marrying 
her, 109, 110 — his earlier love for Jane 
Waryng (“ Varina”), 110, 11l—a wo- 
man need not be vey 5 9 because pre- 
vented from marrying the man she loves, 
111 — Swift's relations with Esther Van- 
homrigh (“ Vanessa’’), 112-116 — his 
early formed resolution in regard to 
matrimony, 118, 119— willingness to 
have “ Stella’ marry Tisdall, 120 — 
grief on learning of her illness, 122 — 
uniform esteem and friendship for her, 
124 — honorable character of his general 
treatment of women, 124, 125 — his im- 
patience with vulgarity, 126—his ha- 
tred that of a reformer, 127 — character 
appears greater and better the more it is 
studied in a kindly spirit, 128. 
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Thackeray's opinion of Swift, 70, 72, 86, 
91, 98, 109, 111, 124. 

Veda, Translation of the, article op, 515 - 
542 — importance of having an adequate 
translation of it, 515, 516—character of 
the four divisions of the Veda, 516, 517 — 
difficulty of interpreting it, 518 — means 
of penetrating to its sense, 518, 519 — 
views of Roth respecting the little 
value of the Commentaries written on 
it, 520-522 —of Dr. Muir, 522 -526 — 
of Max Miiller, 526-528 — of Prof. H. 
H. Wilson, in favor of the Commen- 


taries, 528, 529— grounds and spirit of 


Goldstiicker’s opposition to what he 
calls the Veda 
530 - 542. 
Wayland, F. and H. L., their Memoir of 
. "a Wayland, critical notice of, 698 - 
Western Policy in China, 592 -612. 
Witcheraft, article on, 176-232 —credu- 
lity as. the daughter of fancy and of 
terror, 179, 180 — Imagination the great 
mythologizer, 180-183 — difficulty of ac- 
counting for the first ghost, 183 — the 
Younger Pliny’s story of the ghost that 
appeared to Athenodorus, 184, 185 — 
nature of superstition, 186—metamor- 
phosis of old gods into devils, 186, 187, 
207 —case of Theophilus in Cilicia, the 
first who transferred his soul to Satan, 
188, 189 — grammar becoming a book of 
enchantment, 190— poor business ca- 
pacity of the Devil, 190—confession of 
Abel de la Rue, in 1584, 191-193 — of 
Elizabeth Styles,— various disguises in 
the Devil’s appearance, 194 — confessions 
of others,— inability of witches to say, 
“Lead us not into temptation,’ 195 — 
of children at Mohra in Sweden, 196 — 
of a little girl of Elfdale, including 
the ceremonies at Blockula, 197 - 199 — 
Dr. H. More’s suggested explanation of 
the ill smell always left behind by Satan, 
199 — derivation of the terms Deuce, 
Old Seratch, Old Nick, 200—origin of 


“the German School,” 


the notion of witch-gatherings, 203 — 
various opinions respecting the trans- 
portation of witches bodily to these, 203, 
i —_ origin of the supposed 
use of broomsticks, 205, 206 — process 
of transforming a poetic myth into « 
prosaic fact, 207 — werwolves, 208, 209 
—concubinage of witches with their 
familiars, 209 — endearing names given 
to these, 211 — difficulty Satan found in 
making himself visible after scepticism 
had begun to be inquisitive, 212 —“ cler- 
gyman-cure”’ practised at Rothenberg, 
212—origin of the proverb, “the Devil 
take the hindmost,” 213 — the Devil 
formerly a simple and satisfactory an- 
swer to all the conundrums of Nature, 
213 — convenience of referring unpleas- 
ant and strange phenomena to witch- 
craft, 214—long-continued belief in it 
natural, 215, 216 — the cruelty exercised 
in punishing it, 217 — circumstances 
suited to confirm the faith of the New 
England Puritans in it, 218, 219 — frivo- 
lous and wicked character of the testi- 
mony against the accused, 220 — danger 
of disbelief, 221— early opponents of 
some of the popular notions of witch- 
craft, 222 — Reginald Scot, 223, 224— 
others, 225, 226— general and special 
interest of Mr. Upham’s “ Salem Witch- 
craft,’’ 226 — Parris, the minister, 227 — 
Rev. Mr. Turell’s narrative of pretended 
session in Littleton, 228 —proceed- 

ings at Salem trials, compared with 
others, exceptionally humane, 229 — 
martyr spirit of the accused, 230—the 
lesson to be drawn from the history of 
witchcraft, —charity and _ self-distrust, 
231—a higher mode of belief the best 
exorciser, 232. 

Wheeler, J. Tolboys, his History of India, 
critical notice of, 340-345. 

Whitney, W. D., his Language and Study 
of Language, critical notice of, 306-814. 

Wordsworth’s habit of appropriating good 
things he heard, 550. 











